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ROBERT CASEY 


OBERT CASEY started writing 
for Bturt Book back in 1915, a 
few years after he came out of South 
Dakota to win his fortune as a re- 
porter for the Chicago Daily News. 
“Veectwar Puhaaka,” “The Long Arm 
of Andy Trons” and “The Midas 
Touch” will be recalled by some of 
our older readers. In 1917 he started 
learning to be an artilleryman at an 
officers’ training-camp; but that was 
too slow for him, and a little later he 
enlisted as a private—and came back 
from France at the end of the War 
with a captain’s commission and three 
citations won in action. 

Since that time he has done a lot of 
exploring in the strange places of this 
world: to the ruins of Angkor, to 
Easter Island and many other little- 
visited places, and thereby found ma- 
terial for his books, “Four Faces of 
Siva,” “Cambodian Quest,” “Easter 
Island” and others. His experience as 
an officer has given his dispatches 
from the various fronts in this war 
real authority; and his book, “I Can’t 
Forget,” is a personal narrative of 
what he himself saw in the exercise of 
his great gift for being where things 
are hottest, and his flair for vivid and 
picturesque description. A recent ex- 
ample of this latter is his first dis- 
patch from Honolulu, in which he 
characterized the attack as “Murder 
in Paradise.” 
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Robert Casey,writer 
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ficer and war corre- 
spondent. 


Irvin S. Cobb, war- 
correspondent, nov- 
elist, playwright— 
and America’s best- 
loved humorist. 


THEODORE WALDECK 


E was born forty-eight years ago 
in Brooklyn, New York. At the 
age of eighteen he accompanied the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, a close friend 
of his grandfather’s, on an African 
expedition. Later he led four expedi- 
tions of his own to the Congo, Sudan 
and Abyssinia, to collect for museums 
and zodlogical gardens. In 1937-38, 
he and his wife lived for many months 
among the primitive Indian tribes in 
the far interior of Brazil, Venezuela 
and British Guiana. 


IRVIN S. COBB 


HE famous author of the Judge 

Priest stories and many other 
contributions to the joy of this na- 
tion was born in Paducah, Kentucky, 
in 1876. Before he was seventeen, 
he had contributed to the comic 
weeklies, and worked as a reporter 
on the local newspaper. At nineteen, 
he was editor of the Paducah Daily 
News, and a little later contributed a 
column, “Sour Mash,” to the Louis- 
ville Evening Post. In 1904 he went 
to the New York Sun, and his national 
career as one of the best-loved writers 
in this country began getting under 
way. During the World War, he 
served as a correspondent in Europe, 
and since that time has won repeated 
successes with books such as “Speak- 
ing of Operations—” “The Abandoned 
Farmers,” “This Man’s World,” “Both 
Sides of the Street,” “Murder Day by 
Day,” and that recent best-seller, “Exit 
Laughing.” You will find “The Affair 
at Barnacle Cove,” in this issue, typi- 
cal and delightful. 


An appreciation 
by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg. 
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READERS’ 
FORUM 


CANDOR AND KINDNESS 


IT have been reading BLUE Book since 
before World War No. 1. In all that 
time I have failed to find an uninter- 
esting edition. 

You have asked for the opinion of 
your readers regarding the new form 
you have adopted. Here are my views: 

I liked the old-style size better, be- 
cause you could hold it in one hand 
while feeding popcorn to the face with 
the other. 

T like your new double covers im- 
mensely. I prefer three columns to 
two. Newspapers find the public likes 
narrow columns better than broad 
ones. It’s easier on the eyes. 

I do not like your “High Lights of 
New Books.” I prefer a good interest- 
ing story in place of it. It’s just that 
many lost pages to me. Your “Mys- 
tery of America’s Godfather,” covering 
nine pages, was all covered by about 
one page in the old eighth grade geog- 
raphy I studied some fifty years ago.” 

Now, one serial is plenty. I like 
short stories. So, of course, I thorough- 
ly enjoyed the January Buiur Book— 
it had three short novels in place of 
one long one. I'd be pleased if you 
made that a habit. 

This seems like a lot of criticism, 
but really the kicks cover but a few 
pages. The vest of the number is just 
simply grand, 

Floyd Swearingen, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


WOMEN NEED ADVENTURE? 


IT read BLUE Book for the same rea- 
son that I eat corn: It suits my taste. 
Your slogan “Stories of Adventure for 
Men by Men” cannot put the brakes 
on my reading pleasure. This ts a 
free country, and “What's corn for the 
rooster is corn for the hen.” 

Women’s need for adventure stories 
exceeds that of men, for women’s nat- 
ural life is colorless. Now she is fight- 
ing, the world over, to climb shoulder 
to shoulder with her menfolks—share 
their burdens, brave their dangers and 
enjoy their pleasures. 

Your slogan intrigues us to peep be- 
tween B1.uE Book covers, and once our 
interest 1s aroused, and our tongues 
start wagging, you, Mr, Editor, had 
better be prepared to increase your 
output, for we are causing your mag- 
azine to be a family affair. We helped 
keep you going and growing. ’Nough 
said. 

I notice your October cover illustra- 
tion had one man between two gals. 
Explain that—if you can! 

Mrs. Inez B. Cuff, 
Darby, Pennsylvante. 


‘CLRGENT 


The first of a fascinating series of 
military intelligence stories by the 
author of “Berlin Masquerade.” 


by ( frederick ‘Painton 


HE urgent message from Ma- 

jor James Tellegan reached 

Jason Wyatt at noon, and he 

promptly canceled his polo 
engagement at Gulf Stream, broke a 
date with a lovely young thing from 
Hollywood, and hastened to Telle- 
gan’s suite in the Miramar Hotel on 
Miami Beach. As he entered and saw 
the tall, white-maned older man who 
had been his father’s friend and until 
recently the manager of his own mil- 
lions, his tanned face grinned happily 
and his gray eyes brightened with joy. 

“OV Major Jim,” he said affection- 
ately, gripping Tellegan’s hand, “this 
is a surprise. I thought F.D.R. 
couldn’t run the country without you 
at his elbow.” 

He saw with a shock that Tellegan 
looked older, not so well. The skin 
was drawn like a glove over the noble 
proportions of his head; his fine in- 
telligent eyes were deep-sunk, and the 
thick black brows above them were 
turning white. But Tellegan responded 
warmly, even was jocular. 

“How does it feel to be the most 
eligible bachelor in America—without 
me to sit on you?” 

A frown swept Wyatt’s sun-browned 
face, the perfect face that had got him 
called “Glamour Pants” and “Hand- 
some” by gossip-columnists. This, with 
his six feet of body and ten millions 
of fortune had made him sought after. 
He was disillusioned, bored and vague- 
ly unhappy most of the time. 

“Not so good, Major Jim,” he said. 
“IT can spend lots of money, but spend- 
ing twenty-four hours a day—every 
day—is getting me down.” ‘Then he 
shrugged aside the momentary gloom. 
‘What’s this favor you referred to, old 
friend?” 

Tellegan stood, hands locked be- 
hind him, his fine eyes keenly study- 
ing the lad. Jason Wyatt smiled back 
calmly. 

“A young lady named Ursula Brent 
—she’s English,” said Major Tellegan 
after a brief hesitation, ‘will drive a 
green convertible coupé along Pine 


Tree Drive about an hour or so from 
now. I want you to contrive nearly to 
be run over. Having thus made the 
acquaintance of the young lady, I 
want you to pretend to fall madly in 
love with her. Play the fool in motley 
—the typical American playboy—and 
even propose marriage.” 

In stunned astonishment Jason Wy- 
att stared at the older man. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘Are 
you ready for the booby-hatch? Why, 
it’s utterly fantastic! Why should I 
do that?” 

Austere, grim-faced, the older man 
narrowed his eyes. 

“Don’t ask me that, Jason,” he said 
quietly, “because I cannot answer. I 
can only say that if you will not do 
this for me, I must find someone else 
who will.” 

A silence came to the room. Below 
on the brightly colored beach, sun- 
browned men and women splashed in 
an emerald-green ocean that boomed 
gently on the sands. Far out, small 
cruisers rose and fell as they fished the 
deep blue of the Gulf Stream. Palms 
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crackled woodenly, and the air was 


like velvet. Everywhere was peace, 
warmth, tranquillity. Wyatt walked 
to the window and studied the pleas- 
ant scene. He was remembering. Of 
course! In the first World War Major 
Tellegan had been Military Intelli-- 
gence, along with Wyatt’s father. 
Now, the world in flames once more, 
Tellegan had been recalled to fight 
the old, vicious, silent, secret war. 

“You’re doing counter-espionage?”’ 
he said. 

“Please, Jason!” 

Wyatt shrugged. “But why can’t I 
meet her reasonably at cocktails in- 
stead of in this melodramatic way?” 

“There are reasons. I cannot ex- 
plain now. I think you are intelligent 
and clever enough to go it blind for 
me.” 

“Bows for the trade-last,’’ said Wy- 
att dryly. 

He lit a cigarette and watched the 
bathers scream happily in the cream- 
ing surf. His own father had died in 
the Argonne, in Jim Tellegan’s arms. 
James Tellegan had been executor 


o MESSAGE 


At the last possible instant he hurled 
the revolver into the propeller. 


and trustee of the Wyatt estate until 
recently summoned to Washington. 
His mother, dying, had said: “Listen 
to Jim Tellegan and trust him, son. 
He's wise enough to help you take the 
curse off the money you must inherit.” 

He turned, faced the older man. 

“T’ll do it, of course, Jim,” he said 
quietly. “For you, if for no other rea- 
son.” He sighed dismally. “She'll be 
an Axis agent, I suppose, ugly as sin, 
and slinky—” A sudden panic seized 
him. “My Lord, what do I do if she 
takes up the marriage proposal?” 

“You can have a quick annulment,” 
said Tellegan. He went to the door 
and opened it and said: “Come in, 
Sunburn.” 

A broad, rawboned man with car- 
roty hair, freckles and a pleasant grin, 
rolled across the floor toward Wyatt. 

Leif Sanderson, Jason,” Tellegan 
said, “generally known as Sunburn— 
for obvious reasons. He can fight, 
keep his mouth shut and is not a bad 


Illustrated by Austin Briggs 


From 


amateur pickpocket. 
he’s your chauffeur.” 

“But,” said Wyatt, who disliked 
swank, “I’ve never had a chauffeur.” 

Sanderson gave him a_ bone-crush- 
ing grip. “I have to get around in this 
hurdy-gurdy,” he said, “and that’s 


now on 


cover.” He grinned at Wyatt. “I saw 
you make that forty-six-yard run 
through Harvard. You're okay—in 
spite of that handsome pan.” 


FTERNOON sun burned on Wy- 
att’s neck, and a sudden sweat 
broke out on him. To his left a low 
green car was making thirty to forty 
miles an hour toward him. 

“That’s the baby, Handsome, that 
blonde,” came Sanderson's whisper 
from the hedge of Australian pine be- 
hind Wyatt. “Make it look good.” 

Wyatt knew that the slightest mis- 
calculation could. mean bad injury, 
even death. 

“It may,” he said dryly, “be perfect.” 
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' perfectly. 


. curbing. 


He put up his newspaper, pretend- 
ed to read; but actually he was meas- 
uring the distance between him and 
the oncoming car, figuring geometri- 
cally in time, space and velocity—and 
then he stepped from the curb. 

The car seemed to pounce on him 
like a savage dog. 

The quiet of the street shuddered 
to the scream of brakes, the screech of 
smoking rubber. He had allowed the 
yellow-haired girl behind the wheel 
no time to turn and avoid him. But 
she had instinctively cramped the 
steering-wheel, and now the car broad- 
sided down on him in a terrific skid. 

He had timed the first operation 
The front bumper and 
fender just missed the knees of his 
white sport trousers. But the broad- 
siding car was swinging around like a 
huge hammer, and he was directly in 
the way. He gave a spring backward 
toward the curbing. He didn't quite 
make it. 

The side of the skidding car struck 


him glancingly and knocked him 
down. The smoking rear wheel hit 


his feet and gave him a shove that 
cracked his head into the concrete 
Before his eyes the world 
turned yellow, and the roaring in his 
ears was like the surf in a storm. 

Through this half-stunned haze he 
saw slim shapely legs ending at a white 
sport-dress run toward him. The legs 
knelt to reveal tanned knees, and then 
his head lay in the lap of the white 
sport-dress, and he was looking up at 
long-lashed violet eyes and yellow hair 
and a pair of healthy red lips now 
parted in horrified anxiety. 

“Oh, you idiot!” the girl wailed. 
“Crossing a road reading a_ paper! 
Oh, | can’t lift him. Somebody—” 
She broke off, and continued tugging. 

Wyatt suddenly remembered his 
purpose and his réle. He grinned 
and turned on the charm; and he 
could, when he willed, be very charm- 
ing indeed. He turned his head, just 
in time to see Sanderson duck out 
of the sudden clot of interested look- 
ers-on, and leap onto the running- 
board of her car. 

“Tt’s very, very underestimated,” he 
said. 

Her low, pleasant voice suddenly be- 
came that of a cultured cool English 
Jady: “What?” 


Wyatt yelled: 
“Give a hand, 
Sunburn,” and 
split the blue 
waters with a 
stabbing dive. 


“Heaven!” Wyatt beamed at her. 
“Aren’t you one of the angels, say a 
seraph?” 

She promptly got his head out of 
her lap and straightened up, tugging 
down her girdle and her skirt. ‘Then 
she spoke quietly and to the point, 
and Wyatt turned brick-red. ... These 
English girls had a vocabulary. 


“Good!” he said, grinning. “Now 
that you’ve got that out, let me apolo- 
gize. I was a fool, a groping blind 
man. But my name is Wyatt. I think 
you’re quite ornamental. And to 
show there is no hard feeling, I'd like 
to buy you a cocktail.” 

She had been turning away angrily. 
At the mention of his name she 
paused, stared. 

“Wyatt? Are you the Jason Wyatt 
who owns that lovely low-wing Elco 
monoplane hangared at the airport?” 

Wyatt did own an Elco, a semi- 
military job that he used for study in 
blind flying for his reserve commis- 
sion as a night pursuit fighter. He 
nodded. 

“Do you fly?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said eagerly; and her 
face lit up—a vivid, unforgettable face 
that new had character and breeding. 

“Well,” chuckled Wyatt, “you—” 

Her violet eyes narrowed specula- 
tively. Then she smiled. 
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“I believe I can use that drink after 
all, Mr. Wyatt.” And she gestured 
for him to enter her car. 

Later, after dressing for dinner-- 
dinner with Ursula Brent—Wyatt 
dropped by Tellegan’s and told him 
of this sudden change in demeanor. 

“First,” he concluded, ‘‘you use me 
as a stooge; and now she wants to use 
me or my plane or both. I feel like 
the bird in a mysterious game of bad- 
minton. Must I go on? Didn’t Sun- 
burn get anything out of her car?” 

Tellegan shook his head. 

“No. We hoped the unexpected- 
ness of the encounter would surprise 
her. It didn’t. She’s clever; you must 
go on—er—wearing cap and bells.” 


ance 


IVE days passed—and nights too. 

Days filled with sun on the beach, 
practice flights over Miami, dancing, 
moonlight walks and Wyatt urging his 
suit like a love-sick youth. 

She laughed at his wise-cracks; she 
played golf and tennis with him and 
loved it. And she did not repulse his 
wooing. Indeed, Wyatt decided, she 
was carefully leading him on. 

Then came the incident aboard 
Wyatt's fishing cruiser, the Black Cor. 


say 11, The boat was in the pellucid 
blue of the Gulf Stream, and Sunburn 
Sanderson was at the wheel. Betimes 
he searched Ursula Brent’s clothing, 
while she, slim and brown in halter 
and swim pants, sat with legs over the 
stern, and Wyatt in swim trunks be- 
side her. 

The top-fishing had been bad; and 
to amuse her, Wyatt had the boat an- 
chored over the outer reef, and they 
bottom-fished with handlines in one 
hundred and twenty feet ol water. 

The soft wind and the silence were 
so wonderful it was hard to talk. 
Never in the whole mysterious busi- 
ness had Wyatt hated more to make a 
fool of himself. But finally he said: 
“Come Michaelmas, I’d like. to do 
something very special—marry you.” 

She turned, staring at him through 
the Chinese-eye-shaped sun-glasses. 

“But, my grief, Jason, you scarcely 
know me. You don’t know anything 
about me at all. I'm just a girl you 
met at a winter resort. People—” 

“T know you dance like Pavlova, 
swim like a mermaid. You fly well. 
You play a nice game of golf. You're 
lovely to look at, and you've got a 
soft comforting voice and disposition. 
I am lonely, and I’m bored, and | 
need somebody that | love to look 
after me. I happen to love—” 

He broke off then, because she 
wasn't there to talk to. Before his 
eyes she struck the water with a white 
splash, and before he could reach 
down and seize her, her body was a 
mere white shadow in blue depths. 

He gave a shout. He knew what 
had happened. Unthinking, she had 
taken a turn of the hand-line about 
her palm. A big fish had struck—was 
pulling her down. The tug and con- 
tinued pull of the fish had made the 
fish-line bite deeply into her flesh. 
Without help, she could not get the 


loop loose. She would be held down 
—drowned. 

On the stern locker was the bait- 
knife. Wyatt seized it, yelled, “Give a 
hand, Sunburn,” and split the blue 
water with a stabbing dive. He could 
see her there fifteen feet or so below 
him, struggling desperately. He swam 
with all his strength, but she seemed 
always beyond his grasp, dragged far- 
ther and farther. And then she ceased 
to struggle. Great silver bubbles 
burst from her lips. The pressure was 
terrific. Wyatt’s lungs were on fire. 
His eyes bulged with the strain, but he 
drove himself on with final powerful 
kicks. 

Now his hand caught the slender 
fish-line. He could feel the tug of a 
great powerful fish, spurting to es- 
cape. He was ahead of her impris- 
oned hand now. With a last effort he 
slashed the knife at the line. It 
parted, and her body hung slim and 
white, motionless. His arm encircled 
her, and with the other he paddled 
upward to the blessed light and air. 

But for Sanderson, he might never 
have made it. Everything was black- 
ing out pretty badly by the time he 
burst the blue surface. But Sander- 
son grabbed him and the girl, and 
heaved them into the cockpit. By the 
time Wyatt was over being sick on 
salt water, Sanderson had the girl’s 
knees locked over his shoulders and 
was doing an Irish jig up and down, 
and the water was draining from her 
lungs. 

“She's gonna be okay, Handsome,’ 
said Sanderson. ‘‘She’s got a heart like 
a Diesel engine.” 


She was conscious but weak by the 
time they reached the dock in Bis. 
cayne Bay, and whisky had given her 
strength. But she did not speak then, 
nor during the ride to her villa on 
Flamingo Drive. When Sunburn 
stopped the car, she climbed out un- 
assisted. But the face she turned to 
Wyatt was drawn and haggard. 

“I’m not going to say thanks for my 
life,” she said. “Only, Jason, the din- 
ner tonight is off. I—I don’t ever want 
to see you again. Do you hear— 
never!” 

She turned and walked swiftly into 
the house. 

“Hell!” said Sanderson. “That 
tears everything. What made her turn 
on you like that?” 

“Sunburn,” said Wyatt softly, “did 
you see her eyes? Why, the poor girl’s 
In torment.” 


WO hours later Wyatt walked in 

on Tellegan, and the latter took 
one look at his face and quickly poured 
whisky into a tall glass and added 
soda. Wyatt took it irritably, drank 
thirstily. 

“Jim,” he said quietly, “I can’t go it 
blind any longer.” 

Tellegan waited silently. 

“She's in trouble—in danger,” said 
Wyatt. “She was going to use me— 
and my plane—to help her. But the 
near-drowning—  She’s changed her 
mind.” 

Still Tellegan remained silent. 

“Sunburn hounded me to call her. 
But she won't answer the phone. Her 
maid told me she was out. She refused 
to accept the orchids I sent over.” 
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Albering did not drop— 
the bullets had missed. 


Suddenly his anger rose. 

“Major Jim, if she’s a German agent 
~—and I doubt it—why in hell don’t 
you arrest her and have done with it?” 

“Are you in love with her?” Telle- 
gan countered. 

“Lord, no! But Jim, she’s fine. 
J—I just can’t go on unless you tell 
me what she’s done.” 

“Yes,” said Tellegan, “it’s danger- 
ous for you, but you’ve got to know.” 

He began to talk and Wyatt leaned 
forward intently: 


was a former British officer, cash- 

iered for using regimental funds. 
A drunken weakling, he had drifted 
around Europe. He went to work for 
a Swiss Information Bureau supposed- 
ly employed by the League of Nations. 
Actually he worked for Nazi Germany. 
She went with him. His present where- 
abouts were unknown. The British 
Military Intelligence said definitely 


Jers Brent, her father, Tellegan said, 


that she was hired by the Deutsches- 
auslandbureau that organized the Ges- 
tapo foreign system. 

“Still, I say, why not arrest her and 
have done with all this melodrama?” 
Wyatt insisted. 

“We want Max Albering,” said Tel- 
legan, “and she'll lead us to him. 
We've got to have him, Wyatt. The 
lives and property of thousands de- 

end on our capturing him.” 

“And who is Max Albering?” 

Then Tellegan told in grim clipped 
sentences of a huge nationally organ- 
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ized agency lor sabotage, propaganda 
and subversive activities. It had “per- 
manent” agents, selling information 
by the piece, traveling espions and 
means to hide and help them, ‘‘drops” 
where information was centralized, 
collectors and “post offices” to which 
orders were mailed. There were Nids, 
small nests of sympathizers; there were 
Sturmtruppen of active agents who 
could chemically start a fire and leave 
no trace, change the set of lathe or 
automatic screw machine so that the 
precision product was micrometrically 
wrong. 

Wyatt listened in fascinated horror. 
You read about such things in books, 


and people said such things existed in 
Europe, but here—now— 
“Albering has built this Geheim- 
dienst,” Tellegan said. ‘It can seri- 
ously endanger our war effort. In his 
pocket he carries the names of. his 
key men, their ‘post offices’ and the 
‘drops.’ We knew about him, tracked 
him, waited for him to build this or- 
ganization so we could smash it, blind 
the Nazis in one blow. We arrested 
Albering in Washington. He killed 
two men and escaped. We are sure he 
is hiding somewhere in Florida, try- 


ing desperately to get away to South 
America. Ursula Brent is trying to 
help him.” 

“Ah,” said Wyatt, “my plane to fly 
there!” 

“Yes,” said Tellegan. 

Again there was silence. Then, at 
length, Tellegan said: ‘““That’s why 
you've got to play up to Ursula Brent. 
We've searched her effects, tried sur- 
prise when you were nearly run over. 
We still don’t know where Albering 
is. She does. And Jason, we’ve got 
to know.” 

“Yes,” said Wyatt slowly, “I guess 
you have.” 


HREE days passed. All Wyatt’s ef- 
forts to see Ursula Brent failed. 
Sunburn Sanderson reported: “She 
saw Otto Busch, though, and he’s a 
credited German agent, registered at 
Washington. So the Nazis are moving 
heaven and earth to get Albering out.” 
“And if Busch is here,” said Telle- 
gan, “they're going to move right 
away.” He turned to Wyatt. “Her 
villa backs on Biscayne Bay. If you 
can’t get in the front, you could row 
over.” He paused. “She’s interested 
in you—else she wouldn’t be trying to 
save you from being involved.” 

“Sure,” said Sunburn; ‘that hand- 
some map of yours gives her flutters.” 

Wyatt scowled. 

“T wish, sometimes, this map of 
mine had cauliflower ears and a 
crooked nose.’”” He sighed and rose. 
“But I'l play a sea-going Romeo— 
and hate myself for days.” 

Shortly after ten that night, Jason 
Wyatt in full dress suit, with two 
love-birds in a covered cage, a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of orchids and a 
two-toned harmonica, rowed a boat 
silently under the shadow of the con- 
crete sea-wall in the rear of Ursula 
Brent’s villa. The moon was not yet 
up and it was very dark. He was just 
going to climb up when voices right 
over his head struck him motionless. 

Ursula Brent’s voice, desperate: 
“Tonight—you say it must be tonight?” 

A thick voice touched with German 
inflections: “Yes, tomorrow may be 
too late. I tell you the verdammt 
Amerikaners are mad to lay hands on 
Max.” 

“But tomorrow, perhaps,” she said 
tautly, “I can get another plane— 
bigger—” 

“Nonsense! Wyatt’s plane is ideal 
—it can easily reach Port-au-Prince.” 

His voice was harsh, commanding. 

There was a brief silence. Wyatt 
took the brandy bottle, wet his mouth 
with the fiery contents. 

“I won't have him hurt, do you 
hear?” the girl cried out passionately. 
“You—” 

“What's this, hysterics? Are you 
then in love with this useless rich 
manikin?” 

Wyatt winced. 


“No. . But he saved my life. He’s 
decent and fine, and he means well.” 

“Enough! Call him now. Be al- 
luring. Do what you must—but get 
the plane tonight.” 

Again silence. Then Ursula’s voice: 
“And Max will keep his share of the 
bargain?” 

“You know he will. You do the 
Reich a great service; besides, Max— 
er—likes you. He—” 

From near Wyatt's feet the love- 
birds twittered, and as he reached 
down suddenly, he dislodged the cage 
from the thwart. It fell with a re- 
sounding crash. 

The voice of Otto Busch barked. 

Swiftly Wyatt began to splash with 
the oars. He sang in maudlin fash- 
ion, “‘She was young, but she was 
pretty and she had a heart of gold—’” 

His splashing brought him the last 
few yards to the seawall from which 
he had drifted out. Noisily he tied 
to the bollard, lifted up the bird-cage 
and clambered up with the orchids. 
He laughed drunkenly. 

“She'll be barring the front door, 
and never think of smart li’l Jason 
coming in the back. A_ seafaring 
Romeo—tha’s me. ‘What’s in a name? 
A rose—’” The quotation from 
Shakespeare ceased there. 

Hands, cruel, powerful hands, seized 
him. In the faint light from the 
house he saw a fat three-chinned face 
in which two blazing eyes flashed 
murderously at him. He tried to 
struggle. 

“Who're youe?” he said. “What you 
doing in Ursula Brent’s garden?” 

“It’s all right, Otto,” said Ursula 
Brent. And she came to Wyatt and 
said: “Jason, you’re drunk.” 

“No, never! Jus’ drowning my sor- 
row at you leaving me to die of loneli- 
ness.’ He turned to Busch and with 
attempted dignity said: “Unhand me, 
my well-larded capon! I’ve come to 
serenade.” 

He gestured to the love-birds and 
began to play “Sweet Nellie Gray” on 
the harmonica. The reek of brandy 
was on him, and Busch drew back. 
Ursula made the big fat man a sign. 
Then she took Wyatt’s harmonica 
away from him. 

“It’s not a lute,” said Wyatt, “but I 
never learned to play anything else.” 
He handed her the orchids with a 
flourish. 

“Come into the house, Jason,” she 
said. ‘‘Mr. Busch, here, was just 
leaving.” 

Busch’s suspicious eyes were on Wy- 
att. Finally the man smiled, bowed 
Continental fashion from the waist. 

“I beg Mr. Wyatt’s pardon,” he said. 
“One thought you an intruder, a 
thief.” 

“Tam,” laughed Wyatt. “I’ve come 
to steal her heart away.” 

He sang another song-snatch, saw 
Busch make a sign to Ursula, and then 
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the big fat man bowed again, made his 
adieus and went away. Wyatt prompt- 
ly reached for the love-bird cage and 
held it out. 

“Peace-offering, darling,” he said. 
“A glimpse of our future—if you want 
it that way.” 

She put the cage on the ground, 
gently pushed Wyatt to a stone seat. 

“Sit down, Jason,” she said, almost 
wearily. ‘We'll settle it now.” 

“Shall I play?” asked Wyatt. 

She ignored this. 

“Jason, that day—in the boat—were 
you serious when you asked me to 
marry you?” 

So! It had come. She was playing 
the German’s game. He gave her the 
opening she was obviously needing. 

“Ursula,’ he burst out, “do you 
mean—will you—that is—’ 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, I will.” Sud- 
denly she seized his hands. “I'll try to 
make a decent, interesting wife. But 
let’s go now—tonight—this very min- 
ute. In your plane. Up to the stars, 
where it’s clean and beautiful.” 

For an instant Wyatt almost forgot 
his réle. Her gallantry, the struggle 
to do this mockery, bit clear to his 
soul. In time he remembered. 

“Then upsy-daisy,” he said, “and 
Ill pick you a bouquet of moon- 
beams.” 

He took her in his arms, and her 
warm parted lips pressed against his. 

She did not permit it long. She 
thrust him away, turned to the house. 

“Tl pack a bag,” she said with 
forced gayety. “You can call the air- 
port and have the plane ready, and 
then help me.” 

Wyatt called the airport. There 
was no chance to call Tellegan; she 
was at his elbow. She talked: she 
had felt this and hadn’t been sure— 
so she had avoided him. Now— 

She insisted on her car, which fur- 
ther prevented Wyatt warning Telle- 
gan of this sudden move. And she 
drove and wouldn't listen to his plea 
that he too needed a bag. 

“You’ve got sport-things in the 
plane,” she said. ‘“‘You always have a 
bag there—you told me so yourself.” 

Wyatt didn’t protest further. A 
profound relief engulfed him. A car 
had swung in behind them. That 
would be Sunburn, who had watched 
the front of the house. 


T a red traffic-light on the way 
to the Municipal Airport, San- 
derson pulled the car up alongside. 
He kept his face to the front, mouth 
twisted. He had obviously followed 
to see if Wyatt needed help. 

Wyatt said joyously: “My fran’, gaze 
for once upon a happy man. I go to 
be married. This is my love. And 
we fly away to honeymoon among the 
palaces of the clouds.” 

Sanderson looked at him. ‘“Geeze, 
you're nuts, bud!” he said, and then 


tore away with a roar as the light 
changed. 

Ursula drove more slowly. 

“Yes,” said Wyatt, “Iam nuts—about 
you, Ursula darling.” He leaned his 
head against her soft shoulder and 
slumped down. “Call me when the 
honeymoon express is ready.” 


ELOW, was the sea, with the white 

ridges of surf on the shore, and 
the moon path leading out and _ be- 
yond the little lights of ships and 
climbing the sky to where the moon 
was hung like an arc light in a bowl of 
ink. And against the moon the plane 
droned on and Wyatt watched the 
cold moonlight etch Ursula Brent's 
exquisite profile. 

She was flying the ship with a sure 
light touch on the controls. He had 
turned it over to her right after the 
take-off. Thus she could not see the 
low-wing Batavia plane take off in 
pursuit with Sanderson at the stick. 
Somewhere behind now, Sanderson 
followed; someone had removed the 
exhaust-flame mask from the exhaust 
stacks of Wyatt’s ship and the red 
flashes were easily seen in the night. 

Despite his apparent dozing Wyatt 
was tense. It would soon be over— 
this girl in prison, cursing him for 
tricking her. Meantime, how was she 
going to seize his plane from him? 

The ship droned northward through 
the night. Presently, Ursula Brent 
said, “Jason?” 

He stirred, opened his eyes. 
darling.” 

She had a small silver flask, the cap 
off. She held it out. She was smiling. 

“A marriage, like a ship, wants 
launching.” 

So! A drugged drink! That must 
be it. He fought to keep his face 
impassive. 

“Right, darling.” He smiled and 
took the flask. ‘What does Whittier 
say, ‘To eat the lotus of the Nile, and 
drink the poppies of Cathay’?” 

He was watching her eyes; he had 
chosen the line deliberately. Her 
lips tightened, but the fixed smile 
remained. ‘ ‘Nirvana lies beyond,’” 
she said. 

Wyatt took a deep swallow, handed 
her the bottle. She tilted it to her red 
lips, but her tongue made a stopper. 
She threw the bottle out. Then she 
kissed him lightly. The plane flew on. 

Presently his eyelids were heavy, his 
brain thick. Thank God, Sanderson 
was behind, soon to end this travesty. 
The quicker the better. 

“Sleep, hon—'nother nap,” he said 
and remembered no more. . . 

Before his eyes were chairs, the un- 
painted wall of a wooden shack, a 
window and a screen door that gave a 
view out across an endless vista of 
sawerass and islets of mangrove. The 
Everglades! He thought about it idly, 
not alarmed, just sleepy and content. 


CES; 


Tilting a little, he could see a long 
stretch of meadowland, a raised ridge. 
And there was his plane, drawn up at 
the end, a canvas tarpaulin over the 
radial engine. 

He stared at it, puzzled, and then 
memory came with a surge. Ursula 
Brent! The drug! He glanced down. 
He was lying on a couch; his hands 
weren't fastened. Neither were his 
legs. A blanket covered him hotly. 

But—but—Sunburn Sanderson! He 
had been following to this rendezvous. 
Where was he? Had Tellegan’s men 
made the capture? Was Ursula Brent 
and Max Albering prisoners now? 

He rose up, aware of giddiness, a 
taste in his mouth like a mouse’s biv- 
ouac. Then he heard footsteps, a soft 
mutter of voices. He moved swiftly to 
the window. 

He saw Ursula, boyish in gray slacks, 
a blue ribbon banding her yellow hair. 
Beside her was fat Otto Busch in cord 
breeches and boots. And now, a 
younger, darker, more intense man 
came into view. He strode along 
swiftly, forcing the others to hurry. 
His eyes were deep, glittering and 
dangerous, his mouth thin, curved 
like a shark's. He smoked a cigarette 
in deep nervous inhalations that made 
the fire fairly race toward his thin lips. 
Smoke gushed in quick explosions 
from his mouth as he talked. 

“But he'll starve, suffer—staying here 
seventy-two hours,” Wyatt heard Ur- 
sula’s taut voice say. 

The man—he must be Max Albering 
in this Everglades hideout—said angri- 
ly, “Don’t be a fool. No man dies of 
three days’ exposure in this country. 
He’s bound to discover the trick played 
and go to the police. I don’t want 
them to know, until I’m aboard the 
Italian transatlantic plane out of Ba- 
hia.” 

“Gott!” said Busch. “It is well we 
investigated this young clown and 
found him a rich idler. I could have 
sworn he was under the wall listen- 
ing.” 

“What do you mean?” Albering 
growled. 

“On my way here this morning I 
learned that a plane crashed last night 
between here and Palm Beach. It 
might have been following you.” 

A slow horror mounted in Wyatt, 
driving away the lethargy of the 
drug. Sanderson crashed! That meant 
no one knew where he was. That 
meant Tellegan’s plan had_ failed. 
There was nothing to stop Albering 
from flying to safety in that plane. 
Nothing but Wyatt—and he was un- 
armed, alone. 

He glanced at his watch. Three 
p.m. Come nightfall, Albering would 
take off. What had to be done must 
be done now—on his own. 

He heard them entering the house, 
still talking, but he could make out no 
words. He looked over at the plane. 
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Three hundred yards at least, and 
every inch visible from the house. 
And yet it was the only chance to stop 
Albering. 

Silently he tiptoed out of the room, 
off the porch and walked swiftly to- 
ward the plane. He would be seen, 
but he had a scheme for that. He 
did not dare pause to look back. 

Foot by foot he gained, was within 
ten yards of the canvas tarpaulin when 
he heard a yard-long German curse 
behind. He leaped ahead, grabbed at 
the tarp, wrestled with the rope latch 
that held it. 

Behind him footsteps pounded. 
The damned rope stuck; he wrenched 
at it. And then just as he had it off, 
was reaching to smash the ignition 
commutator, a hand seized his left 
arm, whirled him. <A gun muzzle 
jabbed him cruelly in the stomach. 

“Get your hands up, you hound!” 
He stared into the nervous blaze of 
Albering’s gaze. 

A second later fat Otto loomed on 
the other side. He also had a gun, a 
big Luger with a hollow steel stock 
that made it, in effect, a sub-machine 
gun. Calmly Wyatt let his gaze go 
past them to Ursula Brent, who had 
halted breathlessly. 

“Fi, darling!” he said. “Who are 
these two crop-eared bandits?” He 
saw that her face had paled to flour- 
tint. “What happened? Did we get 
forced down?” 

“Do not try to pretend,” growled 
Albering. ‘‘You were taking the tar- 
paulin off to disable the plane. Your 
acting was clever but not clever 
enough.” 

This Wyatt carefully ignored. He 
took a step toward Ursula, stopped as 
the gun-muzzle gouged his stomach. 

“[’m afraid I don’t understand,” he 
said. 

He saw from her eyes that she still 
believed he had come only to look at 
the motor. Then she said, ‘Jason, 
listen to me. I tricked you. We 
weren't forced down. I pretended to 
want to marry you to get this plane. 
To help a—a certain man escape from 
this country. Herr Albering, here. 
Do not try to resist. You will not be 
harmed. And your plane will be re- 
turned to you. I promise.” 


gees let his eyes swivel to Al- 
bering. Under his pretense he 
was carefully weighing the chances of 
making a fight. He now looked in- 
credulous. 

“Tricked? German agents? Ursula, 
are you crazy?” 
Tt=iSstrues, - 

audible. 

The stricken look on her face de- 
cided Wyatt to gamble. Rather than 
have his blood on her hands, she 
would help him. He bet his life on 
the opinion. 

“Well,’—he shrugged—“‘let’s take off 


Her voice was barely 


all the masks, then. I’m an American 
agent and I’ve been pretending only 
to get you, Ursula, to lead me to Max 
Albcring. You have done so.” 

He paused. He was facing both 
Albering and Busch. 

“We had two planes following last 
night—no exhaust-flash mask on this 
crate.” 

He turned toward the ruts that led 
off the hammock to the eastward. 

“The game is over, gentlemen. My 
friends will be here anv moment with 
a posse.” 

Swiftly he spun around. As he had 
expected, Albcring and Otto had in- 
stinctively looked away from him to 
the road. 

He crouched and slugecd Albering 
with a right hook that came from 
his ankles. It should have dropped 
the Nazi in his tracks. But the slight- 
est flinching at the second of impact 
broke the force of the blow. Instead 
of falling and letting Wyatt's eager 
hand snatch the gun, Albering stag- 
gered back clear and shouted, “Otto!” 

Wyatt turned in his tracks and as 
Otto fired he was leaping in with a 
low flying tackle. How the bullet 
missed him he never knew, but he 
heard the whistle of it. And as he 
drove his fist at Otto, the man, in a 
panic of uncertainty, swung the gun 
like a club. The barrel and muzzle 
took Wyatt across the face with a blow 
that cracked his nose, and the sight 
slashed open his cheek as if a razor 
had been laid across it. One eye had 
sparks in front of it. He staggered, 
and then it was too late. Albering, 
from behind, tripped him and he fell. 

As he lay there, face up, he saw Al- 
bering’s face get tight like a skull of 
death—saw the man’s finger whiten 
on the trigger. 

Wyatt knew that if he had guessed 
wrongly about Ursula Brent he was as 
good as dead. But a second before 
the hammer fell she leaped at Alber- 
ing, knocked the gun aside. She stood 
over Wyatt. 

“He was not to be hurt,” she said, 
“and by heaven, Max, you'll keep 
your word!” 

He started to thrust her away—and 
then saw the gun, a small snub-nosed 
automatic, held firmly in her hand. 
His eyes grew pale and ugly. 

“Tie him up, Otto,” he said sullen- 
ly. “We'll discuss this later.” 

“There’s nothing to discuss,” she 
said. “You have his plane. You'll go 
on schedule and he remains here un- 
harmed.” 

Wyatt, now tied hand and foot by 
Busch, knew Albering would never 
consent to that. . 

It was dark, now, and through the 
pale blue of it came the stuttering ex- 
plosions of the 440 radial in Wyatt’s 
plane being warmed up for the take- 
off. Wyatt, for the twenticth time, 
tore at the bonds that deadened his 


hands from the wrists down. And for 
the twentieth time he succeeded only 
in chafing off skin until the blood ran 
warmly and stickily down to his finger- 
tips. 

Ne knew now that his gamble had 
failed. Ursula Brent had prevented 
his murder by Albering, but she had 
not helped him later. Too late she 
would find out that Albering would 
not keep his word. He felt terrible. 
His nose hurt; he couldn't breathe. 
One eye was shut with a huge shanty 
on it, and across his face lay the slash 
that hurt every time he blinked. 

The motor, warming gradually, 
picked up smoothness. Not long now 
till Albering would take off, to land 
in Port-au-Prince and head for Ger- 
many. 

He wriggled off the couch, but his 
fect were numb. He was utterly help- 
less. He heard Albering and Otto 
Busch talking, moving toward the 
plane. Were they going so soon? 


S he tried to roll toward the win- 

dow the door behind him sudden- 

ly opened. A pale rectangle of yellow 

kerosene lamplight flooded through 

and picked him out as with a spot- 

light. He heard Ursula Brent gasp: 
“What are you doing?” 

“The thing I started out to do,” he 
said harshly; “stop Albering’s escape.” 

“Let him go,” she said. 

The next instant she had bent over 
him. He heard the rasp of a knife. 
His hands were free—then his legs. 
And she was whispering: ‘They're 
coming back, to—to— Go into the 
sawgrass. The road out is to the east. 
Fifteen miles to Sun City. Quick!” 

He lay, feeling pins and needles in 
his hands and feet. All the warm 
glow of joy he had felt in realizing 
she had risked all to save him, now 
fled. 

“They'll know you released me,” he 
said. “Give me a gun. I can take 
them.” 

“I’m all right,” she said impatient- 
ly. “Get moving.” 

His legs held him now. His hands 
were no longer numb. He walked to 
her. “Give me that gun of yours,” he 
said. “Albering mustn’t get away.” 

She shrank back, eyes wide with 
amazement, and bringing out the snub- 
nosed automatic, she covered his heart. 

“Are you mad?” she half-whispered. 
“LT risk my father’s life to save you— 
and now you would ruin everything. 
Get back!” 

Wyatt stared. 

“Your father?” 

She gestured impatiently, as if he 
asked a stupid question. 

“My father was a German agent. 
He tried to escape at the beginning of 
the war; he’s still English. They've 
got him in a Belgian concentration- 
camp. They'll give me him for Al- 
bering’s safe arrival.” 
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Dear God, 
He 


Wyatt closed his eyes. 
situations like this couldn’t exist! 
opened them, gestured. 

“T’ve a new trade to make—my way. 
Go-—quickly. I’m safe enough here.” 

When he didn’t move, her red lips 
flattened. 

“T’ve tried to redeem my debt to 
you. I tell you to go—but you try to 
get this pistol and by heaven, I'll 
shoot.” 

She took a step toward him. Wyatt 
knew now just how this must be done 
if it was to be done at all. 

“Very well,” he said, ‘and thanks.” 

He went out the rear porch door 
and slid silently around the house. 
He was beyond her sight now, so he 
headed straight for the airplane drum- 
ming there in the night. 

As he stole closer, the regular 
rhythm of the motor told him the 
plane was warmed, ready to go. A 
flashlight glowed briefly to his right 
and he saw the nervous face of Alber- 
ing, going to the shack, cursing luridly. 

Wyatt stole on to the plane. 

Only Otto Busch there now. The 
fat man had the plane door open, 
reaching in to cut the motor. Swiftly 
Wyatt stole up behind him, leaped 
for the Nazi’s back. At that instant 
Busch turned, saw the lunging body 
against the lighter darkness of the 
sky. 

He yelled and shrank back. Wyatt's 
hands just scraped him. Otto went for 
his gun and Wyatt fell to the ground. 
But as he landed at Otto’s feet, his 
hands snaked out, caught the right 
foot of the German. He got his own 
feet under him, raised up with all his 
strength, heaving on the leg. 

Otto let out another yell, and then 
he hung there momentarily horizontal 
in the air, his body slowly turning a 
back flip. He came down on his head 
and neck. Wyatt heard the sickening 
crunch. Then the man’s body lay at 
right angles to his head and he was 
motionless. 

Quickly Wyatt stooped and picked 
up the German’s gun. He was grin- 
ning savagely, and if the hundred 
girls who had sighed over his classic 
profile and smooth hair could have 
seen him then, they would have been 
stunned. His hair matted, his face 
swollen and ruined, he was laughing 
wolfishly, turning toward the plane 
to smash the ignition. 

Then it was that 
from the shack. 

A scream and then a shot—another 
shot! 

Wyatt groaned softly in his throat 
and then his legs were driving him 
toward the hut. He ran with all his 
strength. No time is so eternally long 
as that in which death hangs on the 
thread of seconds. 

It seemed centurics belore he leaped 
on the porch, crashed through the 
screen and inside. In this room the 


a scream came 


kerosene lamp glowed saffron and the 
place was yellow save for the pale face 
of Ursula Brent on the floor and the 
crimson stain on her white sport shirt. 
And there was Max Albering, coming 
closer, kicking away the gun from her 
hand and bending over to put his gun 
muzzle to her yellow hair. He reached 
also toward a leather folder partly 
under her body. 

Deliberately Wyatt aimed. The gun 
roared twice. But Albering did not 
drop—the bullets had missed. 


IN a flash, Albering straightened, 
and with one sweeping movement 
knocked the lamp crashing from the 
table. It hit the floor with a smash. 
For an instant there was blackness. 
Then some tiny spark of the wick ig- 
nited the oil pool. A yellow glow 
sprang up. For a moment Wyatt saw 
Albering plunging through the screen 
of the window. He fired again. He 
could not believe he had missed for 
the third time. But Albering van- 
ished and Wyatt heard his racing foot- 
steps going away. 

He started to pursue but he saw the 
flames spreading along a mat toward 
Ursula—and he ran back, scooped 
up her body and the leather folder, 
and carried both outdoors. Faintly 
he saw Albering racing toward the 
plane. The motor still ran. Within 
a moment the German would be in 
the air and free. 

Wyatt sighed and put down the 
girl’s body at a safe distance from 
the burning hut. He ran toward the 
plane. 

He was too late by seconds. Be- 
fore he was halfway there he heard 
the engine howl in louder note. The 
plane, without chocks, began to move. 
There was not much runway, but 
there was enough with that big wing- 
spread. Wyatt cursed, changed his 
direction and raced to get squarely 
in front of the plane. 

It was moving swiftly now. The 
tail was up. The ship grew rapidly 
light. Now there was air between 
the wheels and the ground. It was 
flying. It was going over his head. 
He stood stock-still in its path. Unless 
he crouched now, the landing-gear as- 
sembly might decapitate him. But 
he did not crouch. At the last possi- 
ble instant, when there was no chance 
to miss, he hurled the revolver square- 
ly into the center of the glittering 
whorl of light that was the propeller. 
At the same instant he flung himself 
forward and hugged the ground. 

He heard the metallic clang as the 
gun bent the propeller-blades. The 
next instant the even roar of the 
motor became a crazy mad song. It 
settled. ‘The landing-wheels barely 
skimmed his head. The bent pro- 
peller set up a series of vibrations that 
seemed about to tear the screaming 
motor from its bed. 


Now it was past him but not flying. 
It had settled back to earth. It could 
neither rise nor stop.. And the next 
instant, with a sickening crash the 
plane plunged squarely into a mass of 
mangrove. 

An instant of silence was followed 
by the crackle of flames. The burn- 
ing gasoline swept tongues of fire 
along the tail which stood straight up 
in the air. And out of that furnace 
Max Albering never climbed. 

Wyatt presently rose and walked 
toward the burning shack. He was 
thinking drearily: “Well, Tellegan 
won't get that list of agents after all. 
But a man can’t do everything alone.” 

He came to Ursula’s limp figure 
and squatted down wearily beside her. 
The leather case was there. He sat on 
it. The girl was shot—badly. Wyatt 
felt her pulse. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim,” he muttered, “you'd 
better get here soon. She’s all right, 
is Ursula.” 

Exhaustion overcame him then, and 
the night passed dreadfully, when he 
didn’t know whether he dreamed it or 
she cried out for him in her delirium. 
Once he thought he heard a plane 
motor, but it went away. And the 
two fires burned themselves down to 
embers and he slept again. In the 
dawn Ursula’s face was gray, and she 
no longer babbled. It did not seem 
that she breathed. He could only 
wave his fists at the sky and curse, and 
droop in a hopeless stupor. 

Tellegan and Sunburn came with 
the sun, guided, they said, by the two 
fires reported by a naval flying cadet. 
Wyatt scarcely heard. 

“She’s fine—and grand, Jim,” he 
said. “You've got to save her.” 

Somehow he endured the ride out 
and the seemingly endless two hours he 
waited for a hospital report. Ursula 
Brent would live, the surgeon said. A 
transfusion, some bone-mending, and 
she'd be all right. 

Wyatt poured himself another drink 
and sat down. “She stole Max Al- 
bering’s papers, Jim,” he said. “She 
wanted me to go free and she had to 
have a trade for her father’s life. And 
Albering caught her and shot her.” 

“Yes,” said Tellegan, “that was the 


way of it. Poor girl! Her father is 
dead—must be. The Nazis were trick- 
ing her.” 


“I hope for her sake he’s not dead,” 
said Wyatt. “And I want you to let 
her go free.” 

Tellegan nodded. “She will. 1 

romise.” He paused. Then: “Jason, 
I'd like to talk to you about some- 
thing else.” 

Sanderson came in, grinned silently 
and sat down. 


Another adventure of Jason Wyatt 
will be described by Mr. Painton in 
an early issue. 
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“Shoot!” Wyatt said. 

Tellegan said slowly, gravely, “This 
has been more than a favor to me, Ja- 
son, and I’ll tell you why. Whether 
we will or no, the United States must 
come out of this war the greatest 
power in the world. And the responsi- 
bilities of that world power, this time, 
we cannot avoid. If there is to be 
peace and security for the world’s 
peoples in our lifetime, America must 
aid to obtain them. Among the na- 
tions of the world hitherto, America 
has been a child, growing lustily, 
showing great strength, but taking no 
part in bringing tranquillity to the 
family of nations. We are grown up 
now; like a youth reaching manhood 
we must take manhood’s trials, joys, 
authority and worries.” 

Wyatt leaned forward, his eyes shin- 
ing. He did not speak. 

The older man smiled gravely down 
at him. 

“To keep the peace in the world the 
United States must have wide infor- 
mation. Cabals, intrigues, conspira- 
cies, madmen, must be uncovered be- 
fore they gain momentum. England de- 
veloped a great secret service to that 
end. We, too, in our turn must have 
a great secret service. We must start 
from scratch, with little experience, 
calling on all the brains of the nation. 
We'll make blunders, fatal mistakes, 
but we'll learn; bravery and brains 
and complete self-sacrifice will enable 
our country to act quickly and cor- 
rectly so that future generations will 
avoid the mad hell we have endured 
in ours.” 

He paused, fingering a Phi Beta 
Kappa key on an old-fashioned watch 
chain. 

“I’ve always known you were brave 
and intelligent, Jason. Now, I find 
you are quick on your mental feet— 
have horse sense. Your wealth and 
reputation as a play-boy give you the 
perfect cover to go anywhere and act 
for us.” 

He broke off sharply, then said, 
“I’m not Military Intelligence, Jason, 
I’m head of the Secret Corps, workin 
directly for the State Department an 
the President. I’d like to have you 
serve with me.” 


HERE was a brief hush. Then Wy- 

att nodded quietly. “You know I 
will, Jim,” he said gently. Then, feel- 
ing too damned sentimental, he 
grinned. “It’s so blasted melodrama- 
tic and you meet such interesting 
people.” 

Tellegan smiled. 

Wyatt felt ruefully over his face. 
“However, Jim, you can’t use me as 
the handsome lure any more—unless 
gorilla maps are alluring.” 

“It isn’t the face, Jason,” replied 
Tellegan softly, “but the man.” 

And Jason leaned back and grinned 
contentedly. 


Cfh e Wark of Cain 


HERIFF JEFF ‘TOLLIVER, awak- 
ened by the ringing of the tel- 
ephone on the table at his 
bedside, switched on his read- 

ing-lamp, and before taking the re- 
ceiver from its cradle, glanced at the 
clock across the room on his bureau. 


It was three a.M., and calls at that 
hour meant trouble. “Tolliver speak- 
ing,” he said. “What’s happened?” 
“This is Mrs. Henry Lenroot, of 
945 Montrose Avenue,” a woman said. 


“My husband was due home for din- 
ner at six-thirty last night, and he 
hasn’t arrived, and he hasn’t tele- 
phoned. I know something dreadful 
has happened to him.” 

“Hum-m-m!” Sheriff Tolliver be- 
came thoughtful. He had reason to 
know Henry Lenroot rather well. The 
man was the proprietor of a duly in- 
corporated social club in Pilarcitos 
City, but the membership was con- 
fined to men who liked to gamble. 
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Sheriff Jeff Tolliver knew how to 
deal with men—and murder.... A 
story which reveals the author of 


“Cappy Ricks” 


and ‘*“‘Parson of 
Panamint” in fine form. 


by Peter 


BL. Kyne 


Tolliver had raided this club half a 
dozen times and arrested Lenroot and 
his employees each time, but somehow 
the district attorney had never man- 
aged to secure a conviction. Jeff Tol- 
liver had his own ideas about that, but 
one job at a time was all he felt he 
could manage. 

“Where did your husband spend 
yesterday, Mrs. Lenroot?” he asked. 

“At Bay Meadows race-track.” 

“T wonder if he had any luck?” 

“He did. He telephoned me just 
after the sixth race that he had won 
ninety-five hundred dollars—and that 
he was about to take a bus for home. 
Nothing in the last two races inter- 
ested him.” 

“Did he plan to stop anywhere en 
route homer” 

“Yes, but I do not know where. He 
was going somewhere to buy me a 
dachshund puppy. My dachshund 
died last week.” 

“Is he in the habit of staying out 
nights without notifying you?” 

Her voice broke. 

“No. Henry is very considerate. 
The only worry he has ever given me 
is over that Pastime Social Club of 
his.” 

“T’'ve given you that worry, Mrs. 
Lenroot,” the Sheriff corrected her. 
“And he isn’t at the Pastime Social 
Club, because I have a padlock on it, 
pending its abatement. Did he go up 
to the races in his car?” 

“No, he went by bus.” 

“Well, if he doesn’t appear for 
breakfast, telephone me and I'll start 
an investigation. Henry liked to stage 
celebrations, you know. He may have 
met some other sporting gents and 
started opening up champagne—quick, 
easy money sometimes inspires sport- 
ing men to do that. There is nothing 
I can do about it tonight, and it is my 


experience that nine missing persons 
out of ten aren’t really missing. Start 
worrying after breakfast.” 


N the morning Henry Lenroot was 

still missing, so Jeff Tolliver insti- 
tuted the usual inquiries through the 
usual channels. 

That was on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember. Dove season opened on the 
morning of September fifteenth, and a 
man hunting doves in the great wide 
wash known as Arroyo Seco in the hills 
ten miles west of Pilarcitos City 
dropped a bird into a clump of new 
willow growth under the thirty-foot 
perpendicular north bank of the wash. 
He fought his way in to retrieve the 
bird, found a large burlap bundle and 
saw at a glance it was a wool-sack tied 
at the mouth; when he felt the con- 
tents, he knew it contained a corpse, 
so he drove back to Pilarcitos City, re- 
ported to the Sheriff, and guided him 
and the coroner and the latter’s as- 
sistants back to the body. 


The Sheriff examined the puppies, 
and decided he was going to have one. 


It was that of Henry Lenroot. 
“Somebody took Henry for a ride,” 
the coroner suggested. 

“Yes—after he had been killed and his 
body robbed of more than nine thou- 
sand dollars he’d won at the races. 
Somebody saw him cashing his win- 
ning tickets and followed him. I’m 
afraid this is going to be a tough case 
to solve. I’ll start here while you take 
the body to the morgue.” 

When he could find a low spot in 
the bank, the Sheriff climbed out and 
walked back to the point above where 
the body had been found. As he had 
expected, he found scuffed footprints 
here, and followed them across a field 
to an unimproved dirt road that ran 
parallel to the Arroyo Seco. He 
thought: “Jt was a one-man job. The 
murderer came out here with the body 
in his car at night and parked on this 
old road. He knew he wouldn't be 
disturbed in this solitude... . Must 
have been out this way before, be- 
cause he knew the soil between the 
road and the arroyo is deep alluvial, 
almost sandy, and honeycombed with 
squirrel and gopher holes... . If he 
drove his car over to the bank, he 
knew he'd risk bogging down, and 
that would be fatal. So he carried 
Henry over—two hundred yards, at 
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least... . Must be a powerful man, 
because Henry was no runt. No clue 
in the tire-tracks in the dust of this 
road—a dozen carloads of dove-hunters 
have traveled it this morning. Yes, 
this 1s going to be a tough case to 
crack unless I can connect him with 
some known person at the race-track.” 

At the morgue he took possession of 
the wool-sack and Lenroot’s clothing 
and carried them up to the laboratory 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in San Francisco. He had neither the 
equipment nor the technicians to 
make the scientific investigation that 
he realized this case demanded, and 
the F.B.I. was always willing to help 
local law-enforcement officers in ex- 
change for the latter’s codperation 
with them. But all they could tell him 
was that the blood on the wool-sack 
was human blood. 

Exhaustive inquiry revealed that no- 
body who knew Lenroot had seen the 
murdered man at the race-track. One 
of the cashiers identified him from a 
pootceraph as a man for whom he 

ad cashed a thousand-dollar bet on a 
horse named MacGregor on the pre- 
vious Saturday. The trail seemed ir- 
revocably lost at the race-track. 


N the morning of the eighteenth 

Tolliver said to his chief deputy: 
“Jim, there’s a man named Fritz Hein- 
rich who lives at 486 Parkside Avenue, 
and one of his neighbors has sworn 
out a warrant charging him with dis- 
turbing the peace and maintaining a 
nuisance. He has seven dogs in his 
back yard, and they bark. ... We have 
an ordinance in this town respecting 
the maintenance of kennels in residen- 
tial districts—and more than two dogs 
constitutes a kennel. Go bring him 
ATI se 

The deputy grinned. 

“Tll bet a dime the complainant 
is a woman with a baby, and that the 
barking of the dogs keeps the baby 
awake.” 

“Undoubtedly. I know this Hein- 
rich. He has a cobbler’s shop a few 
doors south of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank. The poor devil can’t af- 
ford to pay a fine, so I'll talk to him 
and try to induce him to take out a 
kennel license, muzzle his dogs or get 
rid of them. He may want to go to 
the bond-and-warrant clerk’s office to 
put up the nominal bond required for 
the charge of disturbance of the peace 
or be confined in my jail. Don’t 
bother about it. I'll square the case if 
he’ll codperate, and turn him loose on 
his own recognizance. I know the 
judge will give me permission.” 

When the deputy returned with the 
cobbler, Jeff Tolliver read the warrant 
to him and explained the predicament 
in which the man had innocently 
placed him.elf, and Heinrich readily 
promised to send his dogs away. He 
planned, he said, to buy a little place 


beyond the city limits and would re- 
establish his kennel there where it 
would not constitute a nuisance, and 
where no municipal kennel license 
would be required of him. The Sher- 
iff thereupon telephoned to the local 
police magistrate, explained the situa- 
tion to him and was instructed to per- 
mit Heinrich his freedom on his own 
recognizance. ... 

The following afternoon Jeff Tolli- 
ver parked his car in front of a shabby 
bungalow at 486 Parkside Avenue. 
There was a one-car frame garage on 
the same lot; it stood close to the bun- 
galow and, like it, its front was set 
back the legal limit from the side- 
walk—twenty feet. A concrete drive- 
way led to it from the street, and be- 
tween it and the bungalow was an 
alley about four feet wide. A high, 
stout wire-mesh gate had been hung 
at the entrance to this alley, and the 
Sheriff noticed it led into a back yard. 
Inside the gate a dachshund and six 
three-months-old puppies stood on 
their hindlegs, front paws on the base- 
board of the gate, and barked vocifer- 
ously at him. 

The gate was locked with a plain 
flat door lock, so the Sheriff got out a 
skeleton key he kept on his key-ring 
for opening just such locks and passed 
on into the back yard. He stood here 
a moment, gazing around him; then, 
noticing a door in the rear of the ga- 
rage, he opened it and quietly went 
inside. 

He found a light-switch just inside 
and he pressed it, gazed around the 
empty garage a couple of minutes and 
picked two or three small pieces of 
glass out of the sawdust spread in the 
center of the concrete floor to catch 
the drip of oil from the motor of the 
car stored there. He returned to the 
rear yard, saw a large garbage can 
under the stairs that led up to the 
kitchen door of the bungalow, lifted 
off the lid, poked around in the gar- 
bage, set the lid back on again, let 
himself into the house via the kitchen 
door, and was there half an hour. 
When he returned to the yard, fully 
satisfied nobody had seen him making 
his illegal entry, he examined the pup- 
pies, and decided he was going to have 
one, then drove away. 


N hour later he dropped in on Fritz 

Heinrich and said cheerfully: 
“Fritz, you’re in trouble again. This 
time I’m taking you in for the mur- 
der of Henry Lenroot.” 

He ducked as the short, heavy cob- 
bler’s hammer was hurled at his head. 
And then his gun was out and cover- 
ing Heinrich, while one of his depu- 
ties entered the little shop, slipped 
handcuffs on the man and drove away 
with him to the county jail. Sheriff 
Tolliver strolled down to the City 
Hall, swore to the charge of murder 
and had the warrant for Fritz Hein- 


rich’s arrest issued to him for service. 
Then, accompanied by the district at- 
torney and the latter’s stenographer, 
he returned to the jail and had Hein- 
rich brought into his office. 


“He he began, “I’m going 
to tell you a story and not ask 
you questions, the answers to which 
may be used against you at your trial. 
Last Saturday, contrary to your usual 
custom, you closed your shop at noon, 
drove up to Bay Meadows race-track 
in your car, which is a 1937 coupé 
with a large trunk. You made a two- 
dollar bet on Marigold in the first 
race to win, and she paid twelve-sixty. 
You bet ten dollars on Grayling to 
win in the second race and he paid 
eight-sixty for two-dollar tote tickets, 
so now your two dollars had grown to 
$45.60. You felt you could afford to 
plunge a little, so in the fifth race you 
bet fifty dollars on Happy Days to 
place, and he won and paid $18.80 for 
two-dollar tote tickets. You bet a hun- 
dred dollars on Lordsburg in the sixth 
to place—and you won this bet also. 

“Now, you had to go to the window 
where they cash fifty- and hundred- 
dollar bets, and there you found your- 
self standing behind Henry Lenroot; 
you saw him turn in a large bundle of 
tickets to be cashed, and you saw the 
cashier pay him a trifle over seventy- 
two hundred dollars on a horse called 
MacGregor. 

“Right then, perhaps, you wished 
you had played MacGregor. I imagine 
there was born in you that moment a 
feeling of envy for Henry Lenroot; 
later you recalled how you had lis- 
tened to him count his winnings and 
remark to the cashier that he was 
through betting for the day.” 

Jeff Tolliver drew a race program 
from his inside coat pocket. “I found 
this in your house, and I noticed you 
had penciled on the clear space left 
at the bottom of each race, the rec- 
ord of your play. You weren’t smart 
enough to go home with your win- 
nings. You had to bet your roll across 
the board on Don Eduardo in the 
seventh—and he wasn’t in the money. 
So you went home two dollars loser on 
the day! 

“Henry Lenroot went home on a 
bus, and even though you waited for 
the seventh race, you reached Pilarci- 
tos City before he did. Well, the bus 
depot is two blocks from your house, 
and he remembered having read in 
our local paper your advertisement of 
dachshund puppies for sale. His wife 
had recently lost her dachshund, so 
Henry was in the market for a pup 
and he decided to call on you, buy the 
pup and bring it home to his wife. 

“When you answered his ring at 
your front door-bell, you recognized 
him as the man who had won seventy- 
two hundred dollars at the track and 
had had sense enough to go home with 
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it. You are a poor man and, [| sup- 
pose, avaricious; you were furious at 
yourself for not having been as wise 
as Henry Lenroot, and you envied him 
both his common sense and his win- 
nings. You had dreamed of a little 
place of your own outside the city 
limits—and here was a chance to ac- 
quire it! 

“You led Henry Lenroot down into 
your back yard, and there were no 
witnesses because you are a bachelor, 
and anyhow, nobody can see what goes 
on in your back yard except those in 
it at the time. While Lenroot was 
looking at the puppies, you went into 
your garage, procured a_ball-peen 
hammer from your tool-kit, stepped 
outside and while Henry Lenroot had 
his back turned to you and was still 
busy examining the puppies, you 
struck him one furious blow over the 
head and killed him.” 

“Dot iss a lie!” 
yelled. 

“You knew nobody could possibly 
see you commit the murder, because a 
high board fence bounds the rear of 
your lot, and the lot that abuts against 
it from the other side of the fence is 
vacant. Your bungalow forms the 
eastern side of the yard; with the ex- 
ception of the alley, the yard is ob- 
scured by the garage from the sight of 
anybody in the street, and the wall of 
the house next door on the west has 
no windows in it. 

“Well, you dragged his body into 
your garage by the rear door, robbed 
it, and after dinner you placed Henry 
in a wool-sack, loaded him into the 
trunk of your car, drove out to Ar- 
royo Seco and threw the body over 
the bank into the willow growth 
where it was found. You're a big, pow- 
erful man, Heinrich; but even for you 
it was quite a chore carrying Henry 
Lenroot that two hundred yards to the 
arroyo. Nobody would attach any im- 
portance to the comings or goings of 
a cobbler from his garage, and nobody 
saw you going out to Arroyo Seco or 
returning, so you figured your crime 
would never be discovered. And you 
were well pleased with the results of 
your daring, because Henry Lenroot’s 
wallet contained ninety-five hundred 
dollars. You overlooked a hundred 
and five dollars he carried in loose bills 
in his trousers pocket.” 


Fritz Heinrich 


EFF TOLLIVER tossed a brown leather 
J bill-fold onto his desk. “There it 

is,’ he said. “I found it tucked 
away back of the half-raised damper 
in the fireplace at your house.” 

He shook three pieces of concave 
glass out of an envelope. ‘“That’s the 
crystal of Henry’s wrist-watch. I found 
it in the sawdust on your garage floor. 
I was looking for it, because I’d no- 
ticed it was missing. Henry had a 
very fine watch, but you decided not 
to take it. Too dangerous.” 


“You are crazy,” Heinrich ground 
out. 

“Yes—like a fox. Well, the follow. 
ing morning when you went to clean 
up your garage, you noticed Henry's 
cased spectacles on the floor, so you 
threw them into your garbage-can, 
where I found them.” The Sheriff 
laid them on the table with his other 
evidence. “You washed the floor of 
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the garage thoroughly, but still the 
bloodstains showed in the more or less 
porous concrete, so you bought a can 
of gray paint at Kendall’s hardware 
store and painted the entire floor with 
the exception of the oily area in the 
center where the sawdust is. When | 
have more time, I will sift all that 
sawdust and find the remaining pieces 
of the shattered watch-crystal, glue 
them together and prove to the jury 
the reconstructed crystal fits Henry 
Lenroot’s wrist-watch.” 

Heinrich mopped his brow, beaded 
with perspiration. The Sheriff went 
on: “The wool-sack was a good clue. 
There isn’t a pound of wool produced 
in this county, but I always carry one 
in my car when | go deer-hunting. 


pempaern eae 


i tenes 


After I’ve killed a buck and dressed it, 
I draw the wool-sack up over it and tie 
it at the mouth to keep yellow-jackets 
and blow-flies from the carcass. So 1 
figured Henry’s murderer was a local 
man who hunted deer in the open 


season. Of course we all buy our 
hunting license and deer-tags in Jim 
Purcell’s sporting-goods store, so ! 
looked over the stubs of his hunting- 
license book and got a list of all local 
men who had purchased hunting li- 
censes and deer-tags. Your name was 
among them. 

“Well, then, I had to consult the 
State Fish and Game Commission to 
discover from their records what local 
men had killed bucks during the last 
season, and approximately where. The 
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fact that you had mailed in a deer-tag 
properly validated and indicating you 
had killed a buck in the Arroyo Seco 
didn’t mean anything to me; but when 
one of your neighbors swore to a war- 
rant charging you with maintaining a 
nuisance—to wit, an unlicensed kennel 
in the city limits—and with disturbing 
the peace, I began to wonder if you 
might not be the killer, and that you 
had known where to hide the body 
because, having hunted in the Arroyo 
Seco, you knew the lay of the land. 
“While I talked with you here, | 
decided you were a man who could 
have carried even such a heavy man 
as Henry Lenroot across that field 
from your car—and the longer 1| 
studied you, the more convinced I 


became that I was on a hot trail— 
particularly when you told me you 
were planning to buy a little place out- 
side the city limits where your dogs 
wouldn’t disturb the peace, and where 
a municipal license would not be nec- 
essary. I thought: ‘Maybe this man 
has come into some money recently. 

.. You see, I knew Henry had at 


least ninety-five hundred dollars on 
his person when he disappeared, be- 
cause he had telephoned the good 


news to his wife from the track. Also 
Mrs. Lenroot had told me Henry had 
telephoned her he was going some- 
where to buy her a dachshund puppy, 
because the dachshund dog she had 
had died recently. 1 figured if you had 
dachshunds, I’d crack the case, so 1 
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went out to your house to investigate, 
and was greeted by a dachshund bitch 
and six puppies!” 

Jeff Tolliver loaded his pipe medi- 
tatively. He continued: “The district 
attorney will assure you that in all 
probability you cannot be convicted 
of first-degree murder because your 
crime was not premeditated but the 
result of a sudden overwhelming im- 
pulse. So if you'll sign and swear to a 
confession he’ll dictate presently, and 


— 


“Fritz, I’m taking you 
in for the murder of 
Henry Lenroot.” He 
ducked as the hammer 
was hurled at his head. 


agree to pee guilty to a charge ot 
manslaughter, I’m sure the district at- 


»*torney will urge the judge to accept 


your plea. The sentence will be from 
one to twenty years in the State pen- 
itentiary; after you have served three 
or four years the State Board of Prison 
Directors will decide just how long 
your sentence will be. They may let 
you off with less than twenty. How 
about it, Heinrich? Is it a deal?” 
The cobbler bowed his head. 
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“Did it all happen exactly as I re- 
lated, Heinrich?” | 

“Exactly.” 

“It is as easy to fill in the details of 
this case as it is to fill in a ditch. By 
the way, who will care for those 
dachshunds now?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Want me to take them over and 
sell the bitch and five pups for my 
pick of the litter? I'll deposit the 
money to your credit with the warden 
at San Quentin. You can buy little 
extras then, you know.” 

Heinrich nodded, and Jeff Tolliver 
glanced at his watch. “Getting close to 
dinnertime,” he said. “Guess I’d bet- 
ter go up to your house, Heinrich, and 
load those dogs into my car. Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney, I'll leave you here to 
finish your business with the prisoner. 
I’ve finished mine. My night deputy 
will lock him up after he’s signed his 
confession.” 


EFF TOLLIVER rose and gazed down 
at the stricken man. “They always 
leave a trail to the man smart 

enough to see it, Heinrich; and God 
put the brand of Cain on you. The 
area between where you pee your 
car and the north bank of the Arroyo 
Seco is quite thickly overgrown with 
poison oak. In the dark you didn’t 
notice that! And the thirteenth of 
September was the hottest day we've 
had this year, so I knew it was still 
hot in the Arroyo Seco when you ar- 
rived there. ... I knew you would per- 
spire freely while carrying your burden 
over to the bank. .. . I knew your 
pores would all be open, that your 
hands and face had come in contact 
with the poison-oak bushes and that 
it would have been a miracle if the 
poisonous oil on the leaves hadn't in- 
fected you. I know it infected me. I 
walked through that poison-oak area 
in daylight and was very careful to 
avoid contact, but still I got poisoned 
on both hands.” Jeff Tolliver held up 
his swollen fingers. “Look at the pris- 
oner, Mr. District Attorney! His face 
is so swollen his eyes are half closed, 
and he looks like a Chinaman. I sus- 
pected the man who carried Lenroot 
across that field would acquire a 
fine case of poison-oak infection, so I 
checked up with our local doctors, but 
our friend here hadn’t sought medical 
advice as yet. But when I arrested him 
for maintaining a nuisance—well, 
after one look at him, I had to inves- 
tigate his premises and his car. I 
found blood-stains in the trunk... . 
If I hadn’t been morally certain 
Henry Lenroot’s murderer would be 
found to have a bad case of poison- 
oak infection, I believe the case would 
have bogged down.” 

Jeff Tolliver lighted his pipe. “Well, 
anyhow,” he added, “I'll not have to 
raid the Pastime Social Club again. 
Good night, everybody.” 


OREWORD: The amazing document that fol- 

lows is so remarkable and throws such a clear 

light on the mysterious occurrences of that 

critical year of 1962 that you, as the reader, are 
entitled to an explanation which I shall try to give here 
as briefly as possible. First I must relate how this tre- 
mendous revelation came into my possession. 

You all, doubtless, will recall the recent death and burial 
of David M. Braxton, killed when his rocket-ship collid- 
ed with a meteorite while attempting to establish a new 
commercial rocket speed record of circumnavigating the 


earth in two hours and twenty-two minutes. As a reporter 
for the New York Times Radio-Script-News 1 covered that 
funeral, which took place in Arlington Cemetery in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

‘There were a number of extraordinary facts about this 
funeral. 

First, Arlington Cemetery is exclusively reserved for the 
burial of deceased soldiers and sailors and veterans of the 
United States armed forces in past wars. But David Brax- 
ton never served in such forces. So why was this special 
honor given to him? 


The stupendous adventure of a man who tried 


to stop war—and to do something ebout the weather! 


Copyright, 1942, by McCall Corporation (The Blue Book Magazine). All rights reserved. 
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Second, the President of the United States attended the 
funeral. So did the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
Science, the Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and a hundred or more other leading 
citizens of the nation. David Braxton was a rocket expert, 
an author, a meteorological scientist; but he was listed as a 
minor government employee; and there was nothing in his 
public record to explain why such a list of notables should 
pay him last honors. Furthermore, the President was heard 
to murmur to Major-General Rantry of the U. S. Army 
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Rocket Patrol: “Soon I hope the American people can 
know how much they owe to David Braxton.” 

Bishop Manhard of the Washington Cathedral, in his 
eulogy, hinted at the same thing. “I expect some day all 
mankind will know that civilization itself—and particularly 
American civilization—exists because of David Braxton. 
On that day a fitting monument to so great a man can be 
erected.” 

In the seat of honor was a slender woman of fifty-odd, 
her beautiful face clearly revealed as she flung back the 


“Shall we say a thou- 
sand dollars to sign a 
contract?” he asked. 


heavy black veil of mourning. She was Mrs. David Brax- 
ton. Although she and her husband had been devoted and 
inseparable through the years of their lives, she did not 
collapse in grief. 

On the contrary, her large, lovely eyes were without tears. 
Her chin was up, her slender shoulders squared and in her 
face I saw revealed such love and pride as spanned death 
itself. Hers was a splendid courage and gallantry. 

_I sought her out for the brief words of interview which 
a reporter's ugly job forces him to gain; and I hoped to 
get an explanation of these puzzling occurrences. 

In an instant of high emotion she replied: “Oh, if 1 
could only tell you! But I am pledged to secrecy—” 

“No more, Susan, dear,” cut in a voice, that of Senator 
McKimmond, new chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Scientific Advancement. He smiled gently at her. 

“The need for secrecy, my dear, is past. In fact, the 
President has approved the new venture, and we shall 
make a startling announcement within a few days. The 
public should be prepared for such a statement. The 
story of Dave Braxton will do that. Take this young 
reporter with you and let him have the great story.” 

So it came about that the following day Mrs. Braxton 
placed in my hands the extraordinary narrative that is 
appended here; together with scientific data, newspaper 
clippings and David Braxton’s diaries and memoranda. 

“David wrote it himself,” she said, “and please, in edit- 
ing, do not take out his frailties of which he was well 
aware. He tried to write this honestly—sparing no one, 
particularly himself. Keep him as he was—God bless him 
—human, with human failings, but always a man.” 

I have gone over Braxton’s manuscript word by word. 
I have cut it but little; in order to avoid slowing down the 
pace of the narrative by unduly long scientific explana- 
tions, I have appended footnotes and the titles of source 
material for those wishing more detail. The dramatic 
treatment is Braxton’s, for he wrote well and cogently. 
I have only telescoped and rearranged events. I have 
also frequently included excerpts from diaries and notes to 
cover time-lapses. 

Most importantly, every scientific fact about rockets, 
celestial mechanics and special laws has been checked by 
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Peter Van Dresser, formerly editor of Astronautics, official 
publication of the American Rocket Society which dates 
back for decades. Mr. Van Dresser of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, has personally vouched for the credibility of every 
fact about rocket science, of which he is now one of the 
greatest living experts. 

One word more: all of you have doubtless wondered, 
along with the rest of the world, why, in 1962, the vicious 
Clavex! that ruled Coalition Europe, and Alexander Wu- 
fang, the Pan-Asiatic dictator, did not make their simul- 
taneous attack on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States. You have wondered why the Clavex was de- 
stroyed, why Wufang was assassinated, why, after almost 
continuous war from 1914 to 1958, there has at last come 
a stable peace to the world—a peace that seems likely to 
endure. David Braxton’s story will answer these mysteries. 
You will at last know the inside story of the forty-one days 
when the future of this earth hung in the balance. There 
is no stranger document in all American science. 


CHAPTER ONE 


HE place to begin is two hundred and sixty- 

four thousand feet up over Pike’s Peak, Colo- 

rado, on a cold day in February, 1962. 

Fifty miles high! 

We were three men who had gone farther 
i away from the earth’s surface than any hu- 

man being in history, and every second there was a des- 

perate gamble whether we lived or died. 


1In 1958, a Europe impoverished, ruined by the series of World 
Wars that began in 1914 and continued with brief intervals of 
armistice to 1956, was banded together in a coalition that was 
governed by a central committee called the Clavex. Ernst 
Boehm, successor to Hitler, was dictator of this half-starving 
Europe by virtue of his position as chairman of the Clavex. His 
policy was to conquer the Western Hemisphere to gain food and 
riches for Europe. He had not dared risk war alone, but in 1962 
he formed an alliance with Wufang, the Asiatic dictator, which 
gave the aggressionists an army of twelve million veteran sol- 
diers, and a navy of nine hundred vessels of war, twice that of 
the United States. To stave off war and give time to mobilize 
America for a struggle to the death, the government was ap- 
peasing.... From “Ad Half-Century of War’ by Arthur Johnson, 
Bohn & Greenwood, N. Y., 1994, pp. 2-16-84-88. 


I was seated in the control cubicle of Asteroid, the first 
passenger-carrying experimental rocket ship built in the 
United States. She was eighty feet long, nine feet wide, 
made of polished beryllium steel, and shaped like a gigan- 
tic aérial bomb. I held the indicator dead on 264,000 by 
roaring jets of monatomic hydrogen? which the engine was 
shooting through the three-inch driving-nozzle in the stern. 

Beside me my mechanic, Jasper MacGregor, was staring 
anxiously at the fuel-gauge. Behind, crouched over a small 
desk, Major J. B. Walthame, the commanding officer of 
the U.S. Army Rocket Experimental Base at Pike’s Peak, 
had on radio ear-muffs and was talking with the base 
fifty miles below. 

Through the fused-glass portholes you could see the vast 
curve of the earth’s surface, see it as some gigantic semi- 
flattened ball tumbling endlessly through infinity. There 
was haze and cloud, else we could have seen the blue 
glitter of the Pacific twelve hundred miles westward. Two 
million square miles of earth's surface were down there 
for an infra-red camera to record. 


out if, when war with the Clavex-Wufang coalition 

started, it was possible to bombard Europe from the 
American East Coast with rocket-projectiles—whether we 
could drop vast masses of rocket-borne explosives on Shang- 
hai, Tokyo, Saigon. Maybe I ought to amend that to say 
“accurate bombardment,” because we already knew we 
could heave rocket-projectiles across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The International Rocket Mail was doing it every 
day from Montauk Point, Long Island, and had since 1957. 
Huge steel cylinders, electrically propelled initially at six 
hundred miles an hour. The rocket engines maintained this 
until above the ionosphere, when rapid firing increased 
the speed to one mile a second. They dropped by para- 
chute over London, Paris, Moscow, Rome. 

Only our rocket-projectiles, in war, wouldn't drop by 

arachute. They'd hit, one terrific ton of detonite, and 
base a crater two city blocks square. They'd kill every 
living thing within the radius of a quarter of a mile. The 
trouble was that Europe is a big area; you can’t just aim 
at acontinent. You've got to pick a target and aim to hit 
it, just as you have to aim a cannon. 

That’s why we were fifty miles up. 

Precision range-finders and predictors had been worked 
out so that the orbit of a rocket, like the trajectory of a 
cannon shell, could be prefigured. But those instruments 
had to be practically tested for error, because a rocket has 
to work in various atmospheric pressures—down to none— 
and wind and barometer readings have to be considered. 

Down below, on Pike’s Peak, were two rocket-projectors 
and ten of the new—but unloaded—rocket-projectiles. Pres- 
ently, when all was set, they would be fired at an area, pre- 
determined, to the left of us. And we could study the 
orbit, the margin of error and correct the instruments. 
We were observers, just like artillery spotters, only on a 
monumental scale. 

In case the boys below made a mistake and hit us—well, 
that was why we were taut and excited. 

But it had to be done. Army Intelligence had informed 
us that the Clavex-Wufang gang had also worked out a 
rocket-projectile even if their fuel was not as good as ours, 


Be we weren't up here for that. We were here to find 


?From the early 1920’s until 1956 rocket science had been re- 
tarded by lack of a compact, powerful fuel. During this experi- 
mental period small rockets, using a gasoline and oxygen mixture 
for fuel, had soared forty-one miles and dropped by parachute. 
But it required four pounds of gasoline and sixteen pounds of 
oxygen to propel one pound of rocket at the vital seven miles a 
second necessary to achieve the “velocity of escape” which would 
put the rocket beyond gravity pull and into outer space. The 
discovery by Dr. John Thornbold of H, or monatomic hydro, 
gave a better fuel in compact form, but it was only used in the 
International Rocket Mail Service begun in 1957. 
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so this would be really a war between hemispheres, with 
the ocean the front line; and when it came, we’d have to 
have the range-finders to blow up the Clavex rocket-pro- 
jectors, their ships and transports, and maybe their big 
airplane troop-carriers. 

The danger from a badly aimed projectile, the import of 
our work and this first use of a man-carrying rocket, made 
us as taut as bowstrings. So I jumped sharply, now, as 
Walthame snapped at me: “Braxton, your readings?” 

1 glanced at the instruments. “Altitude, two-six-four- 
zero-zero-zero! Coérdinates are seven-zero-one-six, and one- 
zero-nine-five-zero.” 

Rapidly he barked the numbers into the microphone. 

“Hold her so,” he growled, “and by God, you let her 
vary a centimeter, and you'll answer to me.” 

I’ve got the proverbial quick temper that redheads are 
supposed to have. It boiled now, and I half came out of 
the seat. I had had a bellyful of Walthame from the be- 
ginning. He was a time-serving officer with a pudgy body 
and a pudgy mind, and he had the Army mind that resents 
taking orders from men younger than he. 

The first day Jasper and I had come to the base as ci- 
vilian rocket instructors, he had given us a fish-eyed glance. 

“Get this, Braxton,” he had said coldly. “When I think 
your technical knowledge is correct, I’ll take it. But if 
you try to put out any of the crazy ideas your crack-pot 
father was asinine enough to advance, I’ll demand your im- 
mediate dismissal.’ 

Boy, I came within a hair of letting him have it then and 
there. I loved my father, and I still worship his memory. 
He may have been, as his critics have said, fiercely argu- 
mentative, a wild-eyed theorist, a warped intellectual re- 
cluse. But he was an original brain of genius; he knew 
more about rockets than any living person, and he taught 
Jasper and me our rocket science that this Army square- 
head wanted to use now. 

I had warned Walthame then: “If we’re going to get 
along, you stick to rockets and lay off my father.” 

He had flushed angrily, but the Army needed us, so he 
shut up. But he never lost a chance to ride me—as now. 

Jasper saw my eyes blaze and muttered: ‘Easy, Dave, 
the guy’s nervous.” 

I forced myself to relax in the seat. After all—my coun- 
try was in desperate danger of defeat. 

Walthame rapped: “MacGregor, the recording glasses. 
I’m ordering fire.” 

Jasper peered out at the field. I sat tense over my in- 
struments, holding the rocket in precise position. Wal- 
thame barked into the microphone. 

“Range two-zero-eight-zero. Ready with one?” 

I could hear the metallic voice reply: “One ready, sir.” 

“Fire one,” called Walthame. 

The metallic voice came a second later: ‘One away!” 

MADE certain we did not move a hundredth of an inch. 
| So I never saw the gleaming rocket-projectile flash into 

sight. But it had streaked above us on its precision or- 
bit, and an automatic parachute would drop it fae Jasper 
saw it; so did Walthame. 

The special infra-red glasses that set cross-hairs on the 
exact target area the rocket-projectile should enter-in pass- 
ing had given him his computation. 


8A cannon of the so-called “Big Bertha” type, firing a shell 
seventy miles, imparts a muzzle velocity of roughly one mile a 
second. The heat generated in a rocket in low altitudes would 
kill all inside. Hence a rocket’s speed is imparted slowly, five 
to six hundred miles an hour at atmosphere levels. Above the 
ionosphere—thirty to forty miles high—the same power would 
swiftly increase the speed to one to three miles a second because 
there is no retardation by friction with atmosphere. In outer 
space—beyond two hundred miles—speeds of ten miles a second 
with no further use of power could be obtained, and the planet 
Mars reached in three months. 


“One seen,” >> said. 
is right.” 

The rocket-projectile was three-thousandths of an inch 
off the proper course. This in only fifty miles! Over a dis- 
tance of thirty-five hundred miles, the error would grow 
geometrically, and land the projectile miles away from its 
target. 

Walthame growled: 
three.” 

Now, Jasper had one of those grand mechanical minds 
and a passionate pride in accuracy. Stubbornly he said: 
“My reading is right.” 

Walthame flushed; as a former artillery officer, he had 
from the beginning set himself up as a specialist in target- 
reading. 

“I refuse to accept,” he said, and into the microphone he 
called: “Correction. Zero-one-three error right. The 
order is zero-one-three left.” 

“The order is zero-one-three left,” I heard the metallic 
voice. 

I frowned. That much correction might endanger us— 
if Jasper was right and Walthame wrong. I opened my 
mouth to protest; then I saw Walthame’s hard face and 
shut up. We’d tangled before on this problem of suitable 
range-recorders. 

“Fire two,” called Walthame. 

An instant later: ‘““I'wo away!” 

Man, his voice was hardly dead in my ear before I felt 
the rocket under us give a leap like an overcharged free 
balloon. The dials spun, and we shook and wabbled. 

There was a sharp horrible scream of metal on metal. 

Jasper yelled: “By the Lord, it grazed us—there it goes.” 

I didn’t see the rocket-projectile whining end over end 
through space. I was having too much trouble to control 
the rocket that was side-diving under the nozzle pressure. 

I finally got her righted and held my breath. Had the 
double steel hull been pierced to admit the two-hundred- 
below-zero temperature of the outside? To let our oxygen 
escape? If so, we were finished! I listened to the oxygen 
regenerators. They still worked. The engine was still 
emitting jets of roaring flame to hold us aloft. 

For an instant there was the silence of shock. 

Then I swung furiously on Walthame. 

“If you’d tried out the klystron* the way I said,” I 
growled, “you couldn’t have made that error. In his 
original theories my father figured a klystron was the—” 

The narrow escape had cracked Walthame too. He 
leaped from the desk, shaking. 

“Damn your father and his crazy ideas!” he shouted. 
“He was the laughingstock of every solid scientist. He was 
a crack-brain, as your mother testified at the divorce trial. 
He was a welsher and yellow, and when he was shown up 
as a fool, he killed himself. I’m running this—” 

I heard no more. There is such a thing as a red haze 
over the eyes, a roaring in the brain that drowns out all 
else. All I can remember is that suddenly Walthame was 
on the floor, his face bloody from a cut mouth and nose. 
My hands clutched his throat. And Jasper was pulling at 
me, yelling: ‘‘Dave—Dave, lay off before you kill him!” 

Somehow I staggered back, shaking with fury. I can 
still remember the vibration of the rocket. The ricochet 
of the rocket-projectile had thrown her off balance. I 


“Zero-zero-three right. The sense 


“My sense was right, but zero-one- 


*The klystron is a development of a listening device invented 
during the First World War in 1914, and later used as a sound- 
ing device to chart oceanography and in World War II to help 
night fighters locate enemy bombers. The principle is a radio 
beam sent out that echoes back on striking some object. The 
distance and position of the object is charted by the time of re- 
turn. 

In this case Braxton wanted the klystron beam trained on the 
target. The interception of a truly fired rocket-projectile would 
return an echo and plot the precise point the projectile entered. 
The device was later adopted by the U.S. Army. 
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leaned against the double wall. Jasper was trying to help 
Walthame up. The officer shook him off, wiped the blood 
from his face. His eyes held murderous fury, but he didn’t 
start for me. He sank down at the desk. 

- “Take this crate down,” he said thickly. 
order—damn you! Take us down!” 

The necessity of lowering an injured rocket brought a 
measure of calmness. I cut the power nozzle so that the 
gravity pull dropped us stern first, but not fast enough to 
cause friction and incandescence. At twelve thousand I 
put out the safety parachute, because she was vibrating 
badly. : 

It took the last of the fuel and careful maneuvering by 
the port and starboard steering-jets before her stern struck 
with a splash in the artificial lake which had been built 
to break the final impact with earth. The electric crane 
swung her tongs and hooked the nose ring and swung us 
into the upright slot. 

Not until then did I open the starboard manhole and 
walk out into the crisp thin air and the pale sunshine. I 
didn’t walk far. 

I stood waiting. Jasper muttered, ‘For Pete’s sake, Dave, 
cut it, I tell you. He’s got plenty of influence.” 

Sull I waited. Walthame came out. He had wet a 
handkerchief, was wiping blood from his swollen nose. 

“Now’s your chance to finish it,” I said. 

His eyes held hate, but it was cold malevolence. 
smiled wolfishly. 

“T’ll handle this my way,” he said thinly, and walked off. 

I didn’t know what he meant, and tor a time, actually, it 
appeared he was bluffing. Three days later he sprung his 
bombshell. 

You who read the newspapers know the details. He ac- 
cused Jasper of making the error that nearly cost us our 
lives. He swore that on the reprimand I lost my temper 
and deliberately assaulted him, endangering our lives and 
the only experimental passenger rocket the army possessed. 
He accused us of incompetence, and demanded our im- 
mediate dismissal. 

If we were stunned by this mess of lies, we were dum- 
founded when the War Department upheld his claims. I 
was further accused of unpatriotic attitude and dishonor- 
ably dismissed from the service. Jasper was merely dis- 
charged. 

It was unbelievable—but it was true. 


“That’s the 


He 


CHAPTER Two 


NSTEAD of being the end, that was only 
the beginning. Good Lord, never did a 
punch on the jaw unleash such a national 
uproar. Most of you can remember the tur- 
4% moil of what was known as “the Braxton 
a MLE ed affair.” 
The newspapers assailed Jasper and me as virtual trai- 
tors. There was national tension and hysteria because of 
the approaching war. People evidently believed the Clavex- 
Wufang gang could be defeated by the rocket-projectile 
alone. So by some weird quirk of popular thinking we 
became public whipping-boys. A vent for public nervous- 
ness and hatred of the Clavex! 

“Unfortunately,” said a New York Sphere editorial, ‘in 
our time of crisis there are too few rocket experts, and we 
must see the national existence imperiled by the arrogance 
of young men who forget their patriotic duty. Both Brax- 
ton and MacGregor should be drafted and forcibly made 
to contribute their knowledge to national defense.” 

Our original act was forgotten or magnified beyond all 
belief. I was furious. Every man is entitled to make a fool 
of himself once, and I chose that moment to do so. Stung 
and hurt, when reporters asked me for a statement, I 
snapped: ‘Any nation as stupid as ours, officered by such 
liars and incompetents as Major Walthame, deserves to 


be defeated. Walthame is a truly brilliant example of the 
thick-skulled Army chiefs who refuse to use every device 
needful to protect this country. If the public believes the 
lies about us, it is too dumb to exist. Let them draft us. 
We still won’t work with Walthame.” 

Instead of accepting this as a hot-headed outburst, it was 
referred to as “Braxton’s traitorous utterance.” The up- 
roar grew worse. Jasper and I finally rented a couple of 
rooms on the East Side of New York, under assumed names. 
I knew I had done a foolish act, and we would now shut 
up and let the affair blow over. 

But it didn’t. At this moment the opportunistic Ernst 
Boehm made one of his Clavex speeches, and seized on the 
incident to show that democracy was doomed by its own 
stupidities. 

“Cornelius Braxton, a brilliant scientist, was laughed 
into suicide by the ignorant who rule America. His son is 
called a traitor because he knows too much for the army 
bureaucrats. I offer him the haven of Clavex Europe. We 
shall honor his skill and welcome his knowledge. The 
Clavex is the rule of the intelligent few over ihe moronic 
many. Some day, soon, we shall establish that sensible rule 
in America. One thrust of the Clavex, and America will 
collapse. We will not delay the final thrust much longer 
and let Europe starve while fools have plenty in America.” 

The next day the Sphere demanded our arrest on a 
charge of treason. Thereafter, when Jasper and I went 
out, even briefly, we were shadowed. 


“Yow ll come along quietly, Brax- 

ton,” he said. “It’s the Old Gent 

with Whiskers, and you don’t want 
to keep him waiting.” 


Meanwhile, sick and bewildered by it all, our lives were 
a mess on our hands. The superintendent of the Interna- 
tional Rocket Mail at Montauk Point had employed us 
before, and had been our friend. We went to see him for 
a job. 

Ve looked up from loading the mail-bags in the rockets 
and said coldly: ‘“There’s no job for you here—not now 
or ever.” And ina burst of fury: “By God, I never thought 
I'd live to see the day you were a dirty Clavex, Braxton. 
Get off this reservation!” 

Do you know what it means to be a pariah? To be 
recognized and hissed, and followed and cursed? Our 
pictures in television and newspaper made us known. We 
dared not go out in the day, and at night went only for 
food to cook ourselves in our cheap apartment. 

Only one voice spoke in our behalf—that of Frank 
Beecham of the Forum. 

“Some day honest Americans will look back with shame 
at the public crucifixion of these two young men on the 
altar of propaganda to whip up the fighting pitch of the 
United States. This mass hysteria of hate is the most 
shameful blot on all American history.” 

Poor, open-faced Jasper! He was bewildered, helpless. 

‘How long have we got to take this?” he muttered. ‘‘My 
God, don’t they stop to find out the truth?” 

I tried to cheer him up. He shook his head. ‘“‘Let’s get 
out of the country, Dave. I—I can’t take it. We'll come 
back when it blows over—or the shooting starts.” 

“Go where?” | asked bitterly. “The British Empire 
leaders of Canada are with the U.S., hoping to reconquer 
England. The South American countries don’t like us, 
but they’re in the Hemisphere Union, and the United 
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States is their leader. The only place you could get away 
from this would be in Europe. And by the Lord, I won't 
let them make me run.” 

This was the situation the afternoon the extraordinary 
dark man with the queer blue eyes rapped at the door of 
our room on Avenue A. 

He was over six feet and a half, and he had jet-black 
hair, a dark olive skin that made his blue eyes as out of 
place as if they were made of glass. 

He was panting from the climb. 

“Madonna!” he grunted. ‘“That is a climb.” 

“Gives you an appetite,” I said. “Besides, you’ve got 
the wrong floor.” 

“I’m certain that you are David Braxton,” he said in 
perfect English. 

His smile showed big square teeth, bright against his 
dark skin. : 

“I’m not advertising it just now,” I said; “and besides, 
how did you know we were here?” 

“I had some trouble checking your whereabouts,” he 
continued to smile. “I'd like to talk to you—and Mr. Mac- 
Gregor, too. Permit me.” He held out an engraved card 
that merely read, “Count Rodolpho Della Gracchi.” The 
name was vaguely familiar, but I couldn’t immediately 
place it. 

“What do you want to talk about?” 

“I could tell you better—sitting down.” 


He pressed torward —t didnt Know whether | liked him 
or not. 1 was trying to remember where I had heard the 
name before So! let him pass. It’s too bad | didn’t put 
a bullet through his skull It would have saved so much 
hell later on 

1 stood by the kitchen table, waiting silently. Jasper 
gave up tinkering with a special flashlight. Della Gracchi 
beamed, gave me the full impact of his blue-eyea gaze 
You got the sense then, that the smile was just a mask be 
hind which the real Della Gracchi hid. 

“First of all, Mr Braxton,” he said. “! want to ask you 
a question: have you heard recently from Dr. John Thorn 
bold?” 

‘“Thornbold?” 1 was astonished. 

Dr TVhornbold was an eccentric brilliant scientist, pos 
sessed of twenty million dollars. He had been my tather’s 
best friend; and together, as rocket enthusiasts, they had 
invented monatomic hydrogen. But | had not heard ot 
him since my father had killed himself. | said: “I think 
he died five or six years ago. Why do you ask?” 

He evaded the reply. “We abroad had great admiration 
for him and your father, Mr, Braxton.” 

Now I placed him. “You're the Clavex Minister of 
Scientif: Development,” I said. 

“TI have that honor,” he smiled. “Perhaps it will help 
explain why | have sought you out in your—your distress.” 

I was suddenly suspicious, and kept quiet. | kept think 
ing ii was funny that here we were, almost at war with the 
Clavex, and one of their top-flight leaders was running 
loose in the country. Nations have funny rules. 

“How would you two like to go to South America,” he 
asked suddenly, “and do some fine research work in a 
great laboratory on rockets?” 

Jasper ; ed up then Just mention a rocket ship to 
him, and he starts cheering 

“Working tor the Clavex?”’ I said. 
ready to start a war with us?” 

“Nonsense!” he said ‘‘In the first place, you will not 
be working directly tor the Clavex [his is an independent 
research. Secondly, | can almost promise you that there 
will be no war between our countries. In the game ot 
imernational politics and economic penetration, wartare 
does not always tollow 

“It’s been tollowing regularly tor sixty years, 1 said 

He ignored this. “1 can promise you this, Mr. Brax 
ton—and you too, Mr. MacGregor. You will have oppor 
tunities tor great research such as you have never had 
before You may achieve international honors. You will 
work in South America—in Ecuador, to be exact We are 
prepared to pay you ten thousand dollars tor six months. 
In my ministry, at least. we recognize. Mr. Braxton, that 
you are one of the very few really expert rocket engineers 
in the world.” 

“Geel’ cried Jasper, enthralled. 1 didn’t say anything 

“Furthermore,” said Della Gracchi in his persuasive tone, 
“you would be at work in the international zone—that 
disputed territory between Ecuador and Peru that is held 
in mandate by «he United States.* So any time you were 
dissatisfic or wished to leave, you could do so.” 

He seemed trank: he was persuasive, and | admit | was 
tempted. 

“What kind of work on what kind of rockets?” 

He shook his head regretfully. “Il am sorry, but | cannot 
tell you that now You will see-all when you arrive. But 
it is av immense project—shall 1 say along the lines your 
father once outlined in a book?” ** 

That was a mistake. M-* tathers chief interest had been 
weather-control. { couldn’: see the Clavex in this mad 
world interested in weather. My suspicions returned. But 
T said: “Well think it over. 

He trowned ‘Is that necessaryr 1 would need you at 
once—to fly to Quito almost immediately.” He reached 
into his pocket and pulled out a package of banknotes. 
“Shall we say a thousand dollars to sign a contract?” 


“And you about 
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Jasper s eyes got wide; | gave him a nudge to keep quiet. 

“T'll let you know tomorrow.” 

He sighed Tomorrows do not always come,” he mur- 
mured ‘However | am at the Ritz-Carlton.” He went 
to the door, fitting on a broad-brimmed gray hat. ‘‘Sup- 
pose, he said yently, “1 was to tell you your arrest 1s a 
matter of hours Would you take tonight’s pane?” 

“Arrest?” began Jasper. “My God. are they—” 

‘No, it woul’ make no difference.” | said 
tor the proposition " 

He went out, then, and took a heavy step down the stairs. 
“T shall be at the hotel until midnight, Mr. Braxton. Do 
not play the tool too long ” 

I closed the door, and Jasper said: “For Pete's sake, are 
you nuts Daver A big lab, a thousand bucks—and we get 
away from this horrible nightmare! I'll call him back 
We'll sign.” 

“No,” [ said sharply 
1 think~" 

I never said what I thought. {! must have left the door 
on the latch, not closed tightly. because it suddenly opened, 
and two men started in. One presented the business end ot 
a .45 automatic pistol. [he other opened the palm of his 
hand and showec a goid badge 

“You'll come along quietly, Braxton; you too, Mac. 
Gregor,’ he said ‘It’s the Old Gent with Whiskers, and 
you don’t want to keep him waiting.” 

We stared at him incredulously. 

“You mean you re arresting us?’ | muttered. 

“We're not here to play leaptrog. Get your coat.” 


““Phanks 


“There's a catch in it some place 


CuaepTeErR [HREE 

dE man with the gold shield shoved us 
through an office door in the Federal Build 
ing in City Hall Park and said:  ‘“‘Chiet, 
ms here's the two monkeys you wanted picked 
up. 

: A man with a long, tanned horse-tace topped 
by iron-gray ham sat behind a desk staring at us with 
eyes as blue and hard as twin six-gun muzzles. Jasper and 
| merely stood, since the arrest we had been too stunned 
to speak even to each other 

“Sit down,’ said the horse-taced man. His voice was 
quiet yet charged with the authority of one used to com 
manding and heing obeyed. The voice struck the note 
of recognition Jasper sat down, but | walked to the desk. 
fighting down a red fury 

“James Douglas, isn’t it?’ | growled. “You put your 
teet under my father’s table as a student often enough to 
know we're not traitors.” 

His eyes were cold ‘Nobody said you were. Sit down.” 

I shrugged, sat down. “Why not have a public burning 
on the steps of George Washington University, where my 
father taught?” 

“Save your bitterness tor later,’ Dougtas said 
how much did you sell out to the Clavex?” 

“My God!” [jumped up “Do you still believe that non 
sense?” 

“Della Gracchi their ace agent, just walked out of your 
place when our men walked in.” said Douglas 

I sat down. “Oh, that! He was there to make us the 
offer of a job. And after this slap in the face, | think we 
ought to take it.” 

“What kind of a job did Della Gracchi offer you?” 


“For 


*For more than « hundred years a broad strip of land in eastern 
Ecuador and western Peru had been claimec: by both, and inter 
mittent wars iought for tts possession Che United States and 
Argentina tried to adjudicate the dispute and finally the U. S. 
in 1956 took it over as a mandate. pending final settlement 


**°Can Science Control Weather?” Long-Farr. New York. 1953 


1 nesitated, then shrugged, and told him about the offer. 
At the mention of Ecuador and Quito, Douglas’ face grew 
sharp and pointed like a fox’s. He whistled softly. 

“Did he by any chance mention Dr. John Thornbold?” 

I was surprised. 

“Why, yes, he did. Asked me if | had heard trom him, 
and dropped it when I said I thought Thornbold was dead.” 

Douglas leaned back, his face not so bleak. “All right,” 
he said quietly; “‘now tell me just what happened out there 
in Pike’s Peak.” 

“If you really want to know the truth,” | said, “you'll 
be the first, and you asked for it, and you’re going to get 
it.” [| laid the facts on the line, and again he listened with 
that peculiar foxlike look he had worn before, and that 
denoted deep concentration. 

“Everybody’s forgotten what we really did,” 1 concluded. 
“We're now the public Satans.” 

He grinned, and his eyes were more friendly. ‘“That 
shows you’ve got brains. You can be the hero today, the 
goat tomorrow. That's democracy.” He raised his voice: 
“All right, Cochran, you boys can shove off.” 

The two detectives went out. 


“IT think you’re on the level, Braxton,” he said: “you 
too, MacGregor.” 
“Good,” I said ‘Now, sell America the idea. Mean- 


while, what is this all about?” 

“Yes,” said Jasper; “if we’re not pinched, what is this?” 

Douglas leaned back, lit a pipe and sucked noisily on it. 

“Dr. John Thornbold is alive now—and until a year ago, 
so was your father.” 

I jumped up, shoulders hunched, staring. 

“My father alive?” I cried. “You're crazy. 
were found on the Potomac bank, and-” 

“But his body was never found. Thornbold says he lived 
on until a year ago—and he ought to know. Your father 
was with him in Ecuador all during the missing years.” 

The shock was stunning. For eight years I had con- 
sidered my father dead by his own hand I stood motion- 
less, breathing hard. 

‘“Thornbold was always eccentric, even if he did have 
millions,” I said finally. “He could have—well, have hal- 
lucinations.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Douglas. ‘The truth seems to 
be that Thornbold and your father worked for seven years 
somewhere in the Andes Mountains, making tremendous 


His clothes 


experiments. 1! didn’t know it until a few days ago. But 
the Clavex did. That’s why Della Gracchi wanted to hire 
you today. He mentioned Ecuador, you know.” 


I nodded slowly. It still didn’t make sense. 
father was alive, why didn’t he write?” 

Douglas shrugged sympathetically. He reached into his 
desk, took out a folded sheet of paper and scaled it to me. 
“There’s the letter from Thornbold,” he said gently. ‘““Read 
it, and then ve’'ll talk.” 

Eagerly I read the pertect script. 


“If my 


Dear Douglas: Reading in the press of the recent disgrace 
of young David Braxton, | am writing to you in the hope 
that you can put me in touch with him. Find him, tell him 
Z want him here. Would have sent for him long ago had 1 
known where to find him. His father, poor Cornelius, is 
now dead a year, God rest his soul. He had amnesia and 
hallucinations ever since Ethel’s act. He buried himself in 
our work. I thought it better so. But now I need David's 
skill, and he needs the oblivion 1 can give to forget those 
fools who persecute him. Due to accidents here, I can use 
MacGregor if he will come. Say nothing to anyone and 
swear David and MacGregor to secrecy. 1 believe those 
devilish Clavex tyrants are aware of what I’m attempting 
here. I{ this note reaches you at the State Department, 
where | presume you still ave, | am enclosing my wave- 
length and call-letters and code. Radio me and 1 will make 
arrangements to meet them in Quito. Again I beseech you 
to keep this secret. Yours, Thornbold. 
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I heard the outcry in English: “Oh, God—please—” 


Slowly I put down the letter. There was a dead silence. 
[ sat down slowly. “I’m glad he had amnesia,” | said, “‘and 
hallucinations too. He didn’t suffer any more.” 

Again silence. Jasper patted my arm awkwardly. 

Suddenly Douglas said: “Braxton, | want you and Mac. 
Gregor to go down to Thornbold. And I want you to go 
forme. The Clavex apparently thinks those experiments 
of Thornbold and your father have military value. I’ve 
got to know.’ 

I nodded. 1 would have gone, anyway. 1| had to know 
how my father had spent those last pitiful years. 

“My father was only fascinated by weather-control,” | 
said. ‘“That’s not military.” 

Douglas said gravely: “He and Lhornbold were two of 
the world’s greatest rocket experts. Rockets are a possible 
military weapon—and we've got to know.” 

“Thornbold is a pacifist—it was an obsession with him,” 
I said. “If he did have a discovery, he wouldn’t—” I broke 
off sharply: “Douglas, where do you fit in? How can you 
send us?” 

“The United States Intelligence,” he said quietly. “And 
you will go as Intelligence operatives out of my office.” 

“Count me in, Dave,” Jasper said softly. 

“About Thornbold being a pacifist,” Douglas said then: 
“he adored your father. He'd have affection for you. Se- 
cluded in the mountains, he probably doesn’t know we’re 
about due to take a sizable licking unless we get some 
special help. You can sell him on giving us the benefit of 
his discoveries if they—or it—mean anything.” 

“But what can he have?” | muttered. 


“What?” repeated Douglas. 
us that it is something vital.” He rose, came around the 
desk. ‘Forget your bitterness and do this,” he said gently. 
“People mean well—Americans always. But sometimes, 
like the stress of nearly a century of war, we all go haywire. 
I believe some day those that cursed the loudest will cheer 
themselves hoarse.” 

We didn’t say anything, and he turned to the details of 
expense, passports, plane seats. I was glad of this to quiet 
my emotional excitement. 

Douglas swung plenty of weight. By six o’clock we had 
money, visas, passports and seats on the non-stop Panama 
Express of the Pan-American Airlines that night at ten. 
We went home to pack our bags. 

As I came in the landlady said sourly: ‘“‘Somebody’s 
been telephoning—lots of times. On the wire now.” 

I took the telephone, heard Della Gracchi’s voice. 

“Ha, my friend,” he said. “I heard you were arrested 
and released.” 

“You mean you had me trailed and found ou it wasn’t 
an arrest,” I said, 

“Oh-ho!” he muttered. “So the wind sets in that quarter. 
Today you sounded friendly, and now—” 

“Now,” I said, “the deal is off. And I suggest you don’t 
bother me with it or anything else.” 

His voice was long in coming, and then it was soft and 
sibilant and as dangerous as a snake’s hiss. 

“It will not be as simple as that, signor. You are valu- 
able to us. Perhaps we shall have a chance to talk again— 
when I can be more persuasive.” 

There was a click. He had hung up. 1 swore gently. 
You learn to recognize a dangerous man when you meet 
him. I didn’t say anything to Jasper about the threat. He 
was as happy as a lark at the prospect of escaping this un- 
pleasant environment. 

[ wished later that | had. Because that night, waiting 
on the Fourteenth Street subway express platform for a 
train to take us to La Guardia Field, murder struck at us. 


“I can only hope tor all ol 


CHAPTER Four 


ON’T ever tell me that if somebody wants to 
push you under a subway train he can’t. It’s 
too easy. We were perhaps five feet from the 
platform edge, and the twin red lights of the 
express grew bigger in the gloom, the thunder 
of the wheels louder. I was saying something 
to Jasper about the altitude of Quito, when suddenly two 
men loomed behind us. 

We had little chance to fight. Ouc arms were grabbed 
trom behind. We struggled, yelling, but a sudden push, 
and it would have been all over. I was twisting furiously. 
Suddenly my adversary relaxed one hand, grabbed in my 
inside pocket for my passport and papers. 

It wasn’t much of a break, but it was enough. I slumped 
hard, then sprang up taut and twisted. I got turned 
around, and the right hook I threw came from the floor. 
The man howled—staggered back—then turned and ran. 

I didn’t follow. Turning, I saw Jasper teetering on the 
platform edge. 

{ didn’t stop to think. You never do. I lunged forward, 
grabbed like somebody playing crack-the-whip, got his arm 
and swung. He came hurtling back from the edge just as 
the train went by. The antagonist cursed, broke loose and 
raced through the crowd surging forward to board the 
train. Jasper turned to pursue. I grabbed his arm. 

“You couldn’t catch him,” I said; “and don’t give them a 
second chance.” 

We just made the express, pale and panting. 

“Della Gracchi?” said Jasper. 

“Nobody else; and some Tuesday we'll take it up with 
him.” 

“But why?” cried Jasper. 


. O 


1 didn’t answer right away, trying to figure the angle. 
Finally I said, “Della Gracchi wanted our passports to sub- 
stitute somebody for us. So he’d have to kill us.” I grinned. 
“That means he’s given up hope of persuading us.” 

“But why substitute for us?” Jasper demanded. 

I shrugged. ‘We'll find that out when we reach Thorn- 
bold. But if the Clavex wants it bad enough to murder for 
it, maybe the old man has got something.” 

We got another surprise just before the big low-wing job 
took off. 1 was looking over a “Spanish Made Easy” book- 
let when Jasper touched my shoulder. His face was grim. 

“Company,” he said, and pointed. 

I looked back at Della Gracchi’s dark face, the bland blue 
eyes. He caught my gaze and smiled. Deliberately I hung 
onto my temper and walked back to his seat. 

“Expecting two other guys?” I asked. 

His face remained inscrutable. 

“I do not understand, Signor Braxton. The airlines are 
for those who purchase a ticket. I have mine. Indeed, I 
have been invited to leave your fair land. Can you prove 
any reason to stop me?” 

I knew I couldn’t. The United States is funny that way; 
even to arrest a known registered agent like Della Gracchi, 
you would have to have proof in a country governed by 
laws and not by men. 

I stared at him thoughtfully. “You were a little crude, 
Della Gracchi, and now we know where we stand. We'll 
be ready next time.” 

He smiled. “Signor, what may have happened was not 
altogether my doing. I still hope to persuade you to see 
matters my way.” 

I shrugged and returned to my seat. He knew the cards 
he was drawing; I was still going it blind. I told Jasper 
what he had said. 

“The guy’s tough,” he muttered. 
relays from here on.” 

With so much to relate, I’ll pass quickly over the trip 
to Quito. Nothing much happened except that we got a 
laugh during the two-hour wait at Panama for the Quito- 
Santiago plane. The moment the plane landed, two Pan- 
ama police officers surrounded Della Gracchi. He said 
coolly: “Is this an arrest?” 

“No,” said one cop, ‘‘a guard of honor. 
canal here.” 

Give this to Della Gracchi and his odd blue eyes. 
smiled blandly. 

“You Americans play the international game of Welt- 
politik like kindergarten children,” he said softly, “but you 
do it most politely—the soft hand in the velvet glove. I 
would not be fool enough to blow up your canal.” 

They saw him into the Quito plane and watched the 
take-off. And so we drummed south over the Cordilleras 
and the forbidding coastal range. Twenty hours later we 
came in on Quito’s airdrome. The tropics had been sti- 
fling hot. Up here at more than nine thousand feet, the air 
was crisp, bracing; you had a feeling of well-being. We 
hurried to the Conquistador Hotel, definitely excited, ex- 
pecting a message. 


“We'd better sleep in 


We've got a 


He 


The clerk shook his head. ‘“Sefior, | have look’. There 
is not’ing for Sefior Braxton or Serior MacGregor.” 

It was a let-down, but we made the best of it. 

Della Gracchi did not show up at the hotel. Around 


eleven we went into our ground-floor room in the back and 
listened to the radio for a time. It was the old stuff. Wu- 
fang broadcasting ‘““The East for the East,” and Boehm 
shouting that the have-not nations could not long endure 
starvation while there was plenty in the Western Hemis- 
phere for the taking. 

Jasper said: “How long do those guys spout off before 
fighting?” 

I shrugged. “Hungry people need a big build-up for 
war. When he’s ready, he’ll strike. And God help civ- 
ilization when—” 

I never finished that sentence. 


Out of the night in an alley below our window came 
a man’s hoarse, terrible scream of fear and pain. 

We turned, stared, then raced to the window. 

There was a moon and a clear sky with bright star- 
glitter; and looking down, I saw two figures break briefly 
from the shadow of the opposite building. One was trying 


to escape; the other bounded savagely in pursuit. With 
a despairing cry the pursued man turned. The figures 
were outlined momentarily in the moonlight. I could 
hear grunts and stifled cries. 

Then I heard the outcry in English: “Oh, God—please—” 

My boot kicked out the screening and I dived through. 
Jasper landed with a thud beside me, and I raced toward 
the sound of struggle. I wished then that I had a gun, 
but it was no time to stop. 

In the shadow one man lay prostrate. 
on top of him. 

But as we ran up, three more men came out of the black- 
ness ahead and surged toward us. Steel glittered under 
the stars. 

“Look out!” I yelled to Jasper, and swung at the leader. 
A man is a fool to jump a knife; and the downward slash 
laid my coat open to the bottom. But then I got hold of 
his wrist and we waltzed, fighting for possession. I was 
doing all right, too, until the third man circled up to bury 
the blade in my back. I tried to swing against the building. 
I failed. I tried to tear loose and failed. I had the cringing 
sensation of waiting for a knife in the back. But it never 
came. Instead, a shot roared through the night behind me. 

The third man screamed in pain, staggered back. Then 
a flashlight beam blinded me. 

“The next time I’ll shoot for keeps,” said a voice. 

A woman’s voice! 

There was a mad rush of feet, and ten seconds later the 
alley was deserted save for the prostrate man and his late 
adversary leaning, panting, against the side of the building. 


The other was 
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Swiftly I found Jasper. ‘Okay?’ I asked anxiously. 

He put his hand in the flashlight beam. It had a small 
cut that bled steadily. 

“I tried to get loose to grab the guy on your back,” he 
said apologetically. 

“He’s all right,” came the woman’s crisp voice. “You”— 
the flashlight beam swung to me—“‘see about that man on 
the ground.” 

I saw by the flat, punctured appearance that the man 
was dead. Two knife-wounds through the chest told why. 

I rose and turned. The flashlight beam dazzled me. All 
I could make out vaguely were slim silk-clad legs, and the 
hem of a pleated doeskin skirt. ‘There was bright hair 
above and a rounded oval face. I knew she was young 
and that was all. 

“He’s dead,” I said. 

The man against the wall came to life. His clothing 
was torn and dirty, his shock of yellow hair tousled. 

“Tt was his life or mine,” he growled. “I took the knife 
from him. It was self-defense.” 

No one spoke, and I dropped beside the corpse and went 
through the pockets. They were empty save for some bills 
and change. The corpse was of a young man with yellow 
hair and ‘Teutonic features. That was all. 

I wondered if he was one of Della Gracchi’s men. 


UDDENLY the girl said: “Is one of you named David 
Braxtone” Startled, I turned. She was still mostly 
hidden by the flashlight beam. 

“That’s my name, but why do you want to know?” 

She ignored that. “Is one of you Eric Egstrom?” 

The yellow-haired man in dirty whites stirred and said: 
“That is my name.” 

“Good!” she said. “The other must be MacGregor. I 
am Susan Wentworth, and I came to ferry you back to 
Intihuana. I was delayed by a storm in the pass.” 


Thornbold began nervously assembling data. 


She paused, sighed. “Well, there’s no help for it. We'll 
have to go to the police and explain.” 

At this Egstrom gave a convulsive jump. 
God, you can’t turn me over to the police.” 

He had been sorting his papers from his torn coat. 
saw the red glint of his passport. 

“It’s not a question of turning you over to the police,” 
said the girl impatiently. ‘A man’s been killed. We've 
had too much trouble with the police to evade them. It’s 
self-defense—and there'll be no arrest.” 

Egstrom scowled. He shoved his papers into his pocket. 

“No,” he half-shouted. “I came here to work for Dr. 
Thornbold. I am an expert engineer. I will not submit 
to the police. Never!” 

Before I could open my mouth to tell him he was being 
a fool, he turned and ran stumbling off into the darkness. 


“Police? My 
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CHAPTER FiIveE 


GSTROM’S strange flight made it hard. 
Those Quito police were tough hombres. 
They were willing to accept the self-defense 
theory on the testimony of Jasper and me. 
They listened while Susan Wentworth ex- 
= plained that she had come to the hotel to 

inquire for us, and hearing the sounds of struggle, come 
out to investigate and broken up the attack. 

“Si, Sefiorita Wentworth,” said Chief Chavez. 
most clear. Where, then, is Sefior Egstrom?”’ 

She shook her head, troubled. “I can’t understand it. 
He was employed by a relative of Uncle John’s. He’s sup- 
posed to be an expert metallurgist and engine man—and 
afraid of nothing.” 

‘°E iss afraid of us, si, seriorita,’ said Chavez. 
will remain—all of you—until ’e iss found.” 

She shrugged and turned to me. “We've got to leave 
no later than dawn. Be ready.” 

“Can I help?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 
and I have that.” 

As she went out my eyes followed her trim figure. Red 
hair and cool green eyes! A great combination! 


= 


“All is 


“So you 


“Money is needed for Chavez— 
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In the room, propped up in bed, Jasper said, ‘““We could 
find Della Gracchi and see what he knows.” 

I shook my head. “You'd never trace this back to him.” 

Islept badly. ... 

Somebody rapped on our door at five o’clock. 

“Rise and shine,” came Susan Wentworth’s clear voice. 
“The odd Mr. Egstrom has returned. We eat now, and 
take off in ten minutes.” 

Hastily we dressed and hurried downstairs, and sure 
enough, Egstrom was stowing away a batch of ham and 
eggs. He looked pretty sheepish. He had been to the po- 
lice, and all was now settled. 

“T guess I lost my head,” he said, acknowledging us with 
anod. “I never killed a man before.” 

I had a queer sensation then, because I was wacching his 
eyes. His voice sounded contrite, but his eyes were calm 
and alert—and not sheepish. 

But it was only a passing fancy. He seemed decent 
enough after we got into the plane, a two-motored Doug- 
las. Susan Wentworth, now in Bedford-cord breeches and 
riding-boots, with earphones over her red hair, sat in the 
chief pilot’s office. 

“Which one of you has piloted two-motored jobs?” she 
asked. 

I had and said so, and she nodded curtly for me to take 
the co-pilot’s chair. 

She turned up the motors and poured on the coal. We 
began to wheel down the field, aimed toward the snow- 
capped mountains beyond. It was a ticklish job lifting 
a heavy crate like this off in such rarefied air, but she did 
it neatly. She could fly. 

You can tell a lot about people in the way they fly. Her 
climbing turn wasn’t sloppy, but crisp, the nose up, wings 
biting sharp and accurate. And when she leveled off and 
began the straight climb to clear the mountains, it was 
firm and smart. I have never thought much of women fly- 
ing, even when so many now do it. But she was as good 
as most men. She never horsed the plane; she kept it with- 
in its own power, getting the most out of it with the least 
fuss, 

When we had reached eighteen thousand feet she pointed 
to the oxygen, and then nodded at a brown tarpaulin on 
the instrument-board in front. 

“Take it off and get set,” she said. 

I looked at the breech of a .50-caliber machine-gun. 

She leaned over, and her wavy red hair brushed my cheek. 

“We may have trouble. If we do, don’t be atraid to 
pour out trouble.” 

I nodded and leaned back, stymied. So far as | knew, no 
private plane had a right to carry a .50-caliber machine-gun, 
or any machine-gun, and a belt of five hundred slugs 
leading into it. And what kind of trouble did she expect? 
And who made it? She waved aside my questions with: 
“Later. This is thin flying.” 

Below us the green of the vegetation, and the blue of the 
river valleys were giving way to browner coloring of high 
altitude. We were climbing up beyond the timber line, 
yet behind us the thick green forests stretched endlessly. 
Susan pointed down at it. 

“Every five minutes we fly covers one day’s trip on horse- 
back. I know. We cracked up once, and I walked it.” 

I grinned. I liked this girl more and more; she was 
feminine and as lovely as the sunlight on the purple and 
snow-white peaks ahead. But she was also solid and 
honest. 

The plane droned on, practically riding the equator 
inland. 

1 took off the oxygen respirator to ask: “What is this 
Intihuana? And why all this isolation?” 

Her iongish green eyes gave me a speculative look. 

“Intihuana means ‘place where the sun is tied.’ I think,” 
she went on slowly, “you’re due for a shock when you find 
out.” And later when I asked if she had known my father 
her gaze softened: “Yes, and what a dear!” And abruptly: 


“You're nothing like him. He lived with his head in the 
clouds, and his eyes on the stars. He saw the earth with 
the eyes of infinity.” 

That warmed me to her too; not all people could have 
seen that in my father. 

We were over the snow-capped peaks now, circling care- 
fully through jagged terrible windy passes never trod by 
human foot. At twenty-four thousand feet she banked 
and turned through the gorges with the confident non- 
chalance that made light of the treacherous currents. 

I looked back and saw Egstrom sleeping, the blubber 
valve of his mask puffing. Jasper came up, grinning, and 
said: “Don’t hit any condors. You couldn’t walk out of 
here in a year.” 

Somehow there was a lightness to us, a thrilling jump in 
spirits. There was eagerness, yes, and curiosity; what did 


she mean by her cryptic statement? 
N 
A South America. Far ahead in tropic mists lay head- 
waters of the Amazon, and nearer blue and green 
valleys that held the remnants of Inca villages. Old Inca 
fortifications wheeled under our wings. 

We were down to sixteen thousand feet, just emerging 
from a narrow pass when suddenly Susan banked the plane 
sharply and we headed for a gun-sight V in a forbidding 
ridge of rocky peaks. She saw my look, nodded. I peered 
out eagerly. 

She cut the throttles as we entered the V and began 
slowly to let down. Before us now stretched an elliptical 
valley perhaps ten or fifteen miles long, sharply defined 
in this high, clear air. In the center was a lake as blue as 
a sapphire. I could see buildings and strange-looking 
shapes at one end of the lake. 

She let down the amphibian’s pontoons. A sharp bank, 
a most professional side-slip, as good a fishtail as I could 
make myself, and the blue wind-ruffled water slipped be- 
neath us. The pontoons hit, the nose came up and we 
plowed toward a long dock behind which was a black 
and white sign: 


D then we were coasting down the backbone of 


INTIHUANA MINES 


We taxied alongside the dock. I saw men now, many 
of them, over fifty in sight and indications of more. There 
was smoke pouring from the chimneys of galvanized build- 
ings, a few bungalows, and then, most curious of all, men 
coming out of vast caves in the side of the abrupt cliff that 
protected this from the west. 

We wheeled alongside a wharf and she cut the motors, 
pulled off the earphones and gave her hair a few pats that 
made its wind-blown sweetness all the more lovely. 

She jumped out as I held the door. When Egstrom and 
Jasper followed she smiled, not with mirth, and even with 
anxiety. 

“Welcome to Intihuana,” she said, and added softly, “I 
pray that you will give us the help we need.” 

I said something, I do not remember what; for my eyes 
had caught sight of two objects that stopped me in my 
tracks. 

Rockets! 

Yes, rockets, but bigger, more tremendous than any 
rockets I had ever seen—and I had seen them all until now. 

Jasper cried joyously: “My God, Dave, aren’t they beau- 
tiful?” 

They were. Iwo hundred feet of silver beryllium steel 
—fifteen feet wide—they looked like the biggest silver 
needles in the world. They rested in cradles and high up 
on the cliff was a huge crane to lift them into an electric 
projector, two hundred and ten feet long, imbedded in 
concrete laced with railroad steel. 

“Golly!” Jasper was saying, “you could go anywhere in 
them, Dave, anywhere at all.” 

I counted six steering-jets besides the one in the nose. 
They would have at least a four-inch driving-nozzle in the 
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stern. These were real space-rockets, the kind we had 
dreamed about for years. 

Besides the vaned stern—like the guiding vanes of bombs 
—I saw something I had never seen on any other rocket: 
extension fins for maneuvering—fins as long as some air- 
plane wings, yet which could be telescoped and folded in- 
to special slots in the burnished side of the rocket. 

Even Egstrom was muttering, his eyes alight. I turned 
to Susan. 

“They're marvelous,” I said, “but what do you do with 
them?” 

“Uncle John will tell you,” she rejoined. “He’d be an- 
gry if I deprived him of the pleasure. Come along.” 

Eagerly, now, I followed after her. 

It was possible now to hear the whine of electric motors, 
the sound of lathe tools shrieking through metal. And 
looking into one orifice in the cliff-side I saw the purple 
dazzling flashes of arc-welding. One thing more: from the 
cliff-side to the rocket bases were narrow-gauge tracks on 
which one or two flat cars rolled. 

One fact was obvious, Thornbold had spent millions in 
money and years in time to build this tremendous base. 
Susan led us into a wooden bungalow attached to the side 
of a huge brick dome. As we entered, a small thin man, 
so round-shouldered that he looked almost humpbacked, 
raised out of his chair. His head was completely bald, and 
pink as his face, and with huge horn-rimmed glasses and 
pointed ears he had the odd expression of an owl. He had 
grown older, tireder, since I had last seen him eight years 
before. 

“Susan, my dear,” he cried, “so you’re back!” 

Then he peered at me and smiled warmly. “David, my 
boy, thank heaven you’re here. I’m going to astound you 
by showing you your father’s dream come true.” 


” 


CHAPTER SIx 


HORNBOLD lingered over me, with a gentle 
smile, holding one of my hands in his two. 
“Not much like your father—but yet you are, 
too,” he said thoughtfully, “only you’re strong 
and big and he—well, he was the blueprint 
of what you have become.” He wagged his 
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head sadly. “I miss Cornelius. It will be fine, splendid, 
having you here. It fills the gap—and there is so much 
to do.” 


Swiftly he jerked away his hands and his eyes blazed. 
“So much to do, so little time to do it in—and we must 
finish—give the final test.” 

He was shaking visibly now, and Susan put a strong firm 
hand on his shoulder. She did not speak, but it had the 
effect of calming him. I knew Thornbold had been eccen- 
tric; after this outburst I wondered if this seclusion and 
preoccupation had not warped his mind. 

Egstrom caught my glance and put his finger signifi- 
cantly to his head. Jasper, I noticed, was not even looking 
at Thornbold; he was gazing out the window at the 
rockets. 

Susan said: ‘Uncle John, haven’t you kept your sur- 
prise long enough? They’re dying of suspense.” 

“Yes, yes,” Thornbold chuckled. “I have kept it secret, 
haven’t I? And yet, David,’—turning to me, “it had to be 
kept secret. We are dealing with tremendous forces of 
world import. The wrong control—’’ He shook his head 
and suddenly gave a vigorous start. “Come, then, and 
you shall see.” 

His walk was feeble as he led the way into the huge 
dome-shaped chamber which I immediately recognized as 
an observatory. There was a large reflecting telescope 
aimed through a slot in the dome-roof. While we re- 
mained silent, intent, Thornbold began nervously as- 
sembling data. I was puzzled, with no idea of what was 
to come. 


He checked his own watch, then examined a sidereal* 
clock on the wall. He had a heavenly chart and with it 
began a mass of mathematical data. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “We have only three minutes 
to wait.” 

He stepped on the platform by the four-inch telescope 
and pressed a button. There was an electric hum. The 
whole dome began to move so that the telescope could be 
automatically kept trained on an apparently moving star. 
He bent over and applied his eye to the prism. 

How can I describe what was in my mind then? I know 
my heart thudded, my breath came swiftly as if I had run 
a long distance. From out of the past I was again hearing 
my father’s vivid, excited discussions of his theories of 
rockets and weather and planetary exploration. In his 
last days of wandering through life with his past blanked 
out, what had he and the eccentric Thornbold discovered? 

I watched breathlessly, yet I was puzzled, too. What 
could Thornbold hope to see in broad daylight? I knew 
from my own average studies of astronomy that many of 
the planets of our own galaxy were visible in daytime. 
But these had been seen before; what could they reveal 
that was new? 

Then I realized a new fact: this telescope was not 
mounted on the conventional polar and equatorial axes; 
there was an odd tilt to it. More, under the drive of the 
electric motor the telescope changed its angle more swiftly 
than the regular telescope, much more rapidly than a star 
apparently changes its position in the heavens. 

Egstrom was watching dubiously. Jasper was calmly 
curious. Susan Wentworth’s beautiful face revealed noth- 
ing; indeed, there was more of pity and tenderness in the 
glance she gave the warped old body of her uncle. 

Suddenly Thornbold’s body tensed eagerly. 

He gave a quick sidelong glance at the sidereal clock; 
his eyes blazed with boyish excitement. He looked up 
through the slot in the dome as if what he expected to see 
could be found with the naked eye. Then he clapped his 
glance back to the prism. 

“Hahl” he cried. “There it is. 
here! Quick!” 

Hastily I jumped forward and as he made room for me 
I bent over the eyepiece and looked at the field of the re- 
flecting mirror of the telescope. At first I could only see 
a blur of bright heavenly blue. Then as the instrument’s 
field steadied, I discerned a crescent of brilliant light. 
There were other brilliant streaks of radiance shafting off 
it like spikes of gold. New planet, meteor, comet—I could 
not make out what it was. 

Yet it moved with amazing speed, changing its relation 
to the sunlight so that suddenly it stood all revealed, and 
I exclaimed with astonishment. 

For I saw it clearly, now, as a perfect sphere of bur- 
nished, dazzling metal, and the gleaming spikes that radi- 
ated from it were of the same glittering material. I had 
looked into the heavens at comets, planetoids and vastly 
distant stars. I had never seen the like of this. 

“T see it,” I muttered, puzzled, “but what is it? Meteors 
are darker and—” 

“Let MacGregor and Egstrom look,’ ordered Thorn- 
bold. 

His old-parchment face was alight with glee and pleas- 
ure. He seemed to take delight in refusing to satisfy my 
bewilderment. I stepped back beside Susan and Jasper 
took a look. Again there was silence save for the hum of 
the motor, and nothing moved save the telescope tube as 
it wheeled across the sky with amazing speed. 


David, David—come 


*A sidereal day is the time in which any star appears to revolve 
from meridian to the meridian again, which is 23 hours, 56 min- 
utes and 4.09 seconds, and this never varies. A sidereal year is 
365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 9.6 seconds long—and never varies. 
Thus in astronomy the day must be computed on sidereal time, 
as our solar time scheme varies with too much error. 


I gave Susan a questioning look. She shook her head. 

“T couldn't,” she said. “Uncle John has looked forward 
so to this—he wants to do the surprising.” 

Jasper said, “It seems awfully close, but I'll bet it’s no 
comet or meteor.” 

“Let Egstrom look,” chuckled Thornbold. 

The tall bloud bent over the prism. “Vhere was noth- 
ing then to do except to wait. When he finally straight- 
ened up, puzzled and shaking his head, I said, ‘It’s a new 
satellite of some kind, Dr. Thornbold. But—’ 

“It is a satellite,” nodded the old man. “It is exactly 


two thousand and one hundred miles high—well beyond. 


the outermost fringes of the earth’s atmosphere.” 

“Then,” cried Egstrom, “you've made a tremendous 
discovery. A new earthly satellite. And yet’—he bent 
back to the prism—‘‘it is most odd that one so bright has 
not been discovered before.” 

“It is too close,” chuckled Thornbold. ‘And its motion 
is so fast that it shoots like a meteor across the field of all 
normal telescopes. There is not one chance in a billion of 
its being found unless a special telescope like this were 
used.” 

He pushed Egstrom aside and bent over the eyepiece. 

“Ah, my little moon is going to set. It will rise again 
in sixty-odd minutes opposite its setting point. And al- 
most on the spot since it is located directly over the equa- 
tor.” 

His words meant that this satellite circled the earth in 
some two hours—traveling through space at twelve thou- 
sand five hundred miles an hour—perhaps faster, as the 
orbit, being two thousand miles up beyond the earth, was 
longer around. 

“It’s got me stumped,” said Jasper, looking not at Thorn- 
bold but at me. “What really is it?” 

“It’s a queer-looking moon,” I said, and then added, 
puzzled, “‘it looks almost as if it had been made. Though, 
of course, that’s impossible—” 

Thornbold uttered a cry of triumph. He straightened, 
seemed to grow before my eyes, tall and imperious. 

“It is not impossible,” he shouted, “because it is not a 
natural object. It is an air-tight sphere of welded beryllium 
copper. It is an island in space, a man-created satellite.” 
His voice dropped, then he added quietly, “I should know. 
David, for your father and I made that satellite, and I per- 
sonally hung it out there in space where you now see it.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


mS voice died away on a thick electrically- 
“WM charged silence. We stood motionless as 
statues. Seconds passed and the silence was 
junendurable. The telescope reached the end 
Aj of its traverse, emitted a click that resounded 
like a gunshot. 

Myself, even knowing my tather’s dreams, I could not 
accept, believe what I had heard. The brain will refuse to 
consider anything it does not understand, and certain 
astronomical phenomena are beyond human understand- 
ing. How can | explain? 

Science tells us that a certain fixed star is a million light 
years away in space, and you know that light travels at 
186,300 miles a second, or over one hundred and eighty- 
six million miles in one thousand seconds—not quite ten 
minutes and a half. When you try to grasp the fact that 
this light is traveling that fast for one million years of 
seconds—and think of a row of zeros that would stretch 
the length of a city block—your mind recoils, reels at a 
concept beyond human comprehension. ... So we stood 
mute before a fact that had heretofore been deemed be- 
yond man’s endeavor. 

I think the expressions on our faces furnished Thorn- 
bold with his greatest triumph. His deep-set eyes darted 
from face to face; finally he chuckled deeply and joytully. 


All I can remember is that suddenly Walthame was on the floor, his face bloody from a cut mouth and nose. 


“You should understand, David,” he said. ‘Your father 
dreamed of it all his life—and made it a reality.” 

My memory recalled the lean, ascetic face of my father; 
I saw him pacing up and down the room in his nervous 
stride, waving his glasses, words pounding from him. 
“Some day,” he had said, “we will control weather from 
an outer station in space and man will become the final 
master of his environment.” 

I said, ‘““Then that is the Outer Station?” 

Thornbold nodded. “The Outer Station,” he repeated 
gently. 

“But the obstacles, the problems—” I broke off, recalling 
the staggering complications my father had foreseen. 

“Sit down, all of you,” said Thornbold. “You shall 
know every detail.” 

We sat down—and did not move for nearly an hour 
while he related the incredible fight for victory.* 

It appeared that when the shock of my mother’s divorce 
and the publicity and ridicule poured upon him had 
brought on amnesia, my father became practically a mono- 
maniac. When instinct or some subconscious urge brought 
him to Thornbold for refuge, he was talking—and could 
talk of nothing else—of the theory of outer control of 
weather. 


*From his diaries Braxton reported this peroration by Thorn- 
bold in minute. To save space for the later events I have taken 
the liberty of summarizing the salient facts. 

**Pentahydrogen is H®, long known in science theoretically as a 
most powerful and deadly explosive. You who have seen a 
hydrogen balloon (H?) burn, can imagine the propelling power 
released. Combine this with so-called “ozone” to make pentahy- 
zone and you have the most compact rocket fuel known to man. 
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As it happened, Thornbold, in his own laboratory, had 
created and stabilized pentahydrogen** which was in its 
later form, pentahyzone, to be the most powerful explosive 
fuel known. The biggest drawback at the time to further 
rocket-ship improvement had been lack of a small-bulk 
propellant that could drive the rocket above the earth’s 
atmosphere and achieve the escape velocity of seven miles 
a second. Pentahyzone satisfied this need. 

Realizing this, Thornbold decided to attempt the build- 
ing of such an outer station by rocket-ship. The idea was so 
fantastic it was kept secret. Because of the wobble in the 
earth’s rotation it was decided to make the attempt directly 
on the equator. Otherwise such a man-made satellite would 
be rising and setting at different degrees and be hard to 
locate and reach easily by rocket-ship without involved use 
of astronautics. A high point of departure was also needed. 

This spot, Intihuana, fulfilled every necessity. 

With but two other men sworn to secrecy, this base was 
established. Luck favored in one other respect; in some 
valleys not twenty miles to the south lived two small 
villages of Inca descendants who had not been contami- 
nated by white man’s influence. These were employed as 
workers and trained. They were the workers I had seen 
on my arrival. 

“You mean,” I muttered, “that ignorant Indians worked 
out there—in space—building that thing we saw?” 

“More,” he cried. “They helped to bring the machinery 
in. Piece by piece they learned to make it. ‘They think they 
are working for God. They gave this place its name, 
Intihuana, ‘place where the sun is tied.’ Better men you 
could not hope to have.” 

He paused; then continued: “As jou pointed out, David, 
the problems were tremendous, and I shall take them in 


their order. With my ample fortune we created a machine 


shop, employed two experts, trained the Indians and 
fabricated the rocket. What we had to have was a pro- 
jectile, equipped with oxygen, hermetically sealed, that 


could achieve a speed higher up of seven miles a second, 
which is the velocity of escape—the speed necessary to 
escape the earth's gravity. 

“This is six times the muzzle velocity of a sixteen-inch 
gun and if applied immediately would cause the rocket 
to become incandescent through friction and melt and 
destroy us. To say nothing of the sudden terrific accelera- 
tion, killing us instantly 

“But we could achieve an initial velocity of five hundred 
miles an hour—which airplanes did fifty years ago—and 
as we climbed beyond the atmospheric friction and the 
nozzle of the rocket-engine kept applying power, the speed 
would increase five hundredtold because the atmosphere 
is only one-five-hundredths in the ionosphere. 

“The pentahyzone solved that. We built the rocket with 
main driving-nozzle and steering-jets, and a forward nozzle 
to slow us down—and we made our first flight four years 
ago and soared six hundred and eight miles. 

“As a rocket expert you will be glad to note that after 
the initial take-off of five hundred miles an hour and the 
use of only three minutes of engine power at fifty miles 
height, we achieved a speed of two miles a second and 
finally four with minimum use of power. The acceleration 
in outer space where there is no gravity is enormous.’ 


NODDED. These were the things we had dreamed on 

papers and graphs. Now they were realities. 

“Our second flight was to sixteen hundred miles,” Thorn- 
bold was saying, “and we made a tremendous discovery. 
By accident, in the last application of the rocket-engine 
power I turned on the steering-jets which gave the rocket 
a sharp turn to the—well, to the left. Our speed was thus 
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cut and we began to circle the earth instead of continuing 
the parabola away from it. 

“Our speed was five miles a second.” 

Dr. Thornbold paused as if to impress us with what he 
was about to sa 

“David, although we went no farther away from the 
earth—neither did we drop back to tt by gravity. Our 
speed of five miles a second became constant, even though 
no more power was applied. Five miles a second was 
sufficient to hold us, like a ball swung on the end of a 
cord, constantly in a given orbit. 

“We had, in short, become the earth’s satellite—our 
rocket—and we were held in place, neither going away 
nor approaching closer, by the speed of five miles a second. 
We had verified the elementary established principle that 
any object possessed of the required velocity will travel 
permanently above the zone of atmosphere and move in 
a stable orbit around the earth as a satellite inexorably 
governed by the laws of celestial mechanics.” 

Again I nodded, but did not speak. I found myself 
straining, staring intently, aware of my brain physically 
grappling with what he said to understand it. 

“You can see how that simplified all our other problems,” 
resumed Thornbold. “We returned and built a special 
rocket that should serve as the core, the working base tor 
the sphere you see out there—the place to live for the men 
who would add to the core and make the huge sphere 
you see. 

“We designed the sphere, prefabricated everything in 
the machine shops here, so that the rocket would be the 
center. “hen just before your father died 1 took the rocket 
out to our Incas to rivet and bolt, and used our original 
rocket-ship as a freighter to take the pieces out. So we 
constructed the center sphere two and a half miles in 
diameter.” 

A dozen questions poured into my mind, 


“But men had to get outside the rocket to build onto it,” 
I cried. “Outside the atmosphere the temperature sinks to 
three hundred or more degrees below zero when the earth’s 
shadow cuts off the sun from you. And the clear direct 
rays of the sun would raise the temperature, as on the 
moon, to two or three hundred degrees Fahrenheit.” 

“True,” chuckled Thornbold, ‘‘and so in tackling that 
problem we made another discovery—you can nearly create 
a perfect vacuum in outer space. The weight of air at 
earth’s level created the law that nature abhors a vacuum. 
But out there no air exists. We built a vacuum suit— 
space-armor we call it—of polished metallized fabric, air 
tight. After donning the suit if you pump out the air that 
has gathered in it inside the sphere—which is at sea-level 
density—you repel heat as well as cold, especially when 
the suit is highly polished, which turns heat rays. 

“We discovered that in these suits man could work out- 
side during the ninety minutes of sunlight with the 
temperature no higher in the body than ninety-nine de- 
grees. For the darkness the temperature fell only eighteen 
degrees. Thus our men could work outside during the 
full period of darkness.’’* 

I fought to grasp the fact that a body in a vacuum could 
know neither undue cold nor intense heat, but again the 
brain withstood the impact. There is no way on earth of 
knowing what a real vacuum is. 

Taking advantage of the immediate silence Jasper said, 
“But a ball two and a half miles in diameter—and those 
grids attached to it like spiky spider webs—that is so big, 
it must have weighed—men couldn’t carry such weights.” 

“You forget,” chuckled Thornbold, “that the earth’s 
gravity pull makes things weigh. Two thousand miles out, 
there is no gravity—you, I, objects even of steel, weigh noth- 
ing. You will experience that terrific sensation soon.” 

I told myself I would need to; it wouldn’t register other- 
wise. 

“The sphere itself, needing to be airtight, is double- 
hulled of beryllium copper,” said Thornbold, “‘but the web 
on which we shall lay the mirror is of durolo-luminite, 
which is so light it will almost float on water.” 

Egstrom protested: “How can that be? Why, the first 
breeze would twist and smash durolo-luminite to bits.” 

Again Thornbold chuckled. 

“In outer space, my friend, there are no winds, no 
stresses, no weights. The sphere and its web of durolo- 
luminite grids and crosspieces lies in space as a spider’s 
web would lie on a still pool of mercury. It has no weight, 
no strain. There is no atmosphere to oxidize it and cause 
rust. It is eternal as the stars.” 

He paused and stared around. “There were other prob- 
lems,—heat, food, air,—but I see you’ve had about enough 
for this lesson,” he smiled. “Suppose Susan shows you 
around. Then tomorrow or the day after we will take a 
trip to the Outer Station. You will experience the fact, 
and be more ready to grasp it.” 

He waved us from the room with a kindly impatience. I 
went silently. I was experiencing the most tremendous 
adventure of my life. Yet, queerly enough, I was thinking 
then of horse-faced Douglas. He had sent me seeking a 
potential war weapon. What would he say to a militarily 
useless Outer Station for weather control? 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


WO days later I made such a tremendous dis- 
covery that the impact of it literally staggered 
me. Dr, Thornbold himself unwittingly 
gave me the clue. 

I was utterly unprepared, for I had been busy 
absorbing the detail of this amazing base. 
You have to admire the patience and appalling labor of 
installing a great electrical generator taken piece by piece 
across the snow-capped passes of the Andes—of making 
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castings and setting up forges and lathes and drill-presses 
and a small smelter. ‘Through Susan I came to know the 
few foremen, refugee Dutchmen, a Swede, two Frenchmen 
and a Hungarian, who had carefully trained these tall, 
stalwart Incas to do metal work as fine as any I have ever 
seen. This had been climaxed by an inspection of the: 
rockets where Jasper and I drooled like kids over their 
marvels. 


O late in the afternoon I went to Dr. Thornbold in 
S the observatory. 


“It’s terrific,’ I said. ‘“‘You’ve spent millions. But 1 
still don’t see how you expect to control and make weath- 
ene 
He had been gazing through the prism, waiting for his 
little man-made moon to rise. He turned now, in high 
good humor. 

“Mark Twain once wrote,” he chuckled, “that all of us 
talk about the weather but never do anything. A scientist 
once said that there are only two methods to do any- 
thing about the weather—those that won’t work, and those 
that are too costly to try. 

“And yet, David, weather is so important in men’s lives 
that it has become a part of the daily greeting. Man has 
cursed it for disaster, welcomed it when it meant life. The 
weather has caused catastrophe, the decline of great na- 
tions, floods, famine, prosperity and want. It is man’s 
greatest enemy, and his greatest friend. 

“To control it would give man God-like mastery of his 
environment, shape the future for good. Yet the problem 
is so enormous that he has hitherto shrunk from attempting 
it. The magnitude of the task is why, I think, the problem 
obsessed your father. 

“And yet within four months I expect to make the first 
experiment.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“The girders and grids that make the spider web around 
the central sphere,” he said, “are twenty-five miles in diam- 
eter. They are now half-covered with durolo-luminite 
sheets, sprayed with liquid sodium. This makes it a tre- 
mendous flat mirror. Properly deflected by machinery in 
the sphere, that mirror can reflect the unfiltered rays of 
the sun to any chosen spot on earth. Throw a reflection 
twenty-five miles wide containing two hundred and fifty 
million horsepower of heat energy. The equivalent to the 
full rays of a warm summer sun—even in mid-winter.” 

He was getting nervously excited, and he paced the ob- 
servatory now. 

“Think of it, David. Crops in danger of a killing frost. 
Our mirror brings warmth and safety, which mean food 
and plenty. A drought is bringing dust storms and loss. 
Our mirror melts snowy glaciers and fills empty stream 
beds. We even shall experiment to create air currents 
that will bring rain clouds. Or a deadly hurricane forms 
in the Caribbean and is on its way to ravage and destroy 
in our Southern States. Our heat beams set up counter- 
currents, deflect the hurricane to sea, or even break it up. 
A fourteen-ingh snow paralyzes activity in New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City. In two hours there is no snow.” 

He laughed exultantly. 

“Ah, David, we benefit mankind as no other invention 
has since Watt made the steam engine.” 

Without thinking I said, “But why a flat-surfaced mir- 
ror? Why don’t you make it parabolic and concentrate 
the heat energy?” 

Dr. Thornbold started as if stung; then his eyes flashed 
angrily. 

“You should know better than that, David,” he growled. 
“A parabolic mirror would make a heat ray four miles wide 
that would consume in flames anything it touched. It 


*The man-made satellite circled the earth completely every two 
hours, so the nights were only a little over an hour long, i.e., 
so long as the earth was between the satellite and the sun. 


would, I honestly believe, melt cement and stone. Noth- 
ing could live. The very life would be burned out of the 
earth’s crust.” 

I listened, and something burst in my brain like a flash- 
light explosion. 

Now I knew the truth. 

Able to throw its beam of light anywhere on the earth’s 
surface, the Outer Station, with a parabolic mirror, wa” the 
greatest weapon of war ever conceived in the mind of man. 
It was irresistible; there was no way to attack it, and no 
defense against it. In four-mile bits it could, in a few 
days, wipe a nation from the face of the globe until the 
very land became a blackened desert. 

My God, was this what Della Gracchi was striving to get? 

Dr. Thornbold saw my sudden pallor. 

“I see you understand, David,” he muttered grimly. ‘As 
a child you’ve played with a burning glass, watched a 
piece of wood burst into flame in a moment, seared the skin 
of your hand, burned green leaves into blackened ashes. 
Think of that magnified a millionfold, and see that man 
could destroy all the earth.” 

He struck his palm with his fist with an explosive smack. 

“I swear, by Heaven,” he shouted, “that this shall be 
used only for man’s help and not his destruction. That is 
why I shall keep this secret until I shall have proved my 
experiments and invited the American Secretary of Scien- 
tific Advancement to examine the plan himself.” 

He was in a furious passion. But I managed to quiet 
him. Then he looked at the sidereal clock and leaped to 
the prism of his telescope. 


I walked out, stunned by the enormity of the discovery. 
NLY one thing was clear in my mind. I had to talk 
O to Douglas, right now! This potentially terrific 
weapon could equally be turned into an uncon- 
querable guarantor of peace in possession of the United 
States. No nation would dare make war. This was more 
than a weapon against the Clavex; the owner would rule 
the world’s destiny. 

Thinking hard and swittly, I did not see Susan Went- 
worth come out of the radio shack. I ran into her head-on. 
She gasped, clung to me to keep from falling. 

“You should blow a horn or a siren on speed dashes,” 
she laughed. 

For an instant | felt her warm in my arms. 
drew away and I snapped out of it. 

“I’ve been in a trance ever since I got here,” I grinned. 

“Where bound under full throttle?” 

Unthinkingly I said: “I want to use the radio.” 

She stiffened, stared hard at me. “The radio? Nobody 
uses the radio except Uncle John. Nobody has any reason 
to. Why do yo. want to use it?” 

Suddenly I remembered my pledge of secrecy. I real- 
ized instantly that I could not tell her. She would not 
tolerate a violation of her uncle’s confidence. She wouldn’t 
understand. 

“Oh,” I hedged, “I was just going to listen. 
hear war declared-at any moment.” 

She still stared doubtfully, dark brows knitted over cool 
green eyes. Finally she smiled. 

“There’s a better reception-set in the house. 
along.” 

I sensed her unspoken suspicions. She’d be watching 
from now on. If I were going to use the radio I’d have to 
trump up an excuse to go to Quito. There was no oppor- 
tunity for that... . 

The next morning we embarked on the rocket for the 
first trip to the Outer Station. 

This brought more information that made me feel even 
worse. Thornbold was making his final orbit calculations. 
Jasper and Egstrom were inside TX-1, the rocket. I said 
to Susan, ‘““Who gives me the tips on the finer angles of 
these astronautics?” 

“I think I can show you in this one trip,” she replied. 


Then she 
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{ smiled grimly. “Don’t tell me you handle that twenty- 
five-ton needle!” 

“As if I were sewing,” she nodded calmly. “Hewitt 
taught me and after he and Conroy were killed—” 

“Killed? In a rocket accident?” 

“No.” Her face clouded. “Hewitt got a fractured skull 
in a brawl in Quito. Conroy caught a strange fever. “UVhey 
died within a few days of each other. I’ve made seven 
trips since—but a rocket should go every other day—which 
is why Uncle is so delighted that you and MacGregor are 
here.” 

A tocsin rang in my brain. 

“How long ago did Hewett and Conroy die?” I asked 
casually. 

“Nearly two months. Ever since, the work at the Outer 
Station has been slowed up. Your arrival should see it 
finished in three more months.” 

I nodded absently. My mind had turned to Della Grac- 
chi. Was it coincidence that these two rocket men—two 
old-time employees of Thornbold—should have died just 
as Boehm and Wufang began to spout off? Just when my 
tangle with Walthame reached Page One? Just when Della 
Gracchi was considering hiring me? 

I found her staring and she said, “Why are you so curi- 
ous?” 

I grinned. “General interest. 
the instrument panel.” 

Mostly, girls with beautiful faces haven’t anything be- 
hind them. But hand it to Susan Wentworth! She took 
that “office” panel dial by dial and gave a lecture on as- 
tronautics that was worthy of a professor, 

“We'll start with the sidereal synchronized clock,” she 
said, pointing. “I'll explain why. We know when the 
Outer Station sphere rises, when it will reach the exact 
zenith over the equator. We start here on a split-second 
liming to shoot upward in a parabolic curve to intercept 
the sphere at the exact zenith. We have a predictor mech- 
anism and timed speed-controls for that purpose.” 

She paused. Then: “It’s like firing an anti-aircraft shell 
at a plane making four hundred miles an hour. You figure 
the plane’s speed and course; the shell’s speed, and fire it 
at a point where the plane will be when the shell arrives. 
Gyroscopic controls handle most of it. 

“You see, when once Uncle has made his calculations and 
set the predictor—we just ride. The engine fires at the 
proper intervals. It is when we get into outer space and 
have to attach to the sphere that you use these manual con- 
trols, and the port and starboard steering-jets, and the nose 
jet to regulate our speed.” 

She grinned mischievously at me. “That takes some 
doing. You see, out there, you don’t weigh anything; 
neither does the rocket. There is no air-resistance. The 
only control you have is the principle that force sets up 
counter-force. You have to have a delicate hand, and get 
accustomed to weightlessness.” 

I was listening but mostly I was watching her animated 
face. 

Then Thornbold came in with his calculations, and set 
the adjustments on the sidereal clock. Jasper and Egstrom 
closed the manhole near the stern and hermetically sealed 
it. The gyroscopes began to hum. 
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before. You fired the electrical cannon from a but- 
ton on the dash. 

“You have to lo it,’ Susan said, ‘“‘because a second error 
here is plenty two thousand miles up—nearly three and a 
half miles on the sphere and four on out own schedule. 
You’re traveling in an orbit and not a trajectory.” 

“We take off at 11.0210,” Thornbold said, and settled 
back in the acceleration seat which was a mattress-and- 
springs fixture that took up the shock of the initial start. 
There were head braces, too, to prevent broken necks. 


This, too, was new to me because this was the first rocket 
I had ever seen that had an initial impetus of five hundred 
feet a second at one hundred feet. 

Then the rocket engine went into action, keeping the 
speed to six hundred miles an hour until the fifty-mile alti- 
tude was reached. Then it fired on a geometrical calcula- 
tion that built up the speed to five miles a second at four 
hundred miles. 

It seems so simple as I write it. But, man, what an ex- 
perience to live through! 

I felt myself grow tense as the tiny clock hands moved 
around their appointed dial. A tautness settled over all 
of us. As I was to discover, every outer space rocket trip 
was an adventure ‘in pure peril. 

To break this sensation I said to Thornbold: ‘High 
atom hydrogen has always been too volatile to stabilize. 
How can you control this pentahyzone?” 

He smiled mirthlessly. ‘David, that is one secret which 
I shall take to my grave. Fifth-atom hydrogen is some- 
thing more than a rocket fuel. It is a high explosive so 
powerful a handful would wreck a small town. Suffice 
it to say that by an electro-static field I hold the pentahy- 
zone in stability—” 

He broke off sharply, sang out, ““Twenty seconds. Seats 
and straps back there.” 

Jasper called back, “All set here.” 


OFTLY came the hum of the gyroscopes. 1 could hear 
the thumping of my heart, Susan’s gentle quiet breath- 
ing, the racing tick of the clock as it fashioned those 

last seconds. I settled hard in my carefully padded seat, 
and glanced upward. 

The cannon muzzle above showed a round bright blue 
circle of sky, . 

Susan’s finger poised over the button. 

Thornbold clutched his celestial chart of the orbit and 
his lips skinned back as he braced himself. Only Susan be- 
trayed no emotion at all. Her eyes watched that racing 
second hand. 

Then with a seemingly louder tick it reached the release 
mark. Instinctively I yelled: “Now!” 

Susan pressed the repulsion button. 

Have you ever taken off in a really fast rocket launched 
by an electro-repulsion gun? I was leaning back, braced in 
the acceleration-pads. 

Wham! 

You are crushed back in your seat as if a pile-driver had 
smashed on your skull. You feel as if a three-hundred- 
pound wrestler had dived full on your prostrate body. The 
blood drains from your brain. You black-out and you can- 
not breathe. Every sense is numbed. When, gradually, the 
dark mist fades, there is a roaring in your ears. You sud- 
denly realize you have shot upward. The earth is down 
there thousands of feet below. 

Now there is only silence, no sense of acceleration, no 
sense of movement at all. You realize you are still coast- 
ing, a spent projectile. 

The next instant there is a deafening crash! 

Whoom! 

You are smashed back in the seat, paralyzed by your own 
weight. In your ears is a cyclonic roar like the wild scream 
of a West Indian hurricane. Your heart is pounding as if 
squeezed by a brutal hand. 

When at last you can feebly move and look sternward, 
you see stretched away behind a quarter of a mile of coil- 
ing, dazzling flame. 

The main rocket-motor is firing. 

Pouring through the four-inch driving-jet, the pentahy- 
zone is expanding through the manifolds into a tornado of 
tortured white-hot vapors—striking the exterior with a 
solid torrent of incandescence that blasts the rocket ahead 
with a five-hundred-ton thrust. 


Every intolerable second of drive keeps an elephant 
kneeling on your chest. You can only steel yourself to en- 
dure. It is well that all the take-off is automatic. No hu- 
man being could function during those minutes of explo- 
sive acceleration. ... 

Then, suddenly, there was a blessed silence. The crush- 
ing weight left my chest. I moved in the seat and found 
myself floating free of it, kept from floating clear away by 
the straps. 

I found Susan smiling at me. 

“You see what I mean?” she said. “You'll have to get 
used to controlling your movements—or you could leap 
over the moon.” 

I glanced at the dials. And looked again. 

“Two hundred miles up?’’ I muttered. 

“We're making three miles a second! We're in outer 
space. We'll build to five in a few minutes.” 

I stared over at Thornbold. The man was gray, his eyes 
closed, his lips bleeding where he had bitten them. I 
couldn’t understand how he survived. 

Presently he opened his eyes, spoke hoarsely. 

“How are the readings, Susan?” 

“On course.” She ticked them off and he looked at his 
celestial chart and then through the fused quartz glass. 

That is when I saw the stars, saw them unfiltered by 
atmosphere. 

I saw the earth. I was still too close to see it as a sphere 
but vast distances on the Pacific were visible. I could see 
the Isthmus of Panama and the Brazilian bulge. Even as I 
looked, more of its curve appeared. 

I looked at the aerostat. Four hundred miles up. 

There was no sense of speed. But now an awesome ce- 
lestial picture was ahead. We were plunging through a 
black void, studded with fiercely gleaming blue-white stars. 
The sun was terrifying. A vast, white-hot frozen explosion 
with great scarlet flames leaping from the solar promi- 
nences. Not yellowed by atmosphere, its core was blue- 
white, the corona pearly, only its ames thousands of miles 
high had coloring. You saw the sun now as a planet per- 
ishing in its own flames. 

The automatic controls cut in and the engine fired again 
with cyclonic fury. This time there was no crushing sen- 
sation. Nor did the firing last long. One minute and 
fourteen seconds. 

“Five miles a second,” Susan said. 


out in space, driven, yet falling in a sub-lunar orbit that 

suddenly made the earth a gigantic flattened ball mod- 
estly hiding itself behind cloud and atmospheric haze. 

So again we were silent, gripped by an all-pervading 

unreality, the unearthly sensation of being suspended in 
space. 
E Watching those stars blaze in the blackness like vital 
hearts, you felt close to the pulse of the universe. You 
sensed the inevitable cyclonic motions of the solar system. 
Far-flung planet beyond planet, rotating and revolving 
majestically in their predestined orbits. And moving by 
the unchangeable laws of celestial mechanics, the satellites, 
asteroids, comets and meteors—dust of a creating universe— 
were like immortal dancers, pacing the slow maze of in- 
finity. 

The smallness of the earth at fifteen hundred miles made 
me puny, smaller than the ant, in the face of this unending 
immensity. 

Suddenly Susan gave a cry. She leaned forward, cut in 
the manual control. The engines roared through the 
steering jets. 

“Meteor!” she cried. ‘“‘Digression two-point-one.” 

Then I saw the irregular ugly black chunk of star-dust, 
as big as a ten-story building, moving with incredible speed 
toward us. I did not see how it could miss. 


|: was hard to believe. Yet we were a thousand miles 


This novel continues in the next, the April, issue. 
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HE room was low and stark- 
ly theatrical in its contrasts 
of lights and shadows. The 
figures were ill-assorted and 

lacked evidence of careful selection. 
Some were chubby and _ sprawled. 
Some were lean and hunched forward 
with their heads cradled in the palms 
of their hands. One had to surmise 
they had faces. There was nothing 
certain about it. They were mostly 
masks set above the folds of turtle- 
neck sweaters or mounted crudely 
above the knots of gaudy mufflers. 
They had form and general outline 
but no catalogued expression. 

The mark of the night-fighter was on 
them. 

Possibly it was the large dark 
glasses. They produced a weird basil- 
isk effect. Night-fighters are like that 
when you first spot them adjusting 
their vision for nocturnal missions. 
Night-fighter blokes are the top-draw- 
er gamblers of the air; and the pilots 
and gunners of No. 45 Squadron 
were no exception to the rule. They 
traded 20 mm. dice with enemy raid- 
ers, placed their faith in the advice 
and orders that came from the Radio- 
locators, and gambled a month’s pay 
on their chances of downing fifty 
enemy machines before the Defiant 
mob over at No. 186. 

They also enjoyed less dangerous 
means of compounding a prone by 
staking shillings on their ability to de- 
termine just what composition was be- 
ing scraped from a set of tortured cat- 
gut strung across a small bridge of 
beech. For Flying Officer Chadwick 
sat near the card-table in the attitude 
of a delayed-action question mark, 
drawing a peeling bow across the fuzzy 
strings of his violin. 

“‘Red Sails in the Sunset,’” ven- 
tured P. O. Campion, placing his coin 
down on the table with the others. 

The indistinct figure with the instru- 
ment wagged its head negatively and 
continued the scraping: “Your turn, 
Miller.” 

A lanky devil—with the ribbon of 
the D.F.C. beneath his wings and the 
top button of his tunic studiously left 
undone to denote his exalted status 
as a fighter pilot—uncoiled, planked 
his wager down on the board and 
bravely played his stake: “It’s an old 
one. Something out of ‘Cavalcade.’ 
That’s it! ‘Oh, I Do Like To Be Be- 
side the Seaside.’ ... Right?” 

Chadwick valved a profound sigh 
and wagged, “No,” again. “Your turn, 
Williamson. S’truth, am I this bad?’ 

“T think it must be your bow. Is 
there any hair on it?’ demanded Wil- 
liamson, getting to his feet and dig- 
ging deep for his shilling. “I’m just 
making a stab at this one. Thought I 
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Mr. Whitehouse knows what air war is like—he had 
sixteen victories to his credit in W orld War I, and he 
is in close touch with the British fighters of today. 
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“Isn’t this Number Forty-five Squadron? 


revving. I’d say you’re playing ‘Rhap- 
sody in Blue.’ How’s that?” 
Chadwick began a mournful tremolo 
and looked up at the next gambler. 
Bristo’s coin went spinning across 
by ARCH WHITEHOUSE the table: “I don’t know why I should 
always be so lucky,” he laughed. “‘Any- 
one can tell what he’s playing. That’s 
the chorus of ‘Let’s Have Another 
Cup of Coffee.” 

“Thanks, Bristo,’ said Chadwick 
with doleful appreciation. “I can’t 
understand the others. They must 
have been dragged up in a mastoid 
area.” 

Flight-Lieutenant Bristo swept the 
shillings across the table into his palm 
and sat down carefully again: “T’ll be 
able to buy myself off next time,” he 
added. ‘“T'wo silly Home Guards, 
stalking about with rifles and whiskers 
the minute I untangled myself from 
the shroud-lines.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
queried Miller, inspecting the fasten- 
ings of his Mae West. 

“Us—the other night when we had 
to jump out. Damned Hun put a 
packet in our elevator hinges, and we 
went jinking about all over the shop 
upside down. Fool Heme Guards 
were soon poking their toasting-forks 
at me for a spy!” 

“Serves you right!” smirked Willy- 
Nilly Williamson. “Why didn’t you 
ram the swine? We'd have fifty now.” 

“I was trying to get back. Had a 
date with a little A.T.S. girl. I think 
she’s on Radio-locator down at Ops.” 

“Bet she’s the one who sent me out 
over Twickenham the other night. 
Damn’ near slogged me into a run- 
away kite balloon! “Take Area Six. 
: Twenty thousand. Take Area 
Six.... Twenty thousand,’ the giddy 
crumpet kept on singing,’ mimicked 
Miller in a flossy strain. 

Williamson produced a pained grim- 
ace behind his glasses: ‘““You take too 
much for granted. How do you know 
she’s a crumpet? I rather like that 
girl’s voice myself.” 

“They’re all crumpets! They have 
to be, to be so bright. Coo, Radio- 
locators! More gadgets than a Sun- 
derland flying-boat.” 

“JT wouldn’t call her a crumpet,” 
persisted Williamson, the incurable 
romantic. “She might be a very nice 
girl. Beside, we ought to ae with 
those Radio-locator people. ‘They can 
put a lot of stuff our way.” 

“Rather!” boomed Campion. “They 
can send you boppo into a formation 
of Jerries as quick as winking. Rather 
a nice thought, that.” 

“Nabbed for a spy?” Miller asked 
Why were we sent back from France?” Bristo again. “What did they do?” 
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“Well, I tried to explain, but they 
weren't buying any. Made me walk 
miles to a pub, where a policeman 
asked me a lot of silly-ass questions, 
most of which | couldn’t answer—so 
he let me go!” 

“Presuming of course, that such ig- 
norance could only be found in a 
bona fide Raf-chap,” muttered Miller. 
“Try buying them a drink next time. 
That always works.” 

“That’s bribery,” growled William- 
son, polishing his glasses. “S’truth, I 
wish something gaudy would happen!” 

“Well, you might go upstairs and 
get us a Hun. Wing’s been waiting 
on it for days now. That Defiant mob 
will beat us to it yet,” Campion warned. 

“I got the last. That was forty-nine. 
If we keep in with those Radio-locator 
girls, maybe we’ll— Hello! There 
goes Loftquist! He’s Red Dog-Four, 
isn’t he?’ 

The speaker set high into the wall 
crepitated again, and the velvet smooth 
voice of feminine authority gave oper- 
ations orders: “Red Dog-Four. . . . 
Calling Red Dog-Four! Junkers-88 
in your area. Your vector, 160. Bend 
it twenty right!” 

“That’s the blister who sends me 
into Area 6,” Miller began again. 
“She sounds like Wendy Hiller.” 

“Thanks, Pipeclay,” the Beaufight- 
er pilot answered, giving the opera- 
tions station code name. “About time 
we had some business. Here we go for 
No. 50!” 

“Just one more, Loftquist,” William- 
son breathed again. 

“The Defiants have forty-eight!” 
yelled a gunner, rolling a map with 
nervous fingers. 

The speaker rasped again, and they 
began to remove their night-glasses 
as if they hoped that clearer vision 
would aid their hearing. The blas- 
phemous battle-cries of the Canadian 
pilot spanked off the vibrator plates 
and they all grinned. “We only want 
one, Loftquist. Just shoot him down, 
painlessly. Don’t try to frighten him 
to death!” 

“Warning! Red Dog-Four, a warn- 
ing. ... Friendly machines in your 
area,’ the Radio-locator operator ad- 
vised. 

“Damned Defiants!”’ Miller growled. 
“Beat them to it, Loftquist!” 

There were several minutes of irri- 
tating silence in the small hut. 


N°. one noticed the door opening 
at the far end. 

“Come on, Loftquist!” rooted Wil- 
liamson, pleading to the loud-speak- 
er. “We only need one, man!” 

There was another period of strained 
uncertainty. They listened with their 
hands gripping the worn arms of their 
chairs, their eyes straining toward the 
receding lips of the speaker above. 
They were trying to outwit the tough- 
est argument to refute, that of silence. 


“Come on, Loftquist!” 

The speaker responded with a grate 
of metal: “Calling Pipeclay! Calling 
Pipeclay! ... Red Dog-Four, calling 
Pipeclay.. Gunner has been wounded. 
Gunner wounded! Willing to remain 


in action, but bleeding badly. Can 
we obtain permission—” 
“Oh, damn!” Miller spat. ‘“Didn’t 


he get him?” 

“Red Dog-Four!” the feminine Ops 
voice called: “Return to station. Red 
Dog-Four, return to station. Have 
switched action to Number Eleven 
Group. Return, Red Dog-Four!” 

“Hard lines! Hard lines,’’ William- 
son ranted. “Now that Defiant mob 
will get him. That'll make forty- 
nine for them.” 

There was a sudden distinct smell of 
camphor in the room. 

“That was my daughter, Junie,” a 
voice behind them said. “She told 
me the squadron was here at Caxton 
Gibbet.” 

“Good Lord!” Williamson said, put- 
ting on his glasses and then taking 
them off again. ‘Where the devil did 
you drop from?” 

“Pm reporting in again,” the man 
said simply. “I’m quite all right now. 
Where can I find the Major?” 

“Major?” Miller asked, twisting with 
a creak in his wicker chair. ‘“There’s 
no majors in this mob. Bit late, 
aren’t you?” 

The man moved slowly into the 
center of the room. He was probably 
fifty, and yet there were the~uncertain 
movements of an older man about 
him. He wore a double-breasted khaki 
tunic, buttoned high. A Sam Browne 
belt gleamed with tawny polish. Across 
his left breast was a pair of faded 
embroidered wings. In the center of 
the laurel wreath were the letters, 
“R.F.C.” Below them, the watered 
ribbons of a campaign that had ended 
more than two decades before. 

He stood there squinting at their 
Mae Wests and short flying-boots, and 
then stared down at his own thin put- 
tee-wrapped legs, and carefully pulled 
out the flare of his breeches. 

The unpleasantness coming from 
the loud-speaker was ignored as they 
peered at this ghost of another war 
standing before them. 

“Isn’t this Number Forty-five Squad- 
ron?” the man pleaded. “My daughter 
said we were here. Why were we sent 
back from France?” 

“What the deuce is this?” demanded 
Campion. ‘He's an old Royal Flying 
Corps bloke!” 

“How did he get past the Guard?” 
Miller asked. 

“Wait a minute! Wait a minute,” 
broke in Williamson, dominating the 
scene. ‘We have here, gentlemen, a 
replacement of whom we should be 
proud. The length of a war is rela- 
tive. We lose a member in good stand- 
ing to the enemy guns. History repeats 
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itself and lo, another returns to fill his 
place. Come here, sir. Sit down!” 

Miller stared up at Williamson and 
then observed: “Now if only old 
Chadwick could scrape out, “The Brit- 
ish Grenadiers.’ ” 

“Thank you,’ the old man said, the 
corner of his lower lip quivering. “I 
may be a bit late, but it was a long 
walk, you know. Is the Adjutant 
here?”’ 


HERE’D you walk from, Dad?” 
inquired Campion. 

“Dad?” the old-timer questioned. 
“You're not—I have only a daughter. 
That was Junie speaking, just then.” 

“Tl be blitzed!) The crumpet’s his 
daughter,” Miller gasped. 

“Were you in Number 45, sir?” 
asked Williamson respectfully. 

“Of course! But we were in France 
then, just outside St. Omer. Well, 
you know, Estrée Blanche. Are we 
back on Home Establishment?” 

“Well, it’s a long story, sir,” Wil- 
liamson parried. Then he turned and 
stared pointedly at Miller: “Get it?” 

“He’s right! They were at Estrée 
Blanche in 1916. I read it in the old 
squadron records.” 

“The old bird’s potty! Ill bet he 
wants to fly again,’ Campion said 
behind the shield of his hand. 

“Coo! That must have been a war!” 

“Wonder if this is what they call op- 
erational fatigue,” Chadwick chipped 
in. 

“No, I was shot down, and the Jerry 
got away,” the man went on like some- 
thing being scratched from an old wax 
record. “I suppose I crashed. I know 
my gunner was wounded. We were 
flying Bristol Fighters.” 

He peered about and searched each 
face in turn. Some took their glasses 
off. Others put them on, sensing the 
intensity of the old man’s interroga- 
tion. One or two exchanged awed 
whispers. Most of them stood up, 
trying to fathom the gleam in Wil- 
liamson’s eye. 

“I’ve had quite a time in hospital, 
but I think I’m all right now. Can I 
see the Major?” the old man went on, 
his fingers trembling. 

Williamson was sensing the com- 
pression of time in the man’s memory. 
The tradition of that memory couldn’t 
be violated. He realized that some 
malefic power had gained control and 
was playing a forgotten tune on the 
medullary strings of remembrance. 
The situation was drawing several 
ghostly parallels—parallels that on the 
surface were unrelated, and yet the 
episodes could be montaged to an un- 
believable conclusion. 

The loud-speaker on the wall was 
recording the return of Loftquist and 
his wounded gunner, but somehow 
none of them got up to assist. Only 
two beams of realization snapped sig- 
nals through their minds. ‘The De- 
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fiant crowd might get that Ju-88, and 
here before them was a communica- 
tion with the past most of them had 
wondered about. 

“Perhaps I can help you until the 
Major comes in, sir,” Williamson said 
pleasantly, and flipped a signal pad 

rom his pocket: “Your name?” 

The old man rose, stood to atten- 
tion: “Fenn, sir. Second Lieutenant 
A. G. Fenn—reporting for duty.” 

“Home address?” 

“Willow Cottage, Castlethorpe, 
Bucks.,” the man said as though he 
were trying to remember. 

“Next of kin, Fenn?” 

“Well, I suppose I should say my 
mother: Mrs, Elizabeth Fenn, Abing- 
ton Lodge, Billing Road, Weston, 
Northamptonshire.” 


Williamson jotted it down and shot 
a warning glance at the rest of them: 
“Age?” he went on. 


“Twenty-three ‘and four-twelfths, 
»” Second Lieutenant Fenn replied. 
“Oh, I say—” began Miller. 
“Quiet!” admonished Williamson. 
“That’s all, Fenn. You can break off 
now. Don’t suppose you thought to 
bring your logbook?” 

“It’s still here, sir. 
first time.” 

“Of course,” the young pilot caught 
himself. “And did you walk from— 
er—Castlethorpe, sir?” 

“Oh, yes. You see, my daughter 
told me where the squadron was, and 
I had to get here.” 

“My aunt!” And Campion twisted 
around. ‘‘That’s about forty miles.” 
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I brought it the 


“And your daughter is on Radio- 
locators?” 

“Junie? Oh, yes.... Queer, that, 
because when | went out, she seemed 
a baby. I can’t quite understand that.” 

“You'll soon catch on to it,” said 
Williamson cheerfully 

The beating thud of Hercules en- 
gines charioted over the roof. There 
was calico-tearing by the prop-tips, and 
the metallic beat of a station speaker 
outside warned the night crews to 
stand by for the incoming Beaufighter. 
The flood-lighting lorry moved grum- 
blingly into position and waited for 
the navigation light signal from Red 
Dog-Four before snapping on the land- 
ing-flare. There was no flame from the 
exhaust and no glow from her stacks. 
No night-fighter can hope to trap 


The Beaufighter tilted down and the pilot set the bead 
dead on the Junkers’ nose. ... Jets of flame converged 
with a crash on the bow turret of the bomber. 


enemy bombers while flaunting battle 
flags of exhaust flame. Flame-trapped 
engines are the true secret of the night- 
fighter. 

“You'd better come out and have a 
look at this,” Miller said to old Fenn. 
“We have another bloke coming back 
with a wounded gunner.” 

“Gunners do cop it, don’t they?” 
Fenn said, creaking out of the wicker 
again. “I’ll come along. Perhaps I 
can give a hand.” 

The Bristol Beaufighter appeared 
suddenly like a knobbed knife-blade 


and cleavered through the silver cur- 
tain of the flood. She seemed to falter 
and dab her wheels gingerly against 
the fringe of the turf as though she was 
trying to get her cargo down as com- 
fortably as possible. She ballooned 
off the pressure under her flaps and 
spread a wide-winged shadow over the 
smudge of runway. She touched 
again; her brakes wailed and the duty 
sergeant snapped off the flare and the 
night-fighter disappeared. She came 
back again out of the sable nothing- 
ness, grunting through the olios and 
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snorting through the bufter valves, a 
frowning Black Angus from the Sty- 
gian fields. 


| See eee gunned her for the dis- 
persal point sheltered between two 
craggy beeches. The ambulance, wail- 
ing mournfully, ground the teeth of 
her stretcher ratchets, screwed around 
and backed slowly toward the fuselage. 

The pilot, all leather and _ legs, 
dropped down through the hatch 
hinged below his cockpit and moved 
back in a crouching position aft, where 
he waited for the gunner to lower his 
escape trap. The rest crowded around 
and watched Loftquist guide the gun- 
ner’s feet into the ladder rungs bolted 
to the inside of the hatch door. They 
moved in, caught the man under the 
buttocks and gave him support. He 
came down a limp, soggy bundle, rub- 
bing his face with his glove... 

“Never mind! Never mind!’ Loft- 
quist was growling. “It can’t be 
helped. You’re damned lucky to have 
stuck it this long.” 

“But we only needed one more, sir,” 
the sergeant gunner was muttering 
through his clenched teeth. “I could 
have hung on a few more minutes. I 
was just crawling along to make sure 
your Hisso guns were on ‘Automatic 
Fire, sir. That’s how I got it.” 

“Good man! Better hunting next 
time. Here you are, Corporal. Give 
a lift here. He's got two just under 
the ribs. Bloody lucky, I call it!” 

The Air Intelligence guy was pluck- 
ing at Loftquist’s sleeve and fluttering 
his pad of report forms. 

“Can I see the Adjutant first?’ the 
gunner bloke was snuffling. “I just 
want to make sure I come back to this 
lot. They might send me to the bomb- 
ers.... Gawd—bombers!” 

“Gunners always hate to be trans- 
ferred,” old Fenn whispered confiden- 
tially to Williamson, who was inspect- 
ing the stitching of bullet-holes along 
the curved belly of Loftquist’s Beau- 
fighter. 

“He’s a bit groggy. Wants to come 
back and help us get Number Fifty,” 
Williamson said, fingering a slug-hole. 

“Number Fifty?” 

“We're having a game with a De- 
fiant mob. We have knocked down 
forty-nine since we have been night- 
fighting. They have forty-eight. We’re 
all having a month’s pay on it. You 
know—a bit of a sweepstakes.” 

Old Fenn mulled on that for some 
minutes while he watched the ambu- 
lance move away: “Rather hard lines 
that I missed that one over Peronne, 
wasn’t it? We would have had fifty 
then, wouldn’t we?” he reflected with 
childish enthusiasm. 

‘“Peronne? You were over Peronne?” 
Williamson came back and remem- 
bered. “Of course. That would have 
put us over, wouldn’t it? We'd be 
spending the money by now.” 


“T can still see him,” Fenn went 
on, oblivious of the activity bubbling 
and surgi, about him: “I can see 
him clearly. A Fokker with a green 
tail. I had my sights on him. He was 
coming right across the outer ring,” 
he went on, crouching toward a ghostly 
engine cowling. ‘I had him dead on, 
but your Beecham cut across me!” 

Williamson pondered on the pa- 
thetic pantomime there in the half- 
light of the dispersal point. Old Fenn 
was crouching, his thin legs bent at the 
knees, his scrawny neck cocked for- 
ward, his head stiffly immobile, peer- 
ing down the ring and bead of Time. 
His right thumb depressed a phantom 
gun-button, and his body teetered for- 
ward. 

Williamson caught him just in time. 

“Here, take it easy, old party,” he 
warned. 

“You don’t think I shot young Bee- 
cham down, do you?” old Fenn whis- 
pered, one hand clutching the young 
pilot’s shoulder. “You don’t think— 
It was an accident, wasn’t it? I can 
see my prop now—chewing up _ his 
wing-tip. He went down in a flat 
spin, and I—I just managed to get 
back and pile up near the canal. You 
know, where it goes under the ground 
at Bellicourt?” 

Williamson was glorying in the satis- 
factory flux of a gleaming idea. It 
evolved a definite rule of poetic justice 
wisely combined with the possibility 
of financial reward. The young Eng- 
lishman subscribed to the theory that 
truth may be stranger than fiction, and 
he was not above giving the leg-up to 
truth, since there was a sporting chance 
of doubling the stake the pilots and 
gunners of No. 45 had posted against 
the efforts of the Defiant crowd. 


ILLIAMSON was romantic 

enough to believe that Homer’s 
horses clear the world at a bound. His 
youthful imagination respected no 
horizon. His mental dowry of twenty 
summers would not subtract one inch 
from the stride of seven leagues. The 
appearance of old Fenn was an adven- 
ture that fired the imagination rather 
than tempered the judgment. 

“I don’t think you could have shot 
him down,” Williamson said soothing- 
ly. “I mean to say, in a case like that, 
your reflexes would have concentrated 
on trying to clear him.” 

Fenn nodded uncertainly: “I never 
found out what happened to young 
Beecham. They packed me off to a 
casualty clearing-station. My nose bled 
quite a lot, you know. Whatever hap- 
pened to young Beecham?” 

“T think he’s all right now,” the 
Beaufighter pilot said evasively. ‘“Look 
here, wouldn’t you like to look over 
our new equipment?” 

He wanted to get Fenn away from 
the others, who were trying to break 
in on their confidences. Mechanics 


were brushing around to get at the 
battered Beaufighter. Armorers were 
lifting the gun-panels; fitters were ram- 
ming the petrol hoses into the tanks 
and setting up the portable welding 
truck to patch up the bullet-holes. 

“I really should report to the Adju- 
tant, first,’ Fenn said, turning slowly 
and looking back with a childlike stare 
at the buildinys that crouched like 
slumbering animals in the opaque 
light beyond. 

“But you ought to look it over, you 
know. They'll ask you about it, and 
you should know. You don’t want to 
go on reserve and spend weeks getting 
used to this bus, do you?” 

Fenn blinked twice and followed 
Williamson dubiously along the fringe 
of willows that dropped their slender 
fingers into the brook behind the dis- 
persal area. They passed an alder 
thicket and came upon another night- 
fighter nestling away with its tail 
drawn into the darkness. 

A sentry challenged them with rou- 
tine indifference. 

“Duty Pilot Williamson and — er — 
Mr. Fenn, just taken on strength, 
Cooper. I’m showing him our mounts.” 

“Reassigned to strength of the 
squadron,” corrected Fenn. 

“Of course! Lieutenant Fenn has 
been with us before, when we were in 
France, and we're very glad to have 
him back,” explained Williamson. 

“Yes sir,” the mystified sentry said, 
slapping the breech of his rifle in salute 
and pivoting on his heel. 

“You won't have much trouble up 
front, of course,’ Williamson said 
quietly as he drew down the rear belly 
hatch. ‘These busses handle a good 
deal like the Bristol Fighter. ‘The 
main difference is in the double throt- 
tle-bar. Two engines, you know. But 
you'll be interested in the rear gun- 
turret. Might as well know something 
about that.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” old Fenn 
said, clambering up. 

Williamson directed him to the sad- 
dle seat of the dorsal gun-turret. He 
showed him how to direct the lateral 
control with the foot pedals, and the 
use of the elevation gear. 

“We are now using Brownings,” he 
explained further. “They fire from 
this release here, and you—well, you 
carry on whenever you get a target.” 

“You mean, my gunner does,” cor- 
rected Fenn again. : 

“Exactly! But you know how it is 
here now. We all have a go at the 
guns in an emergency. They might 
send you off once or twice as a gunner, 
until you get the feel of this night- 
fighter business.” 

“IT think I should like that. A splen- 
did idea. A sound system,” agreed 
Fenn. “But then, we always did have 
a sound system in 45, didn’t we?” 

“You might call it tradition,” Wil- 
liamson concurred. 
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Old Fenn went over every inch of 
the night-fighter. He was shown the 
circular drums that fed ammunition 
to the 20 mm. Hispano-Suiza air can- 
non. That involved a crawl along the 
catwalk to the gun-mountings under 
the pilot’s feet. He was shown the 
push-buttons that operate the inter- 
communication signals between the 
two cockpits. 


T amazed Williamson to note how 

well this faded mind bridged the 
years, how the hands somehow went 
to the right knobs and levers. He 
wondered how all that fitted into their 
theory of tradition. 

“Now on the Bristol Fighter, we 
simply slap the pilot on one shoulder 
or the other,” old Fenn explained. “I 
can see this will be more comfortable. 
I’m sure I shall like the. Beaufighter.” 

“I’m sure you will,” said Williamson 
encouragingly. “We'd better get back 
to the pilots’-room now, eh?” 

“Ah, yes—and the orderly-room. [| 
must see the Adjutant.” 

The rest of the mob was scattered 
in gloomy groups from the dispersal 
point to Ops. ‘They were debating on 
No. 109’s chances of wealth and glory, 
and whether No. 45 would get another 
opportunity to score that evening. 

“You'll be off for the rest of the 
night,” Campion explained when Wil- 
liamson and Fenn went into the oper- 
ations-room. “Your gunner went off 
with Henshaw in the ambulance. They 
were pals, you know, and Entwhistle 
wanted to see him tucked up in dock.” 

“That's all right. What about that 


Junkers?” 

“That Defiant bloke got it. Skim- 
ming the chimneypots over Col- 
chester.” 


“Well, now they have forty-nine,” 
Williamson said with anxiety. “Isn't 
there another alarm on the board?’ 

“I’m out next, since you haven’t a 
gunner,” Campion gloated. 

“I do wish I had-snaffled that Fokker 
over Peronne,” Fenn broke in apolo- 
getically. “I nad him dead in my 
sights. He had a green tail, but young 
Beecham cut across me.” 

“What’s he on about now?” Cam- 
pion muttered with a glance at Wil- 
liamson. 

“You don’t happen to know what 
became of Beecham, do you?” Fenn 
appealed to Campion. 

“Come on,” Williamson said, pluck- 
ing at the old man’s sleeve. “I think 
I can find out all about Beecham. 
Let’s go back to the pilots’-room.” 

“But I should report in, you know. 
They have my logbook in the orderly- 
room.” 

“We can’t bother about the Adju- 
tant now. These are air-duty hours. 
You can check in in the morning 
Come on!” 

The speaker outside requisitioned 
attention with metallic ureency. 


‘Duty Flight, stand by. Duty Flight, 
stand by! Ten-plus raiders approach- 
ing Clacton-on-Sea. ... Duty Flight at 
Alert! .. Enemy formation at seven- 
teen-thousand. Duty Flight. 
SCRAMBLE!” 

“Come on. Lhat’s us,” Williamson 
grated into Fenn’s ear. ‘Come on, 
Fenn. You want to go, don’t you?” 

“But the Adjutant—or the Major!” 

“Damn it all, man! There’s no ma- 
jors in this mob They’re all Squad- 
ron Leaders! (Come on—that’s an or- 
der!” 

“Yes sir. At once, sir!” 
pu went together into the pilots’- 

room, and Williamson wrapped 
Fenn up in whatever kit he could lay 
his hands on. There was an observ- 
er’s helmet and gloves on the table. 
A Mae West was looped over his head 
and tied with the body tapes. 

“Loosen your puttees, and your feet 
will be warm enough,” advised the 
Beaufighter pilot. ‘You can do that 
while we're getting air-borne. You'll 
love this, Fenn!” 

The orderly sergeant crashed in, his 
face a mask of inquiry jelled with the 
gum of incredibility. 

Williamson whirled on him, point- 
ing a pistol finger: “Don’t say it, Ser- 
geant!” he snapped. ‘“That’s an order!” 

“But sir! Do we ‘appen to ‘ave a 
Mr. Fenn ere? There’s an official in- 
quiry on the teleprinter from Area 
Ops, sir. ‘Is daughter—” 

“I told you not to say it!” raged 
Williamson. ‘“‘Mr. Fenn has not as yet 
reported in. He’s not on strength of 
the squadror. yet. You can go back 
and tell them that!” 

The sergeant was staring at Fenn’s 
old uniform, the wings and the gold 
wound-stripe on his lower left sleeve. 

“Blime! ’E’s from the other war, 
aint ’e, sir?’”’ was all he could manage. 

“Mr. Fenn was with us in France. 
He’s come back to help us get Number 
Fifty,” Williamson blatted on, shoving 
Fenn ahead of him. ‘Come on, Fenn, 
there’s a bloody Alert on!” 

“Sergeants are a bother, aren’t they?” 
old Fenn observed. 

“Sergeants are all sons of barmaids,” 
expounded Williamson. “They have 
the sludge of Jd beer-pipes in their 
veins.” 

A deep-throated Beaufighter was 
hurtling across the field, carrying its 
tympani of battle into the darkness. 

Together they stumbled into the 
leaden shadows of the dispersal point. 
Indistinct figures were holding out the 
web harness of parachutes and clam- 
bering down from the cockpits. Fenn 
was hurriedly strapped into his kit and 
rammed unceremoniously up the hatch 
ladder. The aircraftmen worked and 
assisted with an impartial efficiency, 
slapped them across the kidneys with 
a cheery, “Best of luck, sir!” and 
slammed the hatches into place. 


Outside, the two Hercules cngines 
were ranting with the fervid confusion 
of lethal genius. Williamson scribbled 
his time on the log card and set the 
prop-blades for the take-off. He yelled 
over his shoulder at Fenn: ‘Don’t 
shoot at anything until I have marked 
it for you. I'll take the first shot: and 
if I miss, I’ll bring her over hard and 
you take it with a broadside. Get it?” 

Old Fenn tapped the key near his el- 
bow, and the white light responded on 
Williamson’s instrument-board. 

“Right! Let’s go!” 

The big shark-nosed Beaufighter 
rumbled out of the dispersal point, 
and Williamson picked up the marker- 
light across the field. The Hercules 
engines raged against the restraint un- 
ul she was around into the wind, and 
then the prop blades gorged deep of 
the air and they were away. 

“Calling Pipeclay! ... Calling Pipe- 
clay! . . . Willy-Nilly atr-borne. ... 
Willy-Nilly air-borne. Give a position, 
please!” Williamson reported, using 
his own code name. “Give a position, 
please.” 

“Right, Willy-Nilly! Take Area Six 
at fifteen-thousand. Friendly machine 
in same area at seventeen-thousand. 
Take it, Willy-Nilly,” the ground sta- 
tion answered. 

Williamson listened to the voice and 
caught himself peering over his shoul- 
der at the shapeless figure aft fumbling 
in the gun-turret. He wondered now 
whether he had been fair in exposing 
the old man to this risk. Still, there 
was no time to go back now. 

“Didn’t take Campion long to get 
his fix,” he muttered. “Still, if there’s 
ten-plus up there, we ought to get one.” 

The night was burnished by a clip- 
ping of moon that high-lighted the 
majesty of the cumulus over which 
they climbed. 

Below, the River Stour wound its 
tortuous way toward Harwich, draw- 
ing a carefully-fingered course through 
Battle Area Six. 

After ten minutes of full-out climb, 
Williamson called again. 

“Calling Pipeclay. Willy-Nilly call- 
ing Pipeclay. Give me a fix, please.” 

The same voice came in, and Wil- 
liamson grinned and searched the in- 
verted bowl of night. 

“Calling Willy-Nilly. . . . Willy- 
Nilly. Position, Major Six. Seventeen, 
across. Ten, down. Maintain altt- 
tude. Friendly machine at seventeen- 
thousand.” 

“Any trade in this area, Junie?” in- 
quired Williamson. “Treat us all 
alike, you know. We need one more 
to put it over those Defiant blokes.” 

“Calling Willy-Nilly. . . . Change 
course twenty degrees. Twenty degrees, 
right. Your vector now 112..  One- 
one-two!” 

“Thanks, Junie,’ answered Wil- 
liamson. “We’ll get the one we missed 
over Peronne.” 
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He caught the sibilant gasp trom the 
Radio-locator operator and grinned 
again. Her voice came back to him in 
a lower pitch, anxiety spacing her 
words: “You have seen him?” she 
asked. 

‘Reported for duty tonight,’ an- 
swered the Beanfighter pilot, swinging 
over for the new course. “We've got 
to— We can’t let him down, Junie. 
Give us some trade, please.” 

There was a full forty seconds of 
charged silence. Junie Fenn justified 
her heritage, swallowed her fear and 
looked across at the glaring white map 
spread on the tables below. 

“Calling Willy-Nilly,’ she spoke 
calmly. “Calling Willy-Nilly. Enemy 
formation on true course 348—three- 
four-eight, to your fix. Ten-plus Ju- 
88's... . Take it! Take it, Willy- 
Nilly!” 

Williamson telt emulsified with the 
realization of what the girl had done. 
She’d given him a target position, 
knowing full well her father was 
aboard that night-fighter slamming 
through the sky at three-hundred-plus 
m.p.h. 

ET hanks, Junie,” he managed to say. 
“Pll see that he gets back. He wan 
to report to the Adjutant, you know.” 

“Enemy formation ... three-four- 
eight!” the girl answered. “Take it, 
Willy-Nilly!” 

Williamson answered like a gay 
trumpeter: “Enemy sighted. Am en- 
gaging. Thanks, Junie. I'll be seeing 
you!” 

“He must see the Adjutant,” the girl 
responded. 

“Tally-ho!”’ 


EARCHLIGHTS outside Chelms- 

ford were fencing through the 
Junkers formation and the Beaufighter 
whanged over with a scream and 
charged in. Williamson tapped the 
signal key to warn old Fenn, and se- 
lected the wing-guns button on top of 
the control column. 

The bombers were in a square block 
formation. Williamson wondered how 
many long-range fighters were plotted 
above them. He rammed himsélf 
deeper into the bucket seat and went 
hurtling for a corner Junkers and 
rammed down the glow-sight switeh. 

The Beaufighter tilted down, and 
the pilot set the bead dead on the 
Junkers’ nose. A gentle touch on the 
rudder, and the ring moved across and 
the button went down. 

Six jets of saffron flame spat out 
from the wing panels and converged 
with a crash on the bow turret of the 
bomber. Williamson held it and 
counted three, and ripped her up 
through a distorted graph of tracer 
lines. The enemy Knott-Bremse fire 
rattled off the Beaufighter’s wings, and 
Williamson pounded the signal key 
again as he rode her over in a climb- 
ing turn. He waited while she hung 


tight on her props, and then sensed the 
jangle and metallic vibration of the 
dorsal turret. 

“Your shot, Mr. Fenn!” yelled Wil- 
liamson. “You might as well have 
something to report to the Adjutant. 
Let ’em have it!” 

Mr. Fenn brought the turret around 
with the right foot-pedal. The guns 
tilted gently, and he set a myopic eye 
to the sight. There was a wide-winged 
Junkers below, but to Mr. Fenn it was 
simply a Fokker with a green tail. He 
glanced sidewise for young Beecham. 
His fingers constricted on the trigger 
bar. Four Brownings fanged out stri- 
dently, and four streams of nickel- 
jacketed lead rip-sawed into the raider 
below. 


LD Fenn released his grip, once 

the power oozed from his startled 
reflexes. He shoved himself back into 
the saddle seat and wiped the back of 
his hand across his eyes. The glare 
from the blazing bomber had devoured 
the veil bedimming the past. A fire- 
side, thick slabs of buttered toast and 
a steaming cup of tea were all he re- 
quired now. After all, that was all 
that mattered. That was home! 

The Beaufighter came around, plat- 
ing her sides in the glare from the 
searchlights. A cushion of concussion 
from a Bofors bounced them, and Wil- 
liamson fought her into the clear. He 
peered over, saw the burning Junkers 
struggling to get rid of a fractured 
wing, and calmly picked up the flap- 
mike. 

“Willy-Nilly calling! Willy-Nilly 
calling. Time two-forty-two in Area 
Six. One enemy aircraft falling in 
flames south of—” 

His earphone jangled: “Calling 
Willy-Nilly. Pipeclay calling Willy- 
Nilly. Break off action and return to 
station. Break off action. Number 
Eleven Group will take over.” 

“They can have it. Do we get that 
Junkers?” demanded Williamson. 

“Please return to station, Willy-Nil- 
ly,” came the voice of Junie. “Enemy 
aircraft destroyed as of two-forty-two 
hours. Confirmed by Area Observer 
Corps.” : 

“Returning to station,’ sang Wil- 
liamson. “Mr. Fenn reporting to the 
Adjutant.” 

Three steel-colored Defiants slammed 
past them, slashing winged cutlasses, 
to intercept the rest of the bombers. 

“You can have them,” laughed Wil- 
liamson, “but don’t forget to make 
those checks out to Number 45 Squad- 
ron!” 

They staged a Beaufighter break {ast 
when Williamson and Fenn got back. 
It’s a combination of binge, barney 
and bedlam. Mr. Fenn, trembling and 
somewhat awed by the vociferous tu- 
mult, was officially clocked in, brazen- 
ly debagged and suitably branded on 
each cheek with the squadron censor’s 
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“Junie,’ 


stamp. They managed to make him 
presentable by the time Junie Fenn 
arrived in the Wing Commander's 
car. 

Williamson stared at 
whole-hearted admiration. 

“Junie!” he beamed, and the gleam 
in his eye was hardly alcoholic. “Junie, 
my sweet! You're a darling. You did 
get us a Junkers, didn’t you?” 

She recognized his voice: “You're 
Willy-Nilly, aren’t you? It was splen- 
did of you to—to take him. He'll be 
so happy now. I don’t know how we 
can thank you.” 

The bedlam going on about them 
was totally ignored. 

“Well, we’re in for two weeks in re- 
serve. There'll be a spot of leave here 
and there. You could, well—we could,” 
Williamson dithered, ‘“—we could talk 
it over later, somewhere nice and 
quiet, couldn’t we?’ 

“It’s been done before,” she smiled. 
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her with 


said Williamson, “you're a fighter!” 
, & 


“You were grand to give us an area. 
You could have sent us all over no- 
where.” 

“That wouldn’t have settled it. I 
thought he’d waited long enough. I 
knew he’d never get another chance.” 

“Junie,” Williamson said, reaching 
forward and loosening the top button 
of her tunic, “Junie, you’re a fighter!” 

“I'll have to be,” she said slyly, “to 
keep up with you.” 

“Junie!” old Fenn cried, coming out 
of a wad of Air Force blue and smoke. 
“Junie! I’ve seen the Adjutant!” 

“Splendid!” she responded, drawing 
him close. “And what did he say?” 

“They're glad to have me back, but 
they'll have to post me to Home Es- 
tablishment for a while. Plenty of 
pilots so far.” 

“T think thats a good idea. 
better come along now.” 

Mr. Fenn agreed happily. 

Williamson went along too. 


You'd 


O my respected and wicked 

old friend Judge Rumson 

Pike, I am indebted for the 

following account of various 
more or less interrelated episodes of 
high life in the recent history of Bar- 
nacle Cove — which, as everybody 
knows who knows anything that’s 
worth knowing, is now rated with the 
smartest and gayest resorts of Long 
Island, or for that matter, of the en- 
tire Eastern seaboard. The Judge 
has a cottage down there where he 
spends his summers, coming back to 
the city in the fall with a packet of 
gossip about the doings of his fash- 
ionable neighbors. The other night 
I caught him in one of his expansive 
moods when he was ready to unload; 
and as a result I am able to reveal to 
the reading public some of the inner 
details touching on a certain love-af- 


fair in high life—to wit: the love-af- 
fair between Tommy Satterwayte and 
Mrs. Phyllis Mahaffey, which, as those 
who follow the metropolitan society 
columns must recall, culminated last 
November in a distinguished wedding. 

Going by what the Judge tells me, 
I gather that fads and divertissements 
among his crowd move in cycles. For 
instance, summer before last, all the 
really worth-while people at Barna- 
cle Cove went in, so to speak, for surf 
and sunburn. It appears that the 
new beach-club and casino opened 
coincidentally with a sudden vogue 
for fancy-dress parties. According to 
the Judge, life became just one fancy- 
dress party after another; and that’s 
where Tommy Satterwayte comes 
prominently into the foreground of 
the picture as hero and also as victim. 


It seems that, not counting certain 
smaller and rather mixed affairs to 
which somebody who was nobody 
might get a bid, and listing only the 
really exclusive events, there were six 
of these fancy-dress parties, including 
at least two notable out-of-doors day- 
time parties—first, the costume golf 
tournament at the country-club, with 
all the more prominent débutantes 
serving as caddies, which was given for 
charity and turned out a great suc- 
cess; and second, the costume drag- 
hunt under the auspices of the hunt 
club, which likewise would have been 
a brilliant success, my friend thinks, 
except for the unfortunate incident of 
Tommy Satterwayte’s fall at the third 
jump. 

As the Judge says, Tommy is a 
dashing rider, on and off, in the order 
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named. For this gala occasion, he 
was paired off with the light of his 
life, Mrs. Phyllis Mahaffey, she repre- 
senting Joan of Arc and he Richard 
the Lionhearted; and hampered as 
he was by helmet, corselet, greaves, 
etc., etc., Tommy soaringly rose out 
of the saddle to a greater height than 
was usual with him when being un- 
avoidably dismounted, and descended 
heavily in a sitting posture, striking 
the earth with great force and a loud 
clanging sound, and was rendered 
unconscious. 

The impact bent and jammed cer- 
tain of the fastenings to such an extent 
that failure resulted from all efforts 
to remove his trappings upon the 
spot, with a view to ascertaining the 
extent of the injuries, if any. It 
therefore became necessary to remove 


the unfortunate victim, just as he was, 
to the nearest hospital, his arrival 
there in full armor creating no little 
excitement among the resident peas- 
antry and members of the tradesmen 
class, especially as he had recovered 
his senses on the way and was using 
the most violent language. The ex- 
pert aid of a mechanic from a neigh- 
boring garage had to be enlisted be- 
fore the house-surgeon and his assist- 
ant could examine their bruised and 
distracted patient... . 

After that unsettling experience and 
after what happened to him five weeks 
later at the historical pageant at the 
Willoughby-Jones estate, Dune Man- 
or, one who considered merely the 
superficial aspects of a case might 
have been warranted in the assump- 
tion that an unkind destiny had 
picked on Tommy Satterwayte for her 
ping-pong ball. But the Judge claims 
the whole thing only went to show 
how seeming ill-luck may in truth be 
good luck disguised, and cites the full 
facts as to Tommy for proof of this. 

From this point on I shall take the 
liberty of quoting the Judge as liter- 
ally as may be: 

“T missed,” he said, ‘“‘the cross-coun- 
try costume ride, which always will 
remain a matter of profound regret 
to me. On the other hand, I did par- 
ticipate with the rest of the giddy 
throng in the costume golf tourney 
and got quite a thrill out of it, and 
I'll tell you why: Over at the club the 
caddy-master’s got a great way of sav- 
ing out all the large-sized kids for the 
good players. So the dubs, one of 
whom I am notably which, have to 


fall back on what I once, in a weaker 
moment, referred to as the Shorter 
Caddycism. 

“I’m accustomed to being chaper- 
oned on my meandering journeys over 
the links by some weanling who’s in 
imminent danger every minute of go- 
ing down for the last time in a swirl 
of his pa’s old pants. But on this oc- 
casion I was the hoydenish old cut- 
up who had the luck to draw the 
youngest Geddings girl—little Flora 
May Geddings—for my caddy. Now, 
even when she’s not at her best, if 
ever, Flora May, you may take it from 
a close although elderly observer, is 
right smart of an eyeful. The way 
that child’s hair curls on her neck, the 
way the dimples come and go—but 
there, you'll pardon the senile rav- 
ings of a dissipated old rip. What I 
meant to say was that on this day of 
days the saucy chit was diked out to 
represent a glorified bellhop, in a tight- 
fitting little jacket that was all span- 
gled with buttons, and a cap hung on 
one shell-like ear, and the cutest set 
of little green breeches, cut very short 
and snug. To the casual witness I 
may have appeared, tricked out as I 
was in my nifty tam-o’-shanter and 
my Douglas plaid scarf and all, to be 
impersonating an educated haggis or 
something of that general nature; but 
strictly between us, what I really was, 
was the Spirit of Indian Summer Try- 
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ing to be Young April. Did I hold my 
head down while following through? 
Did I keep my eye on the ball? Both 
of which I did neither! But did I 
have a keen tense air, something like 
a good bird-dog? You can bet your 
sweet life on it! 

“Maybe, though, I’d better go back 
a little way and roughly outline for 
you how this mad joyousness came up- 
on Barnacle Cove. It started when 
that reigning chieftainess among us, 
Mrs. Godfrey Plum, deftly thought 
up, right out of her own head, the 
notion of giving a Baby Party—the 
great big girlie-girlie! She wanted 
to pull off something absolutely 
unique and at the same time deliri- 
ously mirth-provoking, so she went 
into seclusion and concentrated a gi- 
gantic intelligence upon the problem, 


Illustrated by 
Charles Chickering 


and eventually came forth with this 
pan for a party where everybody must 

e dressed up as themselves at some 
age from three to twelve or approxi- 
mately thereabouts. 

“I didn’t join the carefree merry- 
makers at that one. Craven-hearted as 
I am, I was beset by a cowardly fear 
that somebody who'd once seen me on 
the bench might see me now, cavort- 
ing around in kid clothes, with maybe 
a Little Lord Fauntleroy sash tied 
around my gross tonnage, and be un- 
favorably impressed by the contrast. 
As I remarked to the wife when the 
invitations arrived, if only Mrs. Plum 
had allowed for a trifle more latitude, 
so as to admit those who had pro- 
gressed onward to their second child- 


“My caddy, Flora May, 
is a real eyeful. The way 
her hair curls, and the 
dimples come and go—” 


hood instead of limiting the list to 
parties who hadn’t thoroughly lived 
down their first one yet, I knew quite 
a lot of folks who could qualify with- 
out any make-up on. They could 
go just as they were. 

“T didn’t get so very far with that 
crack, though. Her thoughts were 
not with me. Nor the girls’ thoughts, 
either—for that soon they were all a- 
twitter over the prospect, and far- 
away speculative looks had come over 
their faces, especially the Missus’ face. 
She’d forgotten all about her total 
displacement, which of late years is 
what you might call augmented, even 
when Mother is banting. I could tell 
that already she was picturing herself 
as a roguish madcap in blue rompers, 
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maybe with curls down her back and 
bow slippers on—the admired of all 
beholders. When they get that way, 
however brawny they may be, there’s 
no stopping ’em. The disease has to 
run its course... . 

“So, on the big evening, they went 
over to the Plums’ palatial villa in full 
juvenile regalia and had a gorgeous 
time with all the other tiny tots, in- 
cluding a number of tiny tots in the 
two-hundred-pound class, and from 
there on up. I stayed at home and 
played Canfield until nearly midnight, 
but at that, beat Mother and the girls 
to the hay by about five hours. 

“Nor did I lend the light of my coun- 
tenance to the next outstanding func- 
tion along the same lines, which was 
the Side-show Party given by the Van 
Dyke Goddards. From gossip reach- 
ing my ears during the preliminary 
stages, I gleaned that Mrs. Van Dyke 
Goddard whispered privately to some 
five or six hundred people, taking ’em 
on one or two at a time, that Mrs. 
Plum needn’t go around thinking 
she’d been so everlastingly clever, be- 
cause Baby parties for grown-ups were 
as old as the hills, or Mrs. Plum, even. 
She said they’d been having them for 
years in Tuxedo and Lenox and New- 
port until in those places Baby parties 
were practically outmoded, not to say 
taboo. In fact, I think she did come 
right out with the crushing word and 
say ‘taboo.’ 

“I violate no secret when I tell you 
these two ladies are by way of being 
social rivals in our crowd, and at times 
a faint trace of envy may exist be- 
tween them. This was one of the 
times. Mrs. Goddard said she had 
thought at first of giving a Circus 
Party but had changed her mind about 
that because just plain Circus parties 
were old stuff too. So then she thought 
up the brand-new idea of giving a Side- 
show Party. The idea just came to her 
all complete in a flash, like a bolt out 
of the blue, she said, the main notion 
being that each guest must come as a 
freak or a performer or a ballyhoo man 
or something equally au fait; and with 
no desire to be catty, she rather fan- 
cied that a brand-new conception such 
as that one was—fraught, as it would 
be, with opportunities for originality 
on the part of the celebrants—was cal- 
culated to make that poor jealous 
Plum woman take a back seat and 
stay there. 

“She went through with it, too, with 
prizes for the most beautiful costume 
and most humorous costume and most 
striking costume, and all; and the col- 
ony, in appropriate rig, turned out 
practically en masse, as you might say. 
Mrs. Humphrey Dunn, who went as 
the Tattooed Lady, after traveling all 
the way up to New York to have her- 
self specially hand-painted in several 
fast colors, won a first prize. And 
Henrietta Flippen, our leading bach- 


elor maid, made a tremendous hit in 
a feather headdress and a shredded- 
wheat skirt as Minnie the Wild Girl; 
but owing to having lost the keys in 
the excitement, had to turn in that 
morning in her chains and wasn’t filed 
loose until late in the afternoon, when 
a blacksmith from Sag Harbor reached 
the bedside. And that stalwart old 
conservative Dave Tarboro, by using a 
shoehorn and plenty of talcum-pow- 
der, managed to insert himself into 
one of his wife’s old dresses and dis- 
ported himself in the rdle of the 
Bearded Lady, it being the only occa- 
sion since he retired from the private 
banking business when Mrs, Tarboro 
felt really reconciled to his stubborn- 
ness in the matter of whiskers. 

“From that time on, there was prac- 
tically no opportunity for anybody to 
calm down. Because before the em- 
bers of the Side-show Party had en- 
tirely cooled, there came along the 
gladsome Cross-country Party that I’ve 
already told you about, featuring poor 
Tommy Satterwayte, with his con- 
tusions and his fascinating outbursts 
through the visor of that burglar- 
proof riding-habit of his. And next, 
with but a brief breathing-space in 
between—only, nobody really got a 
chance for any extended deep breath- 
ing, because of the exhausting nerve- 
strain of thinking up newer and yet 
more passionate costumes—there burst 
upon our dazzled community the Hil- 
ary Pilkington’s Oriental Ball given at 
their cozy thirty-room cottage, Sim- 


plicity Hall. I'll skip hurriedly past 
that event, merely slowing up for long 
enough to state that a careful census 
showed eighteen Pearls of the Harem 
to be present, besides nine separate 
and distinct Nautch Girls. The tinkle 
of the jeweled anklets almost drowned 
out the music of the orchestra, while 
punk-sticks smoldering on every hand 
lent the festive panorama a character- 
istic touch of the Far East with all its 
mysterious and exotic lure. 


“THAT brings us up to the season’s 
culminating event, which was the 
historical pageant given by the Will- 
oughby-Joneses who, being the richest 
family down there, are the bellweth- 
ers of our happy flock. You'll under- 
stand how it was that after having 
been fed since right after Decoration 
Day on so rich and varied a diet, our 
pampered palates craved more and yet 
more variety. Nobody would have 
dared to just haul off and give a plain 
fancy-dress party; that would have 
been too commonplace, too proletar- 
ian for anything! The governing 
motif must pertain to some particular 
period or some particular setting. It 
was agreed afterward that here Mrs. 
Willoughby-Jones displayed a stroke of 
artistic genius which some day should 
qualify her to occupy a couple of 
niches in the Hall of Fame—she’d kind 
of congest one niche, being rather on 
the deep-chested style. 
“For ‘twas she who, unaided and 
alone, spawned the truly magnificent 


inspiration that at their party not only 
must you represent some notable char- 
acter in history, but you must repre- 
sent your own favorite character—the 
one you'd rather have been yourself if 
you could have your way about it. 
That indeed was putting a tax upon 
the brains already wearied by the task 
of keeping in spiritual step with life’s 
processional. But, let me say, we 
rallied bravely to it. There are few 
or no shirkers and slackers among our 
group when one of the really tremen- 
dous crises of existence confronts the 
community. 

“Again I broke down and went to 
this epoch-making féte, and I'll never 
be sorry that I did; and mainly be- 
cause of Tommy Satterwayte. 
What did I wear? Wait, I’m coming 
to that. One day in the hectic week 
preceding the night of all nights, my 
Missus took a moment off from her 
engrossing cares in connection with 
planning rigs for herself and the girls 
to ask me what I was going as? So I 
said I believed I’d just carry a piece 
of cheese in my hand and go as Two 
Pieces of Cheese. One of the girls 
spoke up and said the effect would be 
accurate and authentic and the intent 
plain to all. That was just the trouble, 
she said; the thing was too obvious. I 
ought to be more subtle; and besides, 
she said, the background must be tra- 
ditional and not modern, so I’d better 
try again. Whereupon I began doing 
a little serious pondering, and then, 
all at once, I remembered how in my 


“Now, fellows, hold on. Surely you don’t want to be starting any 
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rough stuff out here!” 


youth somebody said I had a sort of 
classical profile-Roman or at least 
Greco-Roman. Or would you say it 
was more on the catch-as-catch-can or- 
der? Anyhow, I wrapped a clean sheet 
around me like a toga, and endeavored 
to cultivate a dissolute look, and so 
that’s what I went as—Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall. 

“Tl own up to you that I never 
spent a more satisfactory night since 
becoming a member of the Long Is- 
land nobility. It was such a splendid 
opportunity to find out what other 
people’s hidden vanities and inner- 
most aspirations were. If I saw one 
Julius Cesar I saw six of them, and 
no two alike, either. Napoleons like- 
wise abounded in the utmost profu- 
sion. As for Martha Washingtons and 
Lorenzo the Magnificents and Queen 
Elizabeths and Oliver Cromwells and 
Robin Hoods and Bonnie Prince 
Charlies and King Solomons—well, 
there was no end to the devoted ad- 
mirers of these great late lamented. 
There was only one Cleopatra, though. 
The word having been circulated that 
our fair hostess intended to make out 
like she was Cleopatra, all the rest of 
the women laid off of that character, 
though it must have cost some of ’em 
a bitter struggle. She presented a 
truly regal appearance, but the asp 
that got the job of biting her wouldn’t 
need to be any sharpshooter. 

“Aside from the friendly competi- 
tion amongst our women-folks to see 
which one of them could knock every 
other woman’s eye out—and they were 
every bit as friendly about it as a cage 
full of strange panthers—chief inter- 
est attached to the love-affair which 
I hinted at awhile ago and which on 
this occasion reached its exciting cli- 
max, but not according to the schedule 
mapped out: by those who had been 
following its ups-and-downs. Having 
reached this point, it becomes neces- 
sary for me to reintroduce Mrs. Phyl- 
lis Mahaffey to your attention as the 
leading lady of this dramatic slice out 
of real life. 

“From time to time we’ve had some 
gifted sirens flickering in and out of 
our charmed circle, but Mrs. Phyllis 
Mahaffey is the only one I remember 
that carried a paid-up card in the 
union. She was of the lithesome and 
sinewy variety—you know, the cling- 
ing kind that look as though they 
should have been born with a trellis 
and in the absence of the same are do- 
ing the best they can. Last summer 


it so happened some way that she was 
matrimonially unemployed for the 
time being and was living on the div- 
idends of past lucrative investments in 
that line. From the beginning of the 
summer it had been an open question 
which one of three earnest aspirants 
she’d take on as the next incumbent, 
these three being respectively, Monty 
Swoffer the former polo-player, and 
Herb Baskerville of Wall Street, and 
little Tommy Satterwayte. 

“Right from the start, though, our 
lady bookies were inclined to look dep- 
recatingly upon Tommy. They could 
see him only as a long shot and an 
outside chance. The other two seemed 
to have merits which he lacked. Take 
Monty: Monty had professional rat- 
ing as a successful winner, as was prov- 
en by his past performances. I for- 
get whether it was four or five times 
he’d cantered whinnying up to the 
hymeneal altar, but anyhow the statis- 
tics in his case had attained to large 
and important proportions. Getting 
married about once in so often was, as 
the vulgar saying goes, just duck-soup 
for Monty. 

“Then take Herb Baskerville: In the 
past, unkindly critics might have in- 
timated that if Herbie wasn’t a flat 
tire, he’d do till one came. But that 
was before he mopped up in oil, and 
now it was universally agreed that no- 
body could harness up so much dough 
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as that who didn’t have hidden gifts. 
And furthermore, Herb was very pro- 
fi se, not to say prevalent, with strings 
of matched pearls and square dia- 
monds and emerald bracelets and such- 
like trinkets, and that didn’t seem to 
impair his chances so that you would 
notice it. 

“But Tommy, he didn’t have Herb’s 
money nor any such glamorous record 
as a chronic bridegroom as Monty had. 
He was licked; I'll say that much for 
him. He had remained in practical 
seclusion since he came out of the hos- 
pital and only emerged from retire- 
ment for the Willoughby-Jones’ party. 
He was dressed up as King Charles the 
First, with a curly wig on his head 
and a sword, and everything winsome 
and lovely like that, but about his 
manner there was naught of the Merry 
Monarch. It was plain a subdued and 
saddened heart was beating hopeless- 
ly behind that pink plush waistcoat. 
In fact, I may say he had the self-con- 
scious air of something unpleasant 
that’s been washed up on the beach 
and is only waiting for the next high 
tide to sweep it away into a merciful 
oblivion. But Monty was very mus- 
cular and masculine as Spartacus the 
Gladiator, and Herb was tall, stately 
and commanding as Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and Mrs. Phyllis Mahaffey was 
all stripped-down and then land- 
scaped-up as Salome. 


“Having given you the line-up on 
the cast and having set the stage, I 
shall now proceed without further de- 
lay to the big scene of the next act: It 
was precipitated without warning 
along about two-thirty o’clock in the 
morning when elsewise all was gay 
and blithesome beyond compare. Then 
there came a discordant rift in the 
prevalent harmonies, due to Spartacus 
the Gladiator rushing across the dance 
floor and grabbing Cardinal Richelieu 
by the back of the neck as the latter 
was all intertwined with Salome, and 
yanking him around very rudely and 
asking him in a loud voice how he’d 
like to have a good sock in the jaw! 

“It would appear that during the 
evening Salome had been giving much 
of her company to the Cardinal, which 
naturally filled the Gladiator’s com- 
modious bosom with furious jeal- 
ousy. So in order to keep a clear head 
with which to cope with the situation, 
he’d been hitting up the assorted 
wines, ales and liquors pretty exten- 
sively when not engaged in standing 
on the sidelines and glowering at the 
enemy in an ominous manner. On 
the other hand, the Cardinal was so 
enthused over the progress he seemed 
to be making, that at such odd inter- 
vals as he could steal from the lady’s 
side he’d been celebrating his luck in 
the wassail cup. 

“It therefore befell, when this tense 
situation developed and Monty ad- 
vanced that very significant inquiry of 
his, that the Cardinal, although pretty 
groggy as to the utterance and a trifle 
uncertain on his pins, instantly coun- 
tered with a spirited rejoinder. He 
stated in so many words that if that 
was the way some big stew felt about 
it then he, Richelieu, was prepared to 
trade socks with anybody alive, sock 
for sock, and in addition was generally 
inclined to hand that other person a 
nice thick ear for good measure. 

“As an interested auditor of this 
stimulating dialogue, I remarked in- 
wardly to myself that since neither dis- 
putant appeared to have more than 
about one real wallop in his system, 
it seemed highly probable that the 
first wallop to land on the button 
ought to do the business for the wal- 
lopee. So I made no effort to butt in. 
I trust Iam not bloodthirsty by nature, 
but I enjoy such interludes in the 
monotonous rounds of life. However, 


through the voluntary intrusion of a 
third party, and that third party none 
other than Tommy Satterwayte, alias 
Charles the First, 1 was destined to dis- 
appointment. At least I thought then 
it was going to turn out a disappoint- 
ment. Only it didn’t. Far from it! 

“You would have thought that, feel- 
ing as he must, Tommy Satterwayte 
could have awaited with complacency 
the outcome, fondly trusting that 
either gentleman would succeed in his 
expressed ambition of destroying the 
symmetry of the other’s countenance. 
But it would seem that, not content 
with surrendering the dearest aspira- 
tions of his being, T'ommy was capable 
of rising to sublime magnanimity rare 
among our species. Behold him then, 
breaking through the circle of en- 
thralled and expectant onlookers, and 
thrusting his lesser form in between 
their bulks and in a quality of voice 
the Good Samaritan of the Scriptures 
might well have employed, saying: 

“Now, fellows, hold on. Hold on, 
fellows, just a minute. I’m a friend 
to both parties, you know that, don’t 
you, fellows? And you don’t want to 
be starting any rough stuff out here 
and spoiling the party, do you, fel- 
lows? You fellows come with me. 
We'll go in that little room yonder— 
just the three of us—and we'll talk the 
thing over quietly in private and 
straighten the whole mess out, won’t 
we, fellows?’ 

“How blessed is the peacemaker, al- 
though frequently a sucker! 


= HERE must have been something 
magnetic about Tommy’s manner, 
something compelling in his words. 
Muttering gory threats, but neverthe- 
less for the moment obedient to his 
will, those two famous characters in 
history fell into line, one on either side 
of him, and in this order they crossed 
the floor, those in their path making 
way for them, and, still three abreast, 
they vanished within the adjoining re- 
ception-room. 

“In an expectant hush, we of the 
audience stood and waited. We had 
to wait only about half a minute. 
Then, through the paneling of the 
closed door was heard the quick com- 
mingled uplifting of three voices— 
two rasping hoarse voices and one 
smaller soothing voice pitched in a 
tone of pleading, and then we heard 


dimly, and occurring practically to- 
gether, two thudding impacts quickly 
followed by a sharp squeaking sound 
as though a heavy foot had trodden 
upon a talking doll. And then the 
door was flung open and there issued 
forth Spartacus the Gladiator and 
Richelieu the Cardinal, both of them 
unmarked and unmarred, both much 
calmer of mien than when last seen, 
and both on obvious terms of a re- 
stored amity. 

“And Spartacus was saying to Riche- 
lieu that he rather guessed a certain 
big stiff had learned his lesson and 
from now on wouldu’t be so hoggish 
about trying to steal every dance. And 
Richelieu was saying to Spartacus that 
while he believed in letting bygones 
be bygones, even so, maybe Spartacus 
would hesitate next time about butting 
in with all that loose talk about sock- 
ing somebody on the jaw; and now 
they were clasping hands in mutual 
token of forgiveness and honorable 
regret for having been forced to in- 
flict corporeal punishment. 

“Even for the duller-witted, if any 
such were present, it was possible at 
a glance to reconstruct mentally what 
had come to pass as between these 
two. And I'd been right about it, too, 
when I figured that one good swing 
apiece was about all they'd had in 
stock. I’ve got one of those legal 
minds, you know. It must have been 
like this—indeed, inside of thirty sec- 
onds more we had proof that it had 
been exactly like this: Each, simul- 
taneously and blindly, had swung with 
his right. Each had felt his fist thump 
upon yielding human tissue. Each 
then with his honor appeased and with 
his craving for bloodshed assuaged, 
instantly had extended and had ac- 
cepted the conciliatory advances of his 
late opponent. So now everything 
with them was exactly as it had been 
before. 

“The evidence in support of this 
hypothesis was promptly forthcoming: 
Tommy Satterwayte was the evidence. 
Hard on the heels of these recent ad- 
versaries, he issued forth into our 
view. I would have to list Tommy 
under the head of total losses. In the 
eye which wasn’t closed, that being the 
left eye, he had the cryptic look of 
one who walks in his sleep. Across his 
lower face was a fixed hypnotic smile, 


“Salome cuddled 
his wig against her 
jeweledsstomacher, 
and she cast about 
a@ tigerish glare.” 


partly interrupted on the flank by a 
newly-born but very promising swell- 
ing of the cheek. He swayed this way 
and that as though undecided which 
way he ought to fall, and then, ap- 
parently reaching a compromise with 
himself, he spun around a couple of 
times; then with his knees spread he 
went down on his back with his sword 
sticking between his legs and was off, 
bye-bye, to dreamland. 

“But before he’d fairly settled, there 
was a swirling, clinking sound, and 
Salome had flung herself forward and 
was on her knees beside him. ‘Tab- 
leau! She couldn’t take his head in 
her lap because she wasn’t wearing the 
garments which constitute what rough- 
ly is known as a lap, but she could cud- 
dle the slumberer’s wig against her 
jeweled stomacher and she did. Thrice 
a wife and never a mother, yet Tom- 
my’s impulse to doze off in company 
like a trusting child or a dormouse or 
something, had aroused in her the ma- 
ternal instinct, which may be smoth- 
ered but never dies. And she cast 
about her a perfectly tigerish glare, 
eventually focusing it upon the 
abashed Messrs. Spartacus and Riche- 
lieu, and in a sibilant, scornful voice 
called them a couple of overgrown 
fiendish bullies, and then proceeded to 
tell them what she thought of two 
great brutes who'd club in and beat up 
a poor little fellow half their size. 

“In the presence of a woman’s newly- 
roused love, any ill-timed tendency on 
the part of anyone toward any snigger, 
giggle, chortle or snort, died in the 
throat. And three or four of us took 
advantage of the opportunity to steal 
away and round up the society re- 
porters from New York and shut them 
off. We found them hovering near 
the sideboard, copiously refreshing 
themselves, like any good, hard-work- 
ing society reporters would be doing. 
That probably explains why you never 
saw anything about it in the papers. 

“Well, that will be about all, ex- 
cept, as I told you in the beginning, I 
now have a memory which is going to 
mean much to me through the re- 
mainder of my doddering days. 
yes, one detail more and I’m through: 
During Thanksgiving week, Mrs. Phyl- 
lis Mahaffey led her happy captive to 
the chancel-rail, while Monty Swoffer 
and Herb Baskerville lingered in the 
background with the rest of the 
groomsmen. Neither of them could 
be the best man, because that was a 
point which remained unsettled. I 
haven’t seen the happy couple since 
the ceremony, but last reports were 
that Tommy was doing as well as could 
be expected. 

“So, what I say is, you never can 
tell, when a fellow falls into a briar- 
patch, whether he’ll crawl out all stuck 
up with thorns or with his pockets full 
of what are known as the berries.” 


Oh’ 


A story of the noted sea-rover Henry Mor- 
gan, and of the gallant girl who defied him. 


by JACLAND MARMUR 


T is said of him that what he 
touched he vanquished, and 
there is no doubt that this is 
true. It is also said that through 

the span of all his brawling years he 
never reached the thing he most de- 
sired—and this is also true. It was 
this, perhaps, that put the look of a 
hungry eagle in his eyes; he could un- 
derstand the meaning of the seabirds’ 
shrill lament, the times he raised his 
heavy face aloft to see the wild tern 
winging ceaselessly against a cloud- 
swept sky. Man of passion and of em- 
pire, mixture strange of greed and 
generosity, hard he drove the bargain 
of the conqueror and drove that bar- 
gain well. Only the blue-green run- 
ning hills of ocean or the thinly 
screaming gulls who were his only in- 
timates could know the measure of his 
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victory or his defeat. For on it he him- 
self was silent ever after, stalking the 
quarter-deck while he drove the Satis- 
faction frigate before the winds of all 
the Caribbees. This was Morgan— 
Captain Henry Morgan—with Cam- 
peache burned and pillaged, the plun- 
der underfoot, and the woman known 
as La Serena in his ship at last. 

From the north and east, with his 
wide topgallants flying, he swept down 
on that city facing the white-flecked 
purple waters of the Gulf, and he came 
for nothing else but her. Still, it was 
Captain Judah Fallantry, Morgan’s 
sailing-master from the Chesapeake, 
who stormed the southern gate with 
half a handful of the buccaneers, fight- 
ing his way along the narrow cobbled 
streets to a white-balconied house he 
seemed to recognize. Single-handed, 


She (Oonqueror 


through the smoke and scream of bat- 
tle, it was he—a tall Virginian with the 
lean still face of strength—who had 
brought her safely off before that night 
of wild debauch began. And while the 
city fiercely burned under the torch 
of plunder, they faced each other for 
the first time—Henry Morgan and the 
woman he desired. 

“T have heard of you, Serena,” he 
told her then on that unsteady deck. 
“They say in all the Indies that your 
beauty is a thing men are unwilling to 
forget.” The wide sardonic eyes of 
Henry Morgan that could be piercing, 
hard and cruel as a tyrant’s, flashed 
with startling, unexpected humor. 
“Yes!” he announced his flat incisive 
judgment. “I have heard of you.” 

The girl’s lips faintly smiled, no 
more. Her face was pale and oval; an 


aura of youthful innocence touched it 
that could be mistaken easily for im- 
maturity, except that she stood slim 
and straight and proud, her dark hair 
gleaming raven-black against the 
whiteness of her throat, the small tri- 
angle of shadow between her firm full 
breasts rising and falling as she 
breathed. But when he heard her 
throaty voice that illusion of imma- 
turity fell away at once, and Henry 
Morgan’s eyes began to glow. 

“We have heard of you too,” was all 
she said. 

He waved that carelessly away, his 
cutlass hanging by the wrist-cords 
from his gauntleted right fist. Because 
he knew she could not touch him with 
her irony, no more than men or guns 
or ships could bruise the stubborn will 
of Henry Morgan whom the gods had 
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beckoned to the road of conquerors. 
So he looked at her and laughed, 
knowing he faced at last the great 
urgency of his desire and certain of his 
strength to capture it. That’s why his 
laughter boomed so richly. 

“The battle is well paid for,” he told 
her. “I see they spoke the truth. I ad- 
mire you. You have courage.” 

“Women are born with courage, 
Morgan. It is only men who must ac- 
quire it.” 

Henry Morgan’s laughter ceased ab- 
ruptly. The quick frown rushed across 
his heavy brows. “You are too wise, 
Serena, for your beauty and your 
youth. But this I know! You could do 
honor to my name.” He hesitated, 
then went on flatly, “I came to Cam- 
peache for you. I came doubting. 1 
doubt no more. You need have no fear 


on board this ship. So long as I will it 
you are safe.” 

He turned away at once with that, 
for there were other things for Morgan 
to attend that night. But her still and 
quiet voice brought him short and 
made him spin around. “You are 
wrong!’’ she said with icy steadiness. 
“So long as J will it, I am safe.” 

He looked at her sharply, arrested 
on the ball of one foot, the heel of the 
other, his heavy underlip thrust out 
above the little tuft of beard. It was 
in that sudden instant that the thing 
became plain: Between these two alone 
the conflict and the opposition stood. 
Taut as a bar and hard as steel. And 
that way it stood when the Satisfaction 
frigate claimed her anchor to beat 
around the headland for the Strait of 
Yucatan, leaving Morgan’s mark upon 
the ravaged Spanish coast. 

He brought her with him, certain 
that it was because he willed it so. 
And who could doubt it? The terror 
of his dreadful name swept like the 
rales of hurricane across the Spanish 
Roane From the Windward Islands, 
along the southern coasts where Porto 
Bello stood and Cartagena to guard 
the fabled treasures out of Panama, 
north to the Jamaicas where the Eng- 
lish falcon had his nest. What Henry 
Morgan wanted, Henry Morgan took! 
Because his will was stubborn and his 
courage great, and of such stuff as this 
the conquerors of earth are made. 
What reason was there to suppose he 
could not overcome a dark-eyed girl 
who could oppose him with no strong- 
er thing than a faintly scornful smile, 
a look of certainty behind her trou- 
bling stare? 

Perhaps it was upon such thoughts 
as these he brooded, that middle watch 
when the frigate swung to the ocean 
rhythm in a great rush and wash of 
long blue rollers under the urge of the 
heady northeast trade, making a sing- 
ing of white water at her eyes, a moan- 
ing of the wind aloft. The fragment 
of a broken moon hung in an open 
pool of velvet sky, swept behind the 
steep-piled clouds, and reappeared 
again. It made light and shadow al- 
ternately range across the leaning ship, 
revealing Henry Morgan’s heavy shape 
at the break of his quarter-deck, his 
piercing eyes alert and restless at the 
sounds he heard from the deck below. 

Down there there was Campeache 
to forget, the slaughter, and the leap- 
ing roaring flames. Bellows of drunk: 
en laughter gusted to him, a throttled 
curse, the smash of a cutlass hilt on a 

uncheon-head of rum. Far aft his 
amous lieutenant, Jackman, hung in 
half a stupor to the wheel-spokes, 
holding the vessel full by some un- 
dulled instinct behind his addled 
brain. The cloudy moonlight also re- 
vealed the sailing-master from Vir- 
ginia, Judah Fallantry, his lean and 
angular cheek against the wind, pac- 


ing fore and aft—and the girl, erect in 
the shifting square of yellow flung 
from the cabin skylight. Their eyes 
crossed an instant as he passed, but he 
looked away at once from what he saw, 
till those few on the foredeck who 
could still stagger to their feet came 
suddenly boiling aft, and Judah Fal- 


There is a law of conquest, Morgan— 

Know no ruth or mercy! Count the 
plunder up! 

Stull ’tis written, written, Morgan! 


Empty of the spirit will remain the 
tyrant’s cup. 


—Old Ballad. 


lantry stopped short to stand beside 
the captain of the buccaneers. Mor- 
gan said nothing. He waited for them 
as he had waited many times before 
for men to break themselves against 
the iron of his will. They stopped be- 
low him, swaying, half a dozen griz- 
zled rufhans with handsome Jacques 
Latouche towering in their lead. This 
one alone came forward, master gun- 
ner from Port Royal, elegant dandy 
even in his cups, his eyes glittering as 
he took a rung of the ladderway to the 
poop, and then another. 

“Well?” Henry Morgan’s deep voice 
boomed out at last. 

Latouche stopped, grinning. ‘We 
have a grievance to report, my cap- 
tain.” 

“You are drunk!” 

Latouche waved that masterfully to 
one side. “Indeed, I am,” he admit- 
ted gustily. “I am drunk as any man 
can be. But a grievance is a grievance, 
and—” 

“Well!” 

“The articles are plain!” The man’s 
head shot forward on his shoulders. 
“A man may hold no plunder for his 
own. The woman is—” 

“Enough!” White fire leaped to life 
in Henry Morgan’s eyes. “The girl is 
not plunder, Latouche! She—” 

“Women have been considered 
plunder in our ships before, my cap- 
tain. And more than once! By the 
articles we demand—” 

“I said enough!” Morgan’s voice 
was cold and deadly. “The girl is my 
guest. She is not for you! She—” 

“Nor for you!” Latouche exploded. 
“We understand why Captain Morgan 
beat against the trades to reach Cam- 
peache—oh, indeed we do! For the 
girl! For nothing else.” A roar of 
laughter went up behind his back in 
approval. It gave Latouche courage 
enough to lean forward, one arm 
thrust out. “Your guest indeed! 
Would you know her lover is on 
board? Here! In this very ship!” He 
drew himself erect, striking a gallant 
pose. “By the blood!” he cried thick- 
ly. “Me, now! I am a handsome- 
enough rogue. I have made some con- 
quests in my time. Perhaps, Captain 
Morgan, perhaps I am that man my- 
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self. Perhaps we are rivals, you and I! 
Perhaps—” 

Henry Morgan’s arm shot out. His 
fist closed like a vise on the other’s 
throat. “You lie!” he roared. Then 
he flung Latouche from him bodily, 
sprawling him headfirst along the 
lower deck. He came aft, two vicious 
thrusting paces. “Tell me the man 
lies, Serena! I will have him drawn 
and quartered while—” 

The girl did not flinch. “It is pos- 
sible, Morgan,” was all she said. 

“Then who—” 

His voice broke off. He heard a 
man’s quick leap behind his back, the 
harsh clatter of steel. When he spun 
around he was in time to see the flung 
cutlass bury its point in the deck at 
his feet, glittering, the haft erect and 
shuddering with a thin faint whining 
song. Judah Fallantry stood to one 
side, his own drawn blade calmly in 
his hand. And Morgan knew at once 
that man had beaten down the steel 
that was intended for his death. 

For the space of an instant he stared 
at his sailing-master. Then his eyes, 
unwavering, bored down the run of 
his maindeck. Down there the men 
fell back before the awful thing they 
saw in Henry Morgan’s eyes. He said 
nothing, watching them carry La- 
touche, drunk and inert now, into the 
halfdeck house. For another instant 
he waited while that deadly silence 
held. Then he brushed past Fallantry 
and went down the ladderway alone. 
He walked that deck with a slow un- 
hurried stride, carelessly eying the 
grotesque postures of the drunken and 
the sleeping. When he came back to 
his quarter-deck, his voice was brittle. 

“You are quick enough with your 
blade, Mr. Fallantry!’’ He said this 
shortly, as close as he ever came to 
gratitude, passing to where the girl 
stood. There was a strange and unac- 
customed fever behind the cold sar- 
donic eyes of Henry Morgan now. 
“Who is the man, Serena?’ he de- 
manded. “I will know!” 

For the very first time the thin de- 
risive smile no longer touched her 
lips; in its place the eager youthful 
hunger plainly showed. Henry Mor- 
gan saw it, and the wonder of it must 
have touched him. For suddenly there 
was hope and promise glowing in her 
dark bright eyes, in the gentleness of 
her throaty voice. This was the thing 
his instinct told him lived somewhere 
for other men—to give them strength, 
delight, and sustenance—this joyful 
female look of her, this sound of her 
bell-like voice. But not for him. Hen- 
ry Morgan knew that it was not for 
him. It made the gray regret, the deep 
still rage, pass like a thundercloud 
across his heavy face. 

“The man?” She said it with the 
rich and gentle pride of strength, her 
eyes on the middle space. “He is the 
man whose sons I am certain I will 


“A man may hold 

no plunder for his 

own,’’ said La- 

touche. “The wom- 
an is—” 


bear! Do you think you would have 
me in your ship if he were not also 
here? Oh, no, Morgan—not alive! He 
is the man who will walk beside me 
when the others—”’ 

“Who is it?” Morgan thundered. 
“By my honor! I will know.’ Her 
eyes lowered to stare fully at him, but 
she only shook her head. And the con- 
queror went on, a dullness in his tone: 


“T can lay the plunder of the Indies at 
your feet, Serena. I have power, and I 


will have more! I will storm the 
heights of Porto Bello; I will ravage 
Cartagena for you and wrest the silver 
treasure out of bloated Panama. 
Whatever you wish of me I can—” 
“But I wish nothing of you. It is 
you who wish a thing of me; for that 
reason I am safe here in your ship.” 
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There was again that faintly scorn- 
ful smile upon her lips while she 
looked at him so unafraid. It made the 
eyes of Henry Morgan blaze. “I have 
seen things happen to women in my 
ship I would not wish to speak about! 
I can have my will of you,” he 
stormed, ‘‘whenever—” 

“Oh, no. You are wrong. You can 
never have your will of me! I know it, 


“It is the moon you want, Morgan! And you cann 


and I know that you do too. Because 
this time it is a gift you seek, a free 
offering; a thing made out of fine and 
subtle stuff. It is the moon you want. 
The moon, Morgan! And you cannot 
cut the moon down from its lofty place 
with a saber-thrust.” 

That way they faced each other in 
a moment of absolute silence, the con- 
flict and the opposition taut between— 
Henry Morgan, the conqueror, and a 
dark-eyed girl who understood the 
meaning of her womanhood, whose 
breast and throat gleamed whitely in 
the pallid light of a cloud-scudded 
westing moon. He had the weight of 
empire at his back, the steel, the iron, 
and the brutal belching guns. She 
had nothing but the simple fact of her 
spiritual unwillingness. And against 
that he bruised his stubborn will. 
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“I will know who this man is!” he 
growled, and the rage boiled thickly in 
his throat where the whipcords gath- 
ered and the hot blood pulsed. ‘Mr. 
Fallantry! Bring me Jacques Latouche 
aloft. At once!” 

He waited while the sailing-master’s 
whistle skirled, while the ship ran on 
and the noise of the sea and the wind 
was all around. He remained where 
he was, his feet widespread and solid 
on the deck, the first gray liquid light 
beginning to finger the eastern board. 
Till the boy came rushing aft, his eyes 
wide with terror. 

“Latouche is dead!” he was bawling. 
“The master gunner is murdered in a 
bunk of the halfdeck house! A reef- 
ing-knife sticks in his back! Four 
others are drunk and asleep in there! 
One of them must have—” 
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ot cut the moon down with a saber-thrust.” 


The boy went on with his babbled 
screaming, rousing Jackman at the 
wheel and others along the lower 
deck. Fallantry paced quickly toward 
him. But the eyes of Henry Morgan 
only narrowed; their piercing fire nev- 
er left the face of the girl. “Well, 
then! Some one killed Latouche in 
his drunken brawl. But he lied!” 
Faint triumph sang in Henry Morgan’s 
voice. “You do not start, Serena! If 
it were he, you would—” He broke 
off. Some instinct clicked the shutter 
open in his brain. “By the blood!’ 
he roared across the quarter-deck. “‘I 
will show them how your white body 
looks—and cut your pride in two!” 

He started forward. His arm flung 
out. His great fist reached for her 
bodice strap to tear the clothing from 
her. The girl paled a little, that was 


all. But Judah Fallantry, who could 
contain himself no longer, leaped like 
a tiger from the forward rail. With 
one broad sweep he battered down the 
arm of Henry Morgan: thrusting him 
savagely back along the deck. ‘“Ihere 
is enough of this!” his voice rapped 
out. “I will not see her—” 

“So!” 

Henry Morgan’s eyes were smiling, 
thin and shrewd. The cutlass whipped 
in an instant from his side. In one 
leap he had its point against the lean 
Virginian’s throat. 

“Judah!” The girl cried in quick 
alarm. “Why did you—” 


HE stopped abruptly on her invol- 

untary betrayal, her white fist fly- 
ing to her mouth. And the smile in 
Henry Morgan’s eyes went cold and 
deadly. ‘‘You!” he boomed. ‘She 
squirms at last! It is you! You, who 
brought her to me in my ship your- 
self! It is you!” 

“Of course!” The tall Virginian 
with the still lean face of strength tow- 
ered in the paling light. ‘Why else 
do you suppose I joined your venture 
in Port Royal but to see her safe? And 
where else would she find a refuge, 
with Campeache burning, with buc- 
caneers prowling the ravaged streets!” 

Morgan’s lips curled, the point of 
his cutlass never wavering. “You have 
a childish trust in Henry Morgan’s 
generosity.” 

“It is not Henry Morgan whom I 
trust, but her.” 

“Why did you beat the blade down 
that was intended for my death? You 
had only to stand aside and—” 

“Because I dislike the sight of mur- 
der, Morgan. And because she is safe 
on board here so long as you still live.” 

“So long as J still live!’”” Henry Mor- 
gan laughed the hard, short, ruthless 
laugh of power. “What would you 
do, my dear,” he called obliquely to 
the girl, “what would you not do to 
have me give this man his life?” 

“You will not thrust the cutlass 
home!” Judah Fallantry snapped this 
out quickly before the girl could speak. 
“You would win her undying hate. 
And of that, Henry Morgan, of that 
you are afraid!” 

The thundercloud rushed black 
across the conqueror’s beetling brows. 
For a still instant those two remained 
limned black and clear against the 
sky of dawn. The ship rushed on to 
the east and south. Morgan’s naked 
cutlass point was an inch from the 
pulsing throat of the man from the 
Chesapeake. He did not stir or flinch. 
On the lower deck the men kept crying 
vengeance for the murder of Latouche. 
Behind the spokes of the wheel Jack- 
man’s hungry stare glowed balefully. 
Morgan heard that growling, and the 
slow hot fire burned behind his eyes. 
The point of his cutlass wavered; slow- 
ly its point came down. 


“No man still lives who said to Hen- 
ry Morgan that he was afraid. But 
observe!” he spat out gruffly. “I owe 


you a debt for my life, Mr. Fallantry. | 


I will pay it in my way. Trujillo lies 
to leeward, two hundred miles. You 
will have the quarter boat. One day’s 
rations of boucan beef and _ biscuit. 
No more.” 

“Splendid!” Jackman roared. “Man 
to the wheel! Main yard aback! Now 
we will see some fun!” 

“And the girl?’ Judah Fallantry 
asked quietly. 

“The girl remains! 
choice.” 

“T will strike you a bargain, Morgan. 
There were four men in the halfdeck 
house when Latouche died. Perhaps 
it was one of them who murdered him. 
If I can tell you who, the girl goes 
with me in a full-provisioned boat. If 
I fail, I go alone, and you—” 

“Now you are turned soothsayer?” 

“Well?” 

“Wonderful!” boomed out Jackman, 
striding forward. ‘“The sport grows 
better yet! Now—” 

Wild bellows of approval boomed 
from the lower deck. Morgan looked 
oddly at Judah Fallantry. Then he 
merely nodded, brusque and quick. 
And the man from the Chesapeake 
smiled past him to reach and reassure 
the girl who stood watching him, pale 
and anxious. He went swiftly down 
the ladderway, the others following. 
He went into the halfdeck house alone. 
When he came out he herded the four 
bewildered stupid men before him. 

“Attend!” he told them. “There is 
a lamp on the swinging table in the 
halfdeck house. From the deck we 
can see nothing of it but the light it 
throws. You will each go in, one at a 
time to where Latouche is dead in his 
bunk. Place the palms of your hands 
around the lamp bowl! In the pres- 
ence of the dead! Do you under- 
stand?” He hesitated an instant, his 
eyes sweeping the ruffianly crew. 
“When the hands of the killer touch 
the bowl of the whaleoil lamp, that 
light—I promise it!—will go out.... 
You, Scrantini! You are first.” 

Henry Morgan stood apart, smiling 
scornful confidence. The rest babbled 
excitement, some in clusters on the 
deck, others hanging in the lower 
shrouds. The man Scrantini looked 
about him dully, superstitious terror 
in his bloodshot eyes. He turned 
slowly, and the silence fell. They saw 
his shadow blot the lamplight in the 
halfdeck house as he passed its yel- 
low cone. A moment passed and he 
came out. A man gasped. Another 
snarled from deep down in his throat. 
But the lamp still burned. The next 
man entered. Another. And then 
the last. 

“The light!” a bearded giant bawled 
out hoarsely. “The lamp still burns! 
We-—” 


You have no 
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“Out quarter boat!” roared Jackman 


gleefully. ‘The man’s but a blasted 
fraud! We'll see him—” 

“Your hands, Scrantini!” Judah 
Fallantry stepped forward. “What 
are you hiding in your fists?” 

The man looked up, _ startled. 


“Nothing, sir!’ He raised his grimy 

aws, palms out and shoulder high. 
‘Nothing.” 

The other three did likewise while 
Fallantry passed close in front of each. 
“To the quarter boat with him!” he 
heard Lieutenant Jackman bawl. 

‘Then the men surged forward. This 
was~a sport they relished and could 
understand. But the man from the 
Ches@peake violently thrust them 
from him. “Captain Morgan!” his 
voice rang clear. ‘You too were in 
the halfdeck house in the middle 


watch. Will you—” 
“Well, upon my soul!” Jackman 
leaped up, his cutlass drawn. “Are 


you suggesting—” 

Henry Morgan waved him at once 
to silence. He heard the girl’s quick 
anguished cry. But he himself was 
smiling, that faint thin smile of tri- 
umph and derision. “I am not a su- 
perstitious lout, Mr. Fallantry. I have 
seen dead men before,” he said through 
barely parted lips as he snapped his 
cutlass gauntlets from his belted waist 
and drew them on. “I will amuse you. 
But your cleverness is misplaced!” 

He strode without hesitation in 
through the open deckhouse door. He 


, blotted out the light inside, making 


an enormous shadow wander as he 
passed. It vanished, reappeared, and 
in another moment Henry Morgan 
showed himself once more, stepping 
with confidence over the weather- 
board, drawing his gauntlets from his 
hands and tossing them with obvious 
distaste over the vessel’s side. 

“The light,” he said, ‘‘still burns! 
You have lost your wager, Mr. Fallan- 
try, and I have paid my debt.” He 
still smiled, his cold eyes hard and 
cruel. ‘‘We will see presently if the 
girl will do the same.” 


EDLAM rose and _ thundered 
throughout the ship. With her 
mainsail laid against the mast, her 
headsails shuddered, touched with the 
growing light of dawn, the running 
seas loudly slapping her, the wind 
noisy in her gear aloft. Men dropped 
from the rigging to the deck. Others 
swung clear the quarter boat, bellow- 
ing. ‘The girl rushed down to stand 
beside the man she loved. And that 
way they stood beside the larboard 
carronade: Henry Morgan, solid-built 
and heavy-set, and Judah Fallantry, 
the man from the northern colonies 
who towered lean and tall with some 
untroubled thing still and strong be- 
hind his level eyes. 
“I have lost no wager, Morgan!” 
Fallantry said flatly; and he went on: 


“Shall I tell them,’’—his voice was low, 

uiet; it could reach no other ear, 
“shall I tell them,’ he asked with 
that clear emphasis, “that only Henry 
Morgan did not touch the sperm-oil 
lamp? Because he is afraid to lose the 
thing he most desires! Shall | tell 
them, Morgan, who it was?” 

The smile swept instantly from Hen- 
ry Morgan’s eyes. In all the outer din 
a stillness held between them that was 
like a solid, shielding wall. Then 
Morgan’s head went back. He put his 
eyes against the upper vault of sky 
where the trade clouds of the Carib- 
bees began to burn fiercely with the 
red fire of a yet unrisen sun. What it 
was he saw or hoped to find aloft 
there, no man may say. But when 
his gaze lowered, a shadow was upon 
him; unaccustomed sadness passed for 
the space of a fleeting instant along his 
strong and stubborn mouth. 

“Unhand him, Jackman!” His voice 


was flat. “Provision the quarter boat. 
The girl goes with him. They are 
free.” 


Jackman’s jaw dropped open. He 
stared in disbelief. ‘‘But he did not—” 
“T said unhand him!” The men fell 
back before the awful lion’s roar of 
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Henry Morgan’s voice, and there was 
fury in his eyes. “They go together 
in the provisioned boat!” 

He turned at once, stalking to his 
lonely place upon the quarter-deck. It 
was from there he watched the boat- 
launching, his heavy face a mask of 
silence and of power. The sun burst 
blazing, like a sudden exploding 
bombshell, on the eastern rim of 
empty sea and sky. It poured a crim- 
son fire against the Satisfaction frig- 
ate’s canvas and along her lofty spars. 
But in the hollow of the sea where 
those two rode safely in the quarter 
boat the long shadows still ran pur- 
ple along the ocean hills. He saw 
them plainly, the fine bright shining 
the girl’s eyes held, the strength, the 
solidity of the man. But he did not 
stir, not even when gaunt-faced Jack- 
man shrilled out his fiendish glee. 

“Provisions! Plenty. of biscuit and 
salty boucan beef!” he thinly screamed. 
“Nothing was said of water! You 
have no water!” He waved his bony 
arm to them over the leeward rail, 
howling pleasure at such fine sport as 
this. ‘You have no water at all!” 

‘The smallboat dipped in the hollow 
of the swell before it rose to view 
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“Latouche is dead!” the 
boy was bawling. “The 
master gunner is mur- 
dered—a_ reefing-knife 
sticks in his back!” 


again, the mast already stepped. 
“Neither have you, Henry Morgan!” 
Across that narrow space the girl’s 
voice carried with a clear and startling 
clarity. “Neither have you! You 
will plunder Porto Bello. You will 
ravage Panama. Because you are a 
conqueror you will have your will of 
everything. But you will never have 
the thing your heart desires. That 
is the price of conquest, Morgan! It 
cannot be denied. You will be empty 
in a secret place. Because you have no 
water either, Henry Morgan. You 
will never have!’ 

This she cried to him, and this he 
heard. A wildness seized him. Per- 
haps he understood she spoke the 
truth, and to some men the truth can 
be a dreadful thing. It made him spin 
around to the lashed-down jolly-boat. 
He tore his poniard out in silence, and 
in silence slashed the lashings of its 
watercask. This he lifted overhead. 
Savagely he flung it widely from him 
in the sea. Then he kept his place 
while they picked it up. His breath- 
ing was like harsh pain exploding 
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from his massive chest. Grim, silent, 
and unstirring, he knew for certain 
where the conflict had obtained. Be- 
tween no one else except the girl and 
he himself. And he knew the echo 
of her cry would ring forever like a 
tocsin in his ears. No matter how the 
plunder grew. No matter what exotic, 
sloe-eyed women he possessed. 

“You have no water either, Morgan! 
You will never have!” 

Jackman went slinking away from 
what he saw in Henry Morgan’s eyes. 
And that man, motionless himself, 
swung solidly against the steep-piled 
clouds as the Satisfaction rolled, star- 
ing blindly at a smallboat’s mast, frail 
and pencil-sharp above the noisy sea. 
Down there the girl looked steadily at 
Judah Fallantry, her eyes alight. 

“How did you know that it was he?” 
she asked. ‘The lamp did not go out.” 

“I had no expectation that it would. 
The four men touched the lamp be- 
cause each one knew for certain he did 
not thrust the dagger home: only the 
man who was afraid would not. Mor- 
gan thought J could tell who touched 
the bowl and who did not, by the stain 
and the strong smell of sperm oil on 
their paws. So he put his gauntlets on. 
When he came out, he tossed them 
overside before a man could see if they 
were stained. Superstition strongly 
rides a sailor’s mind that wishes what 
it cannot have. It was he alone who 
never touched the bow] at all.” 

“But how could you know the others 
did, even if he did not? Their fists 
were already full of grime.” 

“T had been treating the wounded 
men with oil of cloves. I had a vial of 
it in my sash. I smeared it on the lamp 


bowl.” Judah Fallantry could grin 
now. “Their hands smelled strongly 
of it.” 


The smallboat soared to the crest 
of the long flat swell. The girl looked 
back to where the Satisfaction frigate 
swung her heavy yards. ‘‘He is a man 
of power, Judah,” she said quietly in 
her troubling, throaty voice. ‘‘A man 
of power and brutality.” 

“There is no doubt of that,” Cap- 
tain Judah Fallantry agreed. “But 
there is greatness in him too.... Steer 
south, Serena,” he murmured, making 
fast the sheet. ‘“The course is south.” 

The girl took the tiller bar with 
confidence. She let the sail run full 
and heard the water’s rising burble 
past the planks. But for a moment 
more they saw him, Henry Morgan 
standing in his solitary place. They 
saw him for the last time against the 
blazing sky of tropic dawn: A massive- 
shouldered figure with his feet spread 
wide and solid on the deck of conquest, 
but with his eyes forever on a distant, 
empty place. Then the smallboat. 
dropped into a hollow trough; and 
suddenly he was blotted from sight. 

The girl looked toward Judah, smil- 
ing. And she steered with care. 


Just a 


A story of Americans in battle. 


“Tet company commander's com- 
pliments, sir: he wants you to 
report to him at once.” 

I turned to go to the company P.C., 
and in the rainy darkness collided with 
aman. Somewhat irritably I inquired 
who he was and where he was going. 

“I am just a replacement and I am 
looking for the lieutenant of the 3rd 
platoon,” he answered. 

“Well, you have found him. What 
is it?” 

“Sir, Corporal Talbot reports with 
ten privates from the replacement bat- 
talion. Captain Hunt told me to re- 
port to you.” 

“Very good; where are your men?” 

“At the company P.C.,, sir. I came 
up alone to report and get your or- 
ders.” 

“Very well, come along; I am on my 
way to the P.C. now.” 

The captain’s orders were brief and 
to the point. ‘‘We are moving up at 
once. Our position will be here,”— 
pointing to a map spread out on a 
poncho on the floor of the dugout,— 
“in the trench ‘Elbe. Your platoon 
will be on the left flank and establish 
contact with the 6th Marines on our 
left. The hour will be 4:05 a. m. sharp. 
Let us synchronize our watches. It is 
exactly 9 p.m. There will be a stand- 
ing barrage before the hour, rolling 
after that one hundred meters every 
ten minutes. The Sixth leads in the 
column of battalions. When the third 
battalion of the Sixth has cleared our 
position, we move to the left and fol- 
low in column. Before the hour my 
P.C. will be about two hundred yards 
to the rear. When we move, I will be 
at the head of the column.” 

Within five minutes we were on the 
move. Corporal Talbot and his ten 
men were hurriedly assigned to squads. 
These replacements brought my pla- 
toon up to its ful! complement of 
fifty-two men. 

By the time we reached the outskirts 
of what had once been the town of 
Somme-Py, now a mass of ruins, the 
rain had stopped. Guides from the 
French unit we were to relieve were 
waiting for us, and I started off behind 
an undersized French corporal who 
was much the worse from exhaustion. 
These French guides invariably lost 
their way, and the present one proved 
no exception to the rule. After twice 
being led past the ruined church of 
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Somme-Py, I gave him up as a bad job 
and decided to be my own guide. 
Shaping my course by compass bear- 
ings, after orienting the position from 
the map by the aid of my electric torch, 
I made a bee-line for the trench Elbe. 
As the intervening landscape was a 
veritable network of barbed-wire en- 
tanglements, we had a tough job get- 
ting through. The major portion of 
the seat of my breeches I left to grace 
the hillside, attached to a very pene- 
trating barb. 

Fighting on this sector had been 
very fierce for several days. Time after 
time the French had attacked, only to 
be driven back into their trenches with 
heavy losses in killed and wounded. 
The trench into which we marched a 
few minutes after midnight, October 
2nd, 1918, was occupied by nearly as 
many dead French soldiers as there 
were live ones. The survivors were too 
exhausted to bury their dead comrades 
and had propped them up against the 


parapet, where they reclined, silent 


sentinels of the night, mute witnesses 
to the horrors of war. The young 
French officer whom I relieved lost no 
time in leaving. He had already drawn 
in his sentries, and his men were lined 
up ready to march. 

I had just finished posting my sen- 
tries when a message from Captain 
Hunt was delivered stating that the at- 
tack had been postponed for twenty- 
four hours—that the hour would be 
4:05 a.m., October 3rd. I was rather 
pleased at this news for the reason that 
it would give me a chance to get ac- 
quainted with the men who had joined 
the platoon only a few hours ago, and 
also give them a chance to know what 


Twice-told Tales 
from BLUE BOOK 


For our reprint from old days in 
your magazine we have chosen this 
month, instead of fiction, three short 
stories of Real Experience. Already 


it is apparent in this year 1942 that 
the fiber of our soldiers has not sof- 
tened nor the courage of our people 
weakened. But it is interesting to ob- 
serve in these stories of other days 
how the spirit of ’76 at once flashes to 
life in each time of national trial. 


sy CARL NOSTRAND 


the front line was like before being 
rushed over the top in an attack on an 
enemy well entrenched in positions 
which the veteran French troops had 
failed to weaken. 

Up to now the enemy had behaved 
rather well. An _ occasional shell 
whizzed overhead or struck the ground 
well back of us. Intermittently a burst 
of machine-gun fire would scatter the 
dirt from the parapet. The advance 
posts of the Germans were only fifty 
yards in front of us, and all con- 
versation was, therefore, carried on in 
whispers. Every little while a flare 
would go up over No Man’s Land and 
a few rifle-shots were exchanged, but 
we had no casualties as yet. These 
tactics I later found masked the re- 
tirement of the Germans from the 
trench immediately in front of us, 
called the Essen trench, to a position 
farther back. I soon realized that 
something was afoot, and I called the 
non-commissioned officers together and 
asked that one of them volunteer to 
crawl across No Man’s Land and find 
out what was going on. 

To my surprise, the first one to vol- 
unteer was Talbot. I asked him if 
he had been in the line before and 
found that he had not, that he had 
been in the service only a few months 
and in France but a few weeks. I 
sized him up, however, and decided 
he would do. He was young, prob- 
ably not yet twenty, short in stature, 
slim, wiry and unafraid—just the man 
for the job. In half an hour or less he 
was back and reported that there were 
apparently only five or six men in that 
part of the Essen trench lying imme- 
diately in front of our position. I rea- 
soned that these men had been or- 
dered to remain in the abandoned 
position while the retirement of the 
main body was in progress, firing a 
shot in our direction now and then to 
divert attention, and at a specified 
hour join the main body in their new 
position. I reported these facts to Cap- 
tain Hunt by messenger, and stated 
that I was organizing a raiding party. 

Talbot insisted on going with me 
on the raid. With a sergeant and four 
privates, we started out. Wriggling 
our way over the rough ground, 
through shell-craters and getting mud- 
dy up to our eyebrows, we reached our 
objective. Carefully we peered over 
the parapet. There were five of them, 


and they were together—in violation 
of the order given them, I have no 
doubt. I could direct my men by sig- 
nals only, and it was still dark. I 
reached out and touched the man next 
to me; he edged closer; I indicated, by 
showing him my trench-knife, the 
method of attack; he in turn passed the 
word on to the others; touching the 
man next to me again, I slowly drew 
up my legs to a crouching position; 
this signal was also passed on. 


HEN I thought that sufficient 

time had elapsed for my purpose 
to be clearly understood, I made my 
leap, and almost simultaneously the 
others followed... . 

It was over in a few seconds. Heav- 
ing the bodies out of the way, we made 
a hasty inspection of the trench; there 
were no more Germans in sight. One 
of the men called out, ‘“‘Here’s a dug- 
out!” We started toward him and 
suddenly from the other side of the 
trench sprang a dozen Germans. One 
of them had a hand-grenade, which he 
dropped at my feet. Some one reached 
down and grabbed it by the handle (it 
was a “potato-masher’) and hurled 
it back. It hit a Heinie on the hel- 
met, exploded, and several of them 
dropped. I looked to see who the 
quick-witted fellow was—Talbot! 

Two of my men, with clubbed rifles, 
accounted for one more of the enemy 
each, and one remained. He made a 
lunge at me with his bayonet. My 
back was against the side of the trench. 
I aimed my automatic and pulled the 
trigger, but no use—it was clogged with 
mud. A shadow shot past me, and the 
German dropped backward with Tal- 
bot’s trench-knife in his throat. My 
replacement corporal had made a 
dangerous reconnaissance alone, killed 
at least five of the enemy and twice 
saved my life, and all in his first five 
hours of front-line service! 

This little exploit cleared the way 
for the company’s advance into the 
Essen trench, and when our planes 
came over at daybreak, we had our 
panels out and were able to wave a 
cheery greeting to the pilots. It con- 
tinued more or less quiet during the 
day; runners came and went; rations 
and water were brought up, and we 
spent an average day and night of 
trench warfare. 

About three o’clock in the morning 
of October 3rd our artillery opened up 
on the German positions, and it was 
heartening to know that our big guns 
were giving them something to think 
about. Just before the H hour the 
bombardment ceased and a standing 
barrage was laid down as scheduled. 
Day was just breaking, and we could 
see the shells explode about two hun- 
dred yards to the front, the shells 
spaced about ten yards apart. My re- 
spect for the science of artillerymen 
went up many notches. At precisely 


the hour and minute designated we 
saw the Sixth regiment over on our 
left spring into life, and wave after 
wave swept forward behind the bar- 
rage. We could by now see them 
plainly as they emerged into the open 
field beyond, and we could see from 
the number of men who dropped that 
they were under heavy fire. As the 
last waves of the Sixth swept by, Cap- 
tain Hunt gave the signal, and we 
started our move by the left flank, 
down the trench, down the hill into 
the territory the Sixth had just crossed. 

Over the extreme left of the divi- 
sion sector was a high rocky hill, 
strongly fortified with machine-gun 
nests. This position, because of the 
formation of the trench system, which 
curved northward at this point in such 
a way that its shape resembled a hook, 
was called ‘“‘the Essen Hook.” The 
terrain in front of the Hook was ab- 
solutely bare as to trees, brush or any 
other sort of natural shelter, except 
for shell-craters and small ridges and 
hummocks. The enemy position con- 
sequently could command the entire 
field which we now had to cross. While 
the Sixth was advancing, our artillery 
had concentrated a box barrage on 
the Hook and thus reduced the fire 
from that point to a minimum, but 
the barrage had now been lifted, and 
machine-gun bullets were coming 
thick and fast. 

Leading my platoon in single file, 
I was repeatedly forced to halt and 
order the men to lie down. Then we 
would get up and run a few yards, and 
in this way we crossed until we had 
gained our proper distance. Several 
of my men were killed during this ad- 
vance. It was now time to change 
direction and move to the front, but 
the rest of the Fifth regiment had still 
to cross where we had crossed, and 
this could be done only with very 
heavy losses. Hunt and I were de- 
bating what should be done next, 
when orders came from the battalion 
commander for the 17th company to 
attack and capture the Hook. 

In order to protect the advance, our 
one-pounder gun was brought into 
action. Through our binoculars we 
spotted several enemy machine-guns 
from the flash, and as the little one- 
pounder got into action, we were 
elated to see several Heinies rise and 
scurry for other shelter. 

I was ordered to take the third 
platoon around to the northeast and 
attack from that end; the fourth pla- 
toon was sent around to the south end 
of the hill, while the captain and the 
other two platoons remained to attack 
from the center, at the proper mo- 
ment. 

My mission was the most difficult of 
execution, as we had the most open ter- 
ritory. I formed my platoon into two 
groups and advanced by alternating 
rushes from fifty to one hundred 
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yards. Ten or twelve men were sacri- 
ficed before we gained the foot of the 
hill, where we were in a dead angle 
and comparatively safe. Halting the 
platoon to give my men a breathing- 
spell, I found Corporal Talbot close at 
my heels. 

“How goes it, boy?” | asked. 

“Fine, sir. I am sticking close to 
you.” 

We now had to ascend the hill, 
through barbed wire and over pill- 
boxes—not a cheerful prospect, by any 
means. We started off again, in wave- 
formation this time. Before we had 
gone fifty yards, we were under heavy 
fire again. Machine-gun against ma- 
chine-gun was the answer, but I had 
no machine-gun. Well, then I must 
get a machine-gun. “Who will go 
back to Captain Hunt and ask him to 
send me a machine-gun?” I asked. 

“T will,” said Talbot, and before I 
could tell him I wanted him to remain 
and let someone else go, he was off 
and away. 

How he did it I don’t know. It 
seemed miraculous. I could see Tal- 
bot as he bounsled from shell-hole to 
shell-hole. Little clouds of dust 
sprang up in front of him and behind 
him, to his right and to his left, and 
still he kept on. The whole platoon 
was watching him. From my heart 
sprang a silent prayer: “God, watch 
that boy—let him through!” 

The machine-gun came along. Lug- 
ging their gun-tripod and ammuni- 
tion they came, over the same ground, 
Talbot with them, and a merciful 
Providence let them through in safety. 
I heard the machine-gun corporal say, 
“Where is the target, sir?’ His voice 
sounded far away. I realized that I 
had witnessed heroism shorn of heroics 
—and I was proud to be a Marine. 


T was short work now. The ma- 

chine-gun did the trick. Before we 
reached the crest of the hill, the Jer- 
ries came out of their holes, hands in 
air, two hundred or more; and in their 
pits we found eighteen machine-guns 
with enough ammunition to annihi- 
late a division. They were the sacrifice 
troops left to cover the retreat of the 
main body, at that moment hurrying 
north with our own Sixth Marines at 
their heels... . 

My report of the events described 
cited Corporal Talbot for the Medal 
of Honor, for extraordinary heroism 
over and beyond all call of duty. He 
was to perform an even greater feat 
the next day before a German bullet 
got him. Months later I read the ci- 
tation under the heading: 


PostHUMOUS AWARD 
OF THE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CRoss 


If I could write the epitaph for his 
headstone, I would have it read: “Just 
a Replacement.” 


IS Majesty's ship Thisbe—de- 
i tailed to carry the Royal 

Geodetic Survey expedition to 
study the life and bottom structure of 
the sea in and about the Malay archi- 
pelago—after leaving Apia had swung 
her pudgy old nose northward and 
gradually to the west in a wide lei- 
surely arc, the end of which would be 
Hongkong. 

The greater part of the work was 
done, and with the exception of four 
hours each day during which we took 
our turns at the lead line and the 
microscope, “Bones” Mareno, surgeon 
and biologist extraordinary; “Pinky” 
Radford, cartographer extraordinary, 
and I, journalist and recorder (very 
ordinary) who constituted the twelve- 
to-four watch on the profile board, 
loafed about the quarter-deck. It was 
the tag end of a two-year cruise. We 
of the expedition were regarded aboard 
ship as passengers and so long as we 
kept off the sacred precincts of the 
bridge we were allowed to do pretty 
much as we pleased. ... 

In her day the Thisbe had been one 
of England’s “terriers of the sea,” but 
her day had long since passed. She 
was a steam auxiliary barkentine of 
about twelve hundred tons, clipper- 
bowed and selected because of her 
well-known slowness. At best under 
steam and sail she could not make 
more than eleven or twelve knots. 
Deep-sea charting is slow and exact- 
ing work and she exactly fitted our 
purpose, jogging along at about five 
knots, engines just turning over and 
enough canvas spread to steady her. 

The cartographers are by no means 
the only ones on such an expedition 
who have to be slow and exacting, 
however. The ship’s officers must 
keep as nearly as possible an absolute 
record of her track. This necessitated 
“swinging ship” or traveling in a half- 
mile circle once each day in order to 
correct compass error. This was usu- 
ally done at about four-thirty in the 
afternoon, just as we were being re- 
lieved for the day. 

When the sea was not running too 
high and the presence of schools of 
porpoise indicated that there were no 
sharks about, it was our custom—as 
soon as we were sure that she was 
started upon her circular track—to 
slip off our sneaks and trousers (which 
with a cotton pajama jacket, com- 
prised our usual costumes) and dive 
over the stern. The “swinging” proc- 
ess usually took from thirty to forty 
minutes, during which we would en- 
joy a good swim. It was a simple mat- 
ter to catch hold of her martingale 
chains as she wallowed along and pull 
ourselves aboard by clambering in 
over the bowsprit. 

One hot, steamy day the sea was flat 
as a floor; our four hours on duty 
seemed interminable and we were 
bathed in perspiration. Several times 


Three 
Men 
Without 
a Boat 


They swam for their lives in mid- 
Pacific, with no ship in sight. 


by STUART 
MARLOWE 


that afternoon I had glanced up from 
my table to observe with a great deal 
of satisfaction that the sea seemed 
alive with porpoises. 

When we were relieved we sat on 
the stern hawser butts under the shade 
of the quarter-deck awning, too hot to 
bother about even talking. 

Radford, without speaking, pointed 
to our wake. Sure enough, it was be- 
ginning to curve toward the west! In 
less than two minutes we were over 
the stern on the inboard quarter, clear 
of the screw, and playing about as 
happily as any of the porpoises around 
us. We started a race, working west- 
ward in order to be in the track of the 
ship as she came about in her wide 
circle. The sprint over, we were slowly 
catching up to Mareno, who had far 
outdistanced Radford and me, and 
was lying on his back floating. Sud- 
denly Mareno’s head went up and I 
saw his face frozen in a look of horior. 
Not until I had reached his side and, 
treading water, lifted my head, did I 
see the cause. 

The Thisbe had changed her course 
several points west and was not swing- 
ing! Rolls of black smoke were com- 
ing from her pudgy funnel and she 
was increasing her specd. 

We were about two hundred miles 
out at sea; nothing but the presence 
of porpoises to protect us from sharks, 
and not so much as a piece of drift- 
wood to cling to! 

No one had seen us as we went over 
the stern. Of that we were quite sure, 
for the awning and the belly of the 
sail cut off the view from the bridge 
and we had seen the master-at-arms 
slumbering peacefully. It was about 
four-thirty and not until our absence 
at six o'clock mess was there the 
slightest chance that we would be 
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- missed. 


She would then have steamed 
for an hour and a half. Would she 
return? It would take three hours— 
would we be able to keep afloat three 
hours? At about twenty minutes past 
six would come the brief tropic sun- 
set. Would she be able to find us, 
even if she did return? 

Radford had come up to us by this 
time and I noted the deathly pallor of 
his face. I hoped that I was not 
showing it as he was—then cursed my- 
self for the meanness of the thought. 

It was Mareno’s voice which first 
broke the silence. 

“Come, fellows, you know we mustn't 
funk it! They'll miss us at mess and 
they'll never give up without making 
a mighty effort to find us. We have a 
job of work cut out for us and it’s up 
to us to make good on it.” 

Then followed the hours of waiting 
—somectimes swimming slowly, con- 
serving our strength, sometimes float- 
ing. Mareno was in command. He 
was several years my junior, but years 
my senior in level-headed ability. 

Hours passed; they seemed years to 
us. Radford was obviously weakening 
and Mareno directed that he float be- 
tween us, a hand upon each of our 
shoulders that he might rest. The 
great red ball of the sun sank swiftly 
to the horizon, hung poised a moment 
and sank. Our limbs were tortured, 
arms stiff and aching, backs tiring. 

Radford by this time had given up 
hope, and begged us to abandon him. 
Mareno’s reassuring voice chided him 
gently, telling him that all he need 
do was lie still and straight, and 
breathe deeply. 

It is not the recollection of the dan- 
ger, not the fear of death, which comes 
uppermost to my mind when I look 
back upon that narrow escape, but the 
splendid manhood of Bones Mareno. 
I too had given up hope, but was 
grimly fighting on just because of the 
example he set. 

As we lay on our backs, hands to- 
gether under Radford’s body, Mareno 
started to talk of the work which he 
hoped to accomplish. He intended to 
become a specialist; he didn’t know in 
just exactly what line, and this inter- 
lude of the expedition had been just 
to give him a chance to “find” himself. 

Well, I mused, what did it matter? 
‘There were plenty of surgeons and 
journalists, plenty of young Naval of- 
ficers—one more or less did not count. 
Sleep! That was it—now sleep really 
counted. Sleep really was something 
worth while—and all I had to do was 
to close my eyes and the ache would 
stop in my back and arms. ... 

“You know you really can’t funk it, 
old man, until the last chance is 
gone!” Again it was Mareno. He had 
seen the exhaustion stealing over me, 
and he gently but none the less firmly 
told me that to leave Radford without 
his chance would be a cowardly trick. 


With a sense of shame I realized 
that in my desire to sleep I had almost 
forgotten poor Radford, and that Ma- 
reno was really doing all of the work 
of supporting him—had been doing it, 
in fact, for the past half hour. 

Again I fought back to the work in 
hand, certain that there was nothing 
but death ahead, but still unwilling 
to debase myself utterly in Mareno’s 
eyes. Then followed phantasmagoria: 
floating bodies of dead men; sharks; 
porpoises with sharks’ jaws; gigantic 
squids; dinner-tables; sea-serpents; im- 
mense microscopes. . . . Then faintly 
came Mareno’s voice: “Easier, old 
man, easy—easy!” 

Utter blackness enveloped me— 
dimly I heard a puffing noise—far in 
the distance, it seemed, I could hear 
Mareno shout; then absolute void. 


ALIN was a misfit. He was as far 
B removed from a successful Army 
private as the Allies were from 
winning the War in the summer of 
1917, which is saying a good deal. A 
little sawed-off runt of a Russian, bare- 
ly five feet high, with a hook nose, 
long gangling arms, and a slight cast 
in one eye which gave him the con- 
tinual appearance of smirking, his 
hysique was on a par with his facial 
beat, and that taken in combination 
with his uncanny ability to get out of 
all kinds of manual labor made him 
almost unique. For some two months 
he was a trial to all who came into 
contact with him, and yet the divine 
spark within him was able to lift him 
to heights untrod by others. 

Balin appeared on the scene as a 
draftee replacement from the East Side 
of New York, sometime shortly after 
the division had been taken out of the 
line south of Soissons, and just pre- 
vious to taking over the defensive sec- 
tor fronting Mont Sec. Everything 
was in a rush at the time and he was 
given the first assignment handy, 
which happened to be a request from 
the stable sergeant for an assistant 
teamster on one of the escort-wagons. 

After three days of apprenticeship 
with Hogan, the driver of the escort- 
wagon, during which time Balin suc- 
ceeded in breaking the tongue of the 
wagon, losing one mule of the four, 
and dumping a load of bombs, for- 
tunately unfused, before the door of 
the mess sergeant,—to the latter’s ut- 
ter horror and dismay, and the unholy 
glee of the rest of the battery, to whom 
all mess sergeants were as anathema,— 
Balin, at the urgent request of every- 
one who had come into contact with 
him, was relieved from further duty 
with the train, and turned over to the 
mess sergeant. 

One meal there was his limit; salt 
where sugar should have been in the 
doughnut dough, and a stomach-try- 


An hour later I regained conscious- 
ness to find Mareno sitting beside me 
on a stinking Japanese pearler’s 
fo’c’sle, holding my wrists and trying 
to keep me from attempting to swim. 
Radford was lying unconscious beside 
me and there was an infernal chat- 
tering of many Japanese voices all 
about us. Through the jabber of noise 
came the long-drawn wail of a ship’s 
siren. The Thisbe was returning. 

Shortly after came the putt-putt of 
the ship’s speed-boat, patrolling in ad- 
vance of her. We had been missed at 
mess and one of the junior officers who 
knew our habit of taking a swim had 
guessed the cause... . 

Sidney “Pinky” Radford, Lieuten- 
ant Royal Navy, died at Zeebrugge 
where he was awarded the Victoria 
Cross for his exceptional bravery. 


Chbe 
Misfit 


But he kept the battlefield 


phone-line working. 


by Wm. W. Nairn, Jr. 


ing mixture of pepper with the coffee 
convinced me that his apparent in- 
eptitude was largely assumed and won 
for him a week’s stay in the guard- 
house, which was cut short by sudden 
orders to entrain for our new sector. 

Balin had now become a problem 
to us and it was only after Sergeant 
Farman’s earnest request that Balin 
be turned over to him for duty with 
the line-men, that we had any idea 
what to do with him. However, Balin 
was assigned to Farman; several days 
later, after taking over our sector, I 
came across him “walking the wire.” 

Now I understood why Farman had 
asked for Balin. To the uninitiated, 
let me say that “walking the wire” 
means following the various telephone 
communications from start to finish, 
to find, repair and report breaks there- 
in due to enemy shell-fire and other 
causes. Such a trip will carry one 
up and down trenches, through gul- 
lies, over hills, and out in the open 
across unprotected places; standing, 
stooping, and crawling through mud, 
rain or snow, during quiet or under 
heavy firing, day or night. There is 
no job in action which is more nerve- 
racking and courage-testing (unless it 
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Major Charles ‘Bones’ Mareno, 
R.A.M.C., will be remembered with 
undying gratitude by the hundreds of 
men whose faces he saved with bits of 
finger and strips of skin from here and 
there. Hundreds of men owe their hold 
upon life and their ability to face the 
world to his skill as a plastic surgeon. 

But it is not only in the surgical 
field that his influence has been felt. 
Sometimes when I look myself in the 
eye in the course of my morning shave 
I think: “You couldn’t look at yourself 
like that, old chap, if you had been 
left to your own impulses; if there 
had been no Bones Mareno to help 
you preserve your self-respect and 
teach you that it isn’t living which is 
important—but how we live; nor is it 
dying which is to be dreaded—but 
how we die!” ; 


be that of the stretcher-bearers) than 
following unprotected a slim strand 
of wire, intent on finding the breaks 
therein, while enemy fire is bursting 
all around and men are seeking cover. 

But there was Balin humming to 
himself the old “East Side, West Side” 
war song of the Democratic Party, 
while intently scanning the two slen- 
der lines of wire which connected our 
advanced headquarters with the bat- 
tery positions in the front lines—and 
doing a good job of it too. 

Balin had at last found his place; 
the misfit had become an integral part 
of a great war machine and the Army 
had again proved it could make’ men 
of those absolutely useless to society. 
During the next three weeks he rap- 
idly became proficient in his job and 
was always ready and willing to repair 
the “‘loines those damned Dutchies 
were always busting with their flying 
pigs” (trench-mortar bombs) . 

On the night of April 14th the Ger- 
mans laid down an extremely heavy 
barrage, later accompanied by the ad- 
vance of fifteen hundred of their shock 
troops, who were to take over our front 
lines and consolidate them with their 
own lines. It was a surprise attack. 

My own particular battery posi- 
tions were located at two isolated 
strong points in what was left of the 
Bois Bridle, or Burnt Woods—so named 
because all that was left of the once 
heavy woodland was the lifeless and 
charred trunks of the forest giants, 
which had endured five years of al- 
most incessant firing. 

In these woods the barrage lasted a 
solid hour and all our men were forced 
to seek shelter in their dugouts. The 
infantry, in particular, were forced 
back through several lines of trenches, 
leaving my poor artillerymen high and 
dry in their advanced positions with 
the Boche in front of them, an enemy 
barrage behind them and completely 
cut off from our own troops. 


The night was dark and foggy and 
under cover of this the Germans were 
able to advance behind their barrage, 
and their first and second lines passed 
over my two advanced positions, com- 
pletely cutting them off from us, and 
in actuality leaving them prisoners in 
the hands of the Germans. 

A third position or niche in the side 
of the trench was also passed over by 
the Germans and in this at the time 
of the advance were Sergeant Far- 
man and Balin. Morning broke: my 
own post of command which had been 
in the third line of trenches was now 
in the first and was crowded with in- 
fantry forced there by the intensity of 
the barrage and gas-bombs. Then the 
artillery duel quieted and each one 
waited, tense, for the next move. 

Lieutenant Bell, who was with me; 
had one set of phones and was trying 
to get regimental headquarters for an 
infantry officer whose line of com- 
munications had been “shot to hell,” 
as he dramatically put it, to find out 
if they were to advance or merely hold 
their present line. I had a second set 
of phones on my ears, not with the 
expectation of really hearing anything 
but more from force of habit, when a 
voice in my ear whispered: 

“Is this Sitting Bull?” (Sitting Bull 
being code for our post.) 

It was Balin—I was in communica- 
tion with one of our men who was be- 
hind the German lines! 

“Yes. Is that you, Balin?” 

“Yis sor. What shall I do?” 

Under the circumstances I did not 
believe any of the enemy could pos- 
sibly be listening in, so I answered 
his question by asking another. 

“Where are you, and who is with 
your” 

“In Number Three, sor, with Ser- 
geant Farman, who has been knocked 
coocoo. 

“Do you know if there are any Ger- 
mans near you?” I asked. 

“I don’t know now, sor, but several 
million just passed down the trench 
in your direction.” 


HIS news was very interesting, 
though I knew it was slightly exag- 
gerated. 

“See if you can connect me with 
either one of our forward gunpits, Ba- 
lin,” said I. 

“Yis sor,” replied Balin. “Keep 
your ear-phones on and I'll see what I 
car do.” 

About two minutes later I heard the 
voice of the Sergeant in Number One 

Le 

“Balin says you wish to speak to me.” 

“Yes. Have you any ammunition 
left?” 

“Yes sir, quite a bit.” 

“Now, listen carefully, Sergeant, and 
use your discretion. You have it in 
your hands to win a commission right 
now, but if you fail both you and I 


will be court-martialed. The Ger- 
mans are between you and me. They 
are occupying our first and second-line 
trenches; we are in our third-line. The 
distance between you and the second- 
line trench which is occupied by the 
Germans is two hundred yards. Be- 
tween you and us is four hundred 
yards. If you can drop bombs on 
them without hitting us, go to it. Do 
you think you can do it?” 

“Yes sir, I'll give the guns two hun- 
dred yards’ range and shoot directly 
behind us. Is that O.K.?” 

“Good, Sergeant; keep it up as long 
as you can keep in touch with me over 
this line and stop if our connections 
are broken, as the infantry will prob- 
ably make a counter-attack before 
long, and I don’t want them to accuse 
us of shooting them up. Tell Balin to 
keep our connection clear as long as 
he can.” 

“All right, Lieutenant. We will 
fire as soon as we can get the guns 
turned around.” 

Then a word from Balin: “And I'll 
see that the lines are kept clear, Lieu- 
tenant!” With my ears glued to the 
ear-phones, I waited breathlessly for 
the boom of the mortars which would 
announce the start of the bombs on 
their way toward the Germans, and 
which I hoped and prayed would fall 
some two hundred yards short of us. 

“Boom!” There it was on its way. 
Another! <A third—a fourth! I won- 
dered where they were falling and 
what damage they would do. Ah! A 
crash just a short way in front of us, 
then in rapid succession three others. 

Great clouds of dirt and rock were 
hurled upward; then the sharp whine 
of the German 77’s sang through the 
air, whistling by our ears with an un- 
canny wail. The retaliatory fire of 
the American and French _heavies 
broke loose, and then it seemed as if 
all bedlam had been unchained: the 
put-put-put of machine-guns covering 
vital trench lines and strategic points, 
the dull thuds of trench mortar bombs 
with their accompanying roar, the 
sharp whine of three-inch field-pieces, 
the heavier zoom of six-inchers, and 
then the heavy roar of the large artil- 
lery passing over our heads to the 
rear of the German lines; shrapnel, 
high explosive, gas; contact fuses, 
bursting the shells the instant they 
touched the ground and scattering 
death and destruction for hundreds of 
feet around, or delayed-action fuses, 
waiting until the shells had buried 
themselves into the ground before act- 
ing, then bursting to hurl enormous 
quantities of earth and trench material 
in all directions. 

Whole sections of trench work were 
destroyed outright; here and there 
fragments of infantry material could 
be seen hastily discarded by the men 
who everywhere were desperately seek- 
ing whatever shelter was available. 
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Through it all, as regularly as clock- 
work every sixty seconds, I could hear 
the sergeant in Number One pit: “Is 
the line still open, Lieutenant?” 

To which I replied, “Yes—keep it 
up!” 

For a full half hour this inferno of 
artillery continued, until at last the in- 
fantry officer with us succeeded in get- 
ting word from his headquarters that 
artillery firing would cease in fifteen 
minutes and a counter-attack should 
at once be launched to drive the Ger- 
mans out of our lines. I relayed this 
to my pit sergeant, and ordered him 
to cease firing in fifteen minutes. 

The retaking of our lines called for 
comparatively little effort, as the Ger- 
mans in the attacking party had been 
penned in between the two fires and 
were willing and ready to return to 
their own lines at the earliest possible 
moment; two hours later saw us in 
complete possession of all our lines, 
with officers from the various units go- 
ing over the ground to take stock of 
the damage which had been done. 


I WAS walking with Sergeant Millan 
down what was left of the Albert 
Trench (all the trenches in the battle 
lines were named, to facilitate travel) 
to reach my forward gun-pits, Num- 
ber Two of which had not been heard 
from through the entire engagement, 
when we came to a cross-traverse 
where a shell had landed, caving it in. 
There, on top of the open ground, 
lay Balin. 

He was almost unconscious when we 
found him, but in each hand he had 
one end of the line-wire which ran be- 
tween Pit Number One and my post; 
the wire ends were not joined, but 
merely touched each other, held there 
solely by nerve, for Balin’s physical 
strength had ebbed completely. 

When I bent over him, I heard him 
whisper: “I walked the wire, Lieuten- 
ant, and kept her open for Uncle 
Sam!” 

Those were his last words. He died 
en route to the hospital. There were 
eleven pieces of shrapnel in him, his 
chest was crushed, one lung punctured, 
and his left leg shattered. But he had 
“kept her open for Uncle Sam,” an 
example which some of our native 
sons would do well to emulate. Dur- 
ing that hour of shell-and-shot inferno, 
he had constantly walked the wire— 
and done it well, for later I counted no 
less than twenty-seven repairs in the 
line between his dugout and Pit Num- 
ber One, a line barely three hundred 
feet long, the length of an ordinary 
city block. On his own initiative he 
had done this, for my order to him had 
been: “Keep our connection clear as 
long as you can,” meaning only to re- 
main in his dugout, and keep the wires 
connected; never for an instant had I 
thought that he would “walk the wire” 
to his certain death. 


(SOMBAT GRouP 


HEN the motor of the recovery lorry was 
switched off, Martin Dean distinctly per- 
ceived faint vibrations oozing from the blaz- 
ing sky, like the rumbling of distant thunder. 
oy, q There was action somewhere in the north, as 

the main British columns hammered to the 
relief of besieged Tobruk. But this broad, shallow de- 
pression of the Libyan Desert unfolded emptily, serene 
under the downpouring light and heat. The long file of 
vehicles scarred the surface with an intricate network of 
tracks, forging westward. 

The tank was off the road because there was no road. 
When it had halted, the other machines of the column had 
swerved a few feet to the left and gone on. Like all tanks, 
this one appeared massive, squat, gave an impression of 
enormous, near-sighted power. But Martin felt that he 
would have known from any distance that it had not 
stopped normally, that it was in some sort of trouble. 
Those fool things seemed to weld their metallic elements 
into a life of their own, to have animation, expression. 
This one was definitely baffled, and somehow pathetic. 

Her crew had climbed out, stood about, the sweat on 
their singlets and overalls fast drying under the direct sun. 
There was a ventilating system, but sucking the Saharan 
air into the inside of a tank is a problematic advantage. 
The men looked drawn, nervous, moved and talked slow- 
ly, cautiously, cramped and deafened by long hours. ‘They 
were from an English outfit, and the lanky captain who 
alighted from a small officer’s car was English also. 

“What seems to be the trouble, Sergeant?” he asked 
sharply. 

“Nothing very serious, sir.” Sergeant Williamson, in 
charge of mechanical fitters on the lorry, had started work. 
Lance-sergeant Greenwood, Corporal Jones, Private Archer 
helped him, supplying tools, muttered advice, opinions, en- 
couragement and oaths. He gave the correct explanation 
in technical terms, without stopping work. 

“They crack up easily, don’t they, Sergeant?’ 

“T wouldn’t say so, sir. I don’t know as we have much 
more trouble with them than with our own cruisers. Tem- 
perature changes affect them, and then there’s always the 
sand, sir.” 

“Quite. They should be taken apart completely and re- 
assembled by our own fitters, Sergeant.” 

“They usually are, sir. This one was.” 

“Yes. Carry on.” 


[os captain did not smile. He did not look as if he 
smiled often. A year or two under thirty, he was tall, 
and while his body seemed very spare at first glance, 
his thin arms and bony wrists were finely muscled. He had 
a large nose, thin lips, and arrogant blue eyes. His hair 
was red, giving a coppery sheen to his forearms and chin. 

Martin had drawn back at his appearance. Then he 
reasoned that he was here on a job, after all, and that the 
fishy stare of the officer should not prevent him from of- 
fering help. “Here, Williamson, let me show you—” 

“Carry on, Sergeant,” the captain repeated. He turned 
his head slightly to glance at Martin. “I really don’t think 
a conference’s needed. ‘Talking will merely waste time. 
Our fitters are properly qualified, you know.” 
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This was the first time that the captain spoke directly to 
Martin. There was no doubt that he was aware of his 
identity, of his profession. The references to the defects of 
the tank, which was of American manufacture, the hint 
that it had been carelessly put together, had not been ut- 
tered at random. Martin was familiar enough with this 
type, for he had worked among Britishers in colonies and 
protectorates for several years. Captain Haugerton simply 
believed—as did many of his compatriots—that, from a sus- 
pension bridge to a collar-button, the best was to be ob- 
tained only from British designs and workmanship. 

Although Sergeant Williamson shot him a warning 
glance, Martin brought out a wallet, produced passport 
and letters. Unconsciously, he dropped into the speech ex- 
pected from him: ‘Take a look at these, Mister. You'll 
see that I’m not just butting in. Colonel Pickham will—” 

Haugerton had turned his eyes away, watched the ser- 
geant’s work. He spoke casually, over his shoulder: “Yes, 
I dare say you’re in order or you wouldn't be here.” He 
snapped open a long silvered case, selected a cigarette, as 
if the choice mattered. ‘I’m not the purser, you know. I| 
believe that the Intelligence chap has the tourist service.” 

Haugerton puffed quietly. For two seconds, Martin eyed 
the line of his hard, bony jaw. He was about the same 
age, only an inch or so shorter, constructed along sturdier 
specifications. But he remembered who he was, where he 
was. Haugerton was not beloved of his own men, but he 
was an officer. Smacking an officer on duty in a military 
organization would be as foolish as socking a cop in the 
station-house. You just couldn’t win. 


“Tl bear that in mind, Mister.” 
E walked back to the lorry, climbed under the can- 
H vas. ‘The troop carriers were rolling by in a sunlit 
mist of churned sand, at about eighteen miles an 
hour, loaded with infantrymen, soldiers who wore British 
helmets, tunics and shorts, who handled British weapons. 
But their bony, sun-tanned faces were not English. ‘These 
fellows were Poles. Most of them had been through the bit- 
ter campaign of the East in 1939, many through the French 
debacle of ’40, and not a few had served in Norway. 

Fine guys, brave and enduring soldiers, patient and 
cheerful. Retreat after retreat, defeat after defeat, had 
failed to discourage them. They no longer had homes, 
their future was on the points of their bayonets. But they 
knew that frontiers and fronts no longer stretched upon 
mere earth but were established and defined in the minds 
and the souls of men, that a blow against Fascism anywhere 
on the planet was a blow for their liberty. 

“How ya doin’, kid?” one passing man yelled. He had 
been in the States and liked to show off before his pals. 

The crew of the tank was climbing in. The big motor 
started, the vehicle lurched, crawled forward, was off. 
Haugerton swung his long legs into the car. Williamson 
and his men returned to the lorry, wiping their hands on 
rags. The sergeant hoisted himself to a place beside 
Martin. He was a thick-set, brown-eyed chap from Man- 
chester, serving his ninth year. 

“Shove off,” he shouted; “this aint Sunday!’”” He loosened 
the top of his overalls, wiped his forehead with a naked 
forearm: “It aint hot. Now, then—what did I do wrong?” 


An American trouble-shooter with 
the tanks in Libya runs into much 
trouble and plenty of shooting. 


“I have a _ suggestion, 
sir,” Greenwood said. 
“Three of us can wear 
the Huns’ helmets .. . 
and Bren them when 
they leave the machine.” 


“Nothing—you got around to it all right,” Martin told 
him. He explained a few details of the operations just per- 
formed, the fitter nodding understanding. 

“Yes. I see.” He sucked at his cigarette, reflected a mo- 
ment; then: “Don’t have a row with Hoggy, Martin. His 
back’s up. He’s a regular, you know, lancers, ] think, and 
this is the wrong push for a Death or Glory lad. Wanted 
the light tanks with the main lot, but the Aussies did him 
in the eye, some way. He hates this ruddy minstrel show 
we're on.” 

“Know where we're going?” 

“Naw. Neither does anyone, if you ask me.” 
son lifted his chin to indicate the horizon: ‘‘There just 
aint anywhere to go.” He drank from a canteen, sloshed 
the water around his mouth, swallowed. His eyes closed 
and his back sought a comfortable place. 

Martin’s body and head bobbed in rhythm to the lurch- 
ing of the lorry. The chugging of the motors, the clanging 
of loose chains, the constant sound of scraped sand like 
rustling silk under the wheels, lulled him. Then he sat 
up, reddening. ‘Tourist’! he muttered. And he quali- 
fied Haugerton in a brief word. 

He was not a tourist. He was a mechanic earning his 
living. If he had his wish he would be at home in America. 


William- 
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He was fed up with foreign countries. Four years ago, he 
had been sent by an American firm to its agency at Alex- 
andria, as a sort of roving trouble-shooter for their stuff 
in the Mediterranean regions. He had never liked the job, 
the travel, as he had expected to. On his first trip to 
Palestine, he had seen a man shot dead in a field by a gang 
of bums, within a hundred yards of the machine he was re- 
pairing. He had never learned why, had not even asked. 

When their fool war had started, he had wanted to go 
home. But they told him he had to stay, as the material 
was growing older and needed more attention by an expert 
to save sending for spare pa hard to obtain. 

They had sent him to Syria, to Palestine. And they had 
all gone crazy, the British, the French, the Arabs, the Jews, 
then the Italians, the Greeks. The French had turned from 
allies to enemies, in Egypt. The police were arresting 
foreigners. Several times Martin had risked his life, as 
often, his liberty. He was fed up with it all. 

Then, instead of telling him to come home, his firm 
had written him to place himself at the service of the Brit- 
ish Ordnance in Cairo. He was instructed to follow the 
tanks sent over from America, to help as much as he could, 
but mostly to report on their performance under active- 
service conditions in the Sahara. Technically, he was an 
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observer. So they had*shuttled him to this minor expedi- 
tion to leave the main lines open for the important guys, 
the Army men from the States, the engineers. 


His own training had been practical. He held no de- 
gree; he had no title, no military rank. It had not occurred 
to his firm that he would have no definite status. He 
floated somewhere in space, not a soldier nor quite a ci- 
vilian, not a belligerent nor quite a neutral, neither an 
officer nor a sergeant, neither an engineer nor a mechanic. 

He had dined with a brigadier, with colonels, with ma- 
jors, and he had been snubbed by beardless sub-lieutenants. 
Now, the colonel in command was friendly, but Haugerton 
froze him out. Williamson and his mates on the lorry 
liked him, and knew what he was worth. But little pip- 
squeaks with metal gadgets on their shoulders had tried to 
tip him after a repair job! He earned their pay three times 
over, but he was usually too hot and weary to tell them so. 

And these men were busy too. He understood that, even 
understood a vague distrust on their part for anyone not 
completely theirs. 


the others, looked out from beneath the canvas hood. 
There were planes flying above, but so high that they 
were mere blurs against the glare. 
“Eyeties,” Williamson said. “If they were Jerries, they’d 
come lower. No, they’re not ours—” 
The planes vanished. 
The trucks trundled on at the same speed, but there was 
a new alertness, animation. The Bren-carriers raced down 
the length of the convoy. The tanks had swerved from 
the main advance and rode on the northern flank, rolling 
and pitching. They must have had some information, for 
all the turrets were pointed northwest. There were six 
of them, all of American make, but not of the latest type. 


S thcoshes shouted. Martin lurched to his feet with 
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Unfortunately, as the captain’s 
tank turned, the one following it 
kept straight along its former path, 
and the machines collided. 


They had come just too late for the spring show; and eight 
short months after, they were growing old! 

Guns flashed from the tanks; reports thudded. Martin 
saw answering flashes blinking through the sunlight be- 
yond, several thousand yards away. He turned and saw 
that the long convoy had altered its course and was speed- 
ing south, toward a depression. The recovery lorry on 
which he rode ran between the convoy and the flanking 
tanks. And the cannonade continued. 

The wind swept along the sand, lifting that fine, floury 
dust; and through that dust there now spurted little 
columns of sand. Or the sand would ripple for several 
feet, as if a mole were scurrying along two inches below the 


surface. A swift bloom of light would follow; smoke would 


puff out, vanish instantly. 

“Wops,” Williamson said. 
anti-tanks.” 

The British transport lorries had vanished, concealed in 
the depression. The soldiers were reappearing on foot, in 
long files that spread into a firing-line at the indicated 
spot, as a drop of rain sliding down a windowpane will 
spread when it reaches a straw. The men had changed 
from colonial helmets to steel hats. 

The recovery crew cheered as the tanks pivoted neatly, 
headed due north at good speed, shooting fast. Now larger 
columns of sand showed that some Italian seventy-fives were 
in play. The eighteen-pounders and the anti-tankers of the 
column replied. Shells burst over the deploying infantry, 
the fragments smacking the hard sand like hail. A machine- 
gun opened fire, another, a third; then the fusillade was on. 

Undoubtedly there was someone with the column who 
saw the engagement under the blazing sun as a coherent 
picture. Martin did not. He witnessed a series of dis- 
connected scenes. There were the tanks heaving out of 
hollows, like a fat man in tight pants hoisting himself 


“Tanks and some forty-seven 


through a manhole. A group of advancing Poles would 
vanish, a shell explode, and the men would rise again, 
walk on quietly. 

“All right—shove off!’’ Williamson answered the radio- 
man. 

The lorry backed, turned slowly, then hurtled down the 
line, to halt with a jerk by the side of a Bren-carrier which 
had been hit. There were men in shorts around the 
wrecked machine, not Poles but Free French. One of them 
was bleeding badly from the thigh. Jones was passing ma- 
terial to Greenwood. An officer arrived, on a motorcycle. 
He spoke to the French sergeant, then turned to Martin. 


“Hello there, Dean.” 
HR September, 1939, he had worked in a bank at Haifa, 
where Martin had known him. He had a commis- 
sion because he spoke French, Italian and some Arabic. 

“This is too bad,” Latimer said. 

“Why? You got to expect this in a fight.” 

“I don’t mean this car. I mean it’s too bad they spotted 
us. The cat’s out of the bag; so I can tell you. This lot is 
supposed to occupy and hold a water-hole farther south— 
in case our fellows in the north do knock the Jerries and 
Wops about so badly they have to run. Some of them will 
be sure to head inland. And if they found the wells forti- 
fied, held by us—you see? That’s why we didn’t use planes 
and limited the wireless.” 

They had climbed to the roof of the truck’s cab. In the 
distance they discerned a line of trucks pouring into sight. 
They carried enemy infantry, brought more artillery. Many 
guns were slapping away all the time. Martin saw fires 
start on the distant trucks, showing that not all the shells 
missed. 

The Poles were advancing steadily, preceded by the 
Bren-carriers. And the tanks were far in the lead, in the 
turmoil of impacts. Someone would have to give way, and 
before long Martin knew it would be the Italians. Their 
trucks started to roll; their remaining tanks fled. The 
English tanks followed them some distance. ‘Then they 
were evidently recalled by the commander, for they turned 
and chugged back, as if protestingly. 

A few minutes later the lorry halted on what had been 
the Italian line. The crews completed the destruction of 
the abandoned tanks. All but one, which was fairly large, 
were light cars. The ground was strewn with dead and 
wounded. ‘The combat had seemed casual enough, but 
men had died on each side. Parties started to collect the 
living; the ambulance truck set up its tent. 

Martin alighted and walked about. He counted seven 
dead around an old-type seventy-five, a museum piece with 
a single trail and solid tires. Here and there a swarthy 
soldier stood with hands lifted, until one of the victors gave 
him a push toward the concentration-spot. These men 
were not cowards; they had been unable to leave. Several 
trucks had been wrecked, and there had been no room for 
all. There were over two hundred prisoners. 

Latimer questioned officers and sergeants. Martin was 
not imaginative, yet the scene struck him as odd: Italians 
captured by Poles. And the countries had no common 
frontier, no clashing material interests. Yet their soldiers 
killed each other in the Sahara. When Latimer was 
through, Martin tried to make clear his astonishment. 

“Nothing so new. Italian troops were in Poland in 1812. 
But they were allied then, under Napoleon. And the Wops 
were with us in the last row. Our tanks worked very well, 
eh? Brushed them right off. A chap by the name of 
Haugerton’s in charge, and he understands his work.” 

“Haugerton? Why, I know him.” Martin expressed 
his opinion in a few terse words. 

“True, he’s an ass at times,” Latimer conceded. “Regu- 
lar Army, you know, and we're only disguised civilians, to 
him. But he has his crews drilled and disciplined.” 

“You like him?” 


E was Latimer, a Canadian sub-lieutenant. Until 
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“Not personally. He’s made it clear that I’m temporary, 
and a bloody colonial. But within certain limits, he’s as 
fine an officer as you'll find. ‘Today, for instance, he gave 
them no chance to close in and knock our lorries apart—” 

“Against Italians. I’d like to see him against Germans.” 

Latimer seemed startled, and annoyed. 

“Oh, did you hear anything? No? Well, all I have to 
say is that you better not make the same remark when he 
can hear. Very sore point with him. Why? Oh, several 
reasons too long to go into. I have some work to do now. 
See you again.” And he hurried away. ... 

The crew of the lorry was singing. 

Martin, listening to the songs and chatter, jolted along 
asinadream. At noon he had had a plate of tinned meat 
and a cup of tea. The water had been bad. He wanted to 
go home. Even if America was drawn in, he wanted to be 
among his own kind. He felt lonely, fed up with alien 
faces and tongues, with the broiling sun, with the sand grit, 
and the flies and the fleas. 

The wheels cut into the surface, and the tracks of the 
cars weaved in the wake of the column in a confused net- 
work. The wind lifted wisps of dust and sent them whirl- 
ing across the desert. There was a strong human odor, the 
stench of gasoline, the reek of burned oil. Martin was be- 
wildered by the pace of events. When the consulate had 
renewed his passport, he had been warned that enlistment 
in the armed forces of any belligerent would invalidate his 
citizenship. For weeks, in Syria, he had been twitted about 
the neutrality of his country by patriotic Frenchmen, the 
same whom he had seen recently dancing to Nazi orders. 

Three planes had appeared since the combat, had 
dropped a few small bombs, which had missed. The anti- 
aircraft guns had sufficed to keep them very high. They 
appeared to be German machines, but all were convinced 
they were flown by Italian pilots. 

“And why? Because the Hun’s busy in Russia,” Wil- 
liamson said. He had served in Libya during the pre- 
ceding campaign and had many anecdotes to relate: ‘The 
Eyeties? We were sweeping them up by the thousand, yet 
one of our lads heard an officer, a prisoner without a scratch, 
say: ‘La magnifica condotta dei nostri soldati.’ The mag- 
nificent conduct of their soldiers! But when you find an 
Eyetie who does fight—well! Like the egg, you know, all 
good or all bad.” 

The low dunes were purplish and violet in the shadow, 
golden or snow white in the sun. Around Martin, the 
Englishmen were laughing at the Eyeties. Yet, not long 
since, those same men had killed more than a score of 
soldiers on the British side. But that was the way one had 
to beat this business; there was no time to weep. 

“Wait, my lads,” Williamson announced. “When you 
meet Jerry, you'll want your cup of tea—” 

“IT was at Dunkirk,” Greenwood said; “and Jonesy, here, 
was in Crete. What about Jerry? He’s got decent gear, 
and he can fight. But he can be killed.” 


“Hear, hear! Death to the Hun, says Greenie!”’ 
NE o'clock. ... Two o’clock.... Three o'clock. 
() The lorry had stopped twice to render assistance. 
On the transports, some of the soldiers contrived to 
sleep, in the tangle of bodies and equipment, among boots, 
helmets and guns. New men could be distinguished from 
veterans of North Africa by their red faces against the pre- 
dominating tan. Monotonous, dreary, the hours slid by, as 
they pounded nearer their goal, a desolate spot somewhere 
in this sunbaked immensity, probably nothing more than 
three or four meager palm trees near a well yielding sul- 
phurous water. 

Four o'clock. 

“Where in hell are we going? Timbuktu?” 

A few minutes later an officer’s car sped by. Martin 
identified Haugerton beside the driver. The small ma- 
chine overhauled the tank in the lead; the captain trans- 
ferred to the larger vehicle. 


“Something’s up,” Williamson declared. 

“Wire Winston, Sergeant.” 

The column shifted southward again, at increased speed. 
But the six tanks lumbered on the same course as before. 
The lorry again was between the two. Martin immediately 
noticed a change from the morning’s preparations for com- 
bat: The Bren-carriers kept with the main body. 

Williamson reached out to get the glasses hanging in 
the cab; he took a long look, passed them on. When Mar- 
tin’s turn came, he saw first the leading tank, so clearly he 
could read the chalk-scrawl on the dingy paint: Flossie. 
Beyond the bobbing mass of the machine there was a long 
stretch of empty sand strewn with pebbles, appearing al- 
most as flat as a billiard table, although it was surely cut 
by many gullies and depressions. 

Then his eyes caught a lengthening plume of dust, fol- 
lowed it to its source, discerned a moving object. It was 
elongated, low, churned the sand at a good pace. It 
showed protuberances like huge warts; and a piece of cloth, 
a flag or a signal, fluttered from it. It was an enemy tank. 

“German,” Williamson stated. “Heavy medium tank, 
it’s called. Seven men and a seventy-five-millimeter can- 
non.” He took the glasses again: ‘Iwo more of the same 
just behind her. Others, but smaller. Didn’t think they’d 
have Jerries down here.” 

“Where the hell aint they?” Jones grumbled. 

The British tanks were headed for the enemy. It was 
easy enough to guess their mission. They were to engage 
the Germans as far from the infantry transports as pos- 
sible, to give the troops time to gain a long lead. To accept 
combat here against superior armored forces would mean 
the failure of their mission. 

“Watch where you’re going,’ Sergeant Williamson 
warned the driver. “You’re not here to watch.” 

The recovery lorry was presumed to follow the tank de- 
tachment in action, from a safe distance. There were no 
rules, no regulations as to the percentage of safety to be 
taken into account. On the flat, it could outrun the enemy 
tanks. But soft crumbly soil was dangerous. 


third of the big fellows. The dust was settling be- 
hind it. There was a dazzling flash, a pause, then 
a second, a third, a fourth. 

The first shell had been a sighting shot; it fell too far 
and to the rear. The next three followed the tank, falling 
in its wake. The last exploded so near that it was sur- 
prising to see her continue at the same speed. The seventy- 
five flashed again, in a quick series of shots, and the 
detonations thudded through the sharper sound of the 
explosions. There was a short interval; the cannon fired 
again, and the shells crept closer to the target at each 
impact. The fourth and fifth of this salvo were hits. 

‘The machine stopped; a dark mist lifted around it, then 
smoke. The hatch opened; a man came out, rapidly, an- 
other slowly, then no more. Orange flame suffused the 
smoke. 

The remaining five tanks had kept straight on, almost 
abreast. Now, they swerved and formed a column. The 
German machine was on the move again, while one of its 
mates halted and opened fire. There was an infuriating 
precision about their movements, a fierce, mechanical pre- 
cision. 

“Why don’t our chaps shoot?” someone shouted on the 
lorry. 

“Waste of ammunition,” Williamson replied sternly. 
“Ours wouldn’t penetrate at this range. And well they 
know it. See, they’re bearing north-northwest now. Well, 
they didn’t hit this time.” 

The men on the lorry clutched the cargo and the sides, 
craned their necks to get better view. The driver pleaded 
for news in a shrill voice, for he had to pick his path, avoid 
soft stretches. All had to shout to be heard, and the jars 
often sent them crashing into comrades. There were jets 


O UT there one of the moving objects had halted, the 


of yellow-red flame as one of the British tanks opened fire. 
But she ceased after a few shots. 

From the hatch of the leading tank, the head and torso otf 
a man emerged. It was undoubtedly Captain Haugerton. 
Martin saw the flash of sun on his glasses as he turned to 
look for the column. It was rolling in a long dust-cloud, 
already quite far from the combat scene. That must have 
satisfied him, and he dropped from sight. Of course, 
Martin thought, that was his real job—the safety of the 
tanks only mattered if they achieved their purpose here: 
not attack, but protection. 

“Why don’t they use the anti-tankers?” he called. 

“Couldn’t unlimber the guns in the open,” Williamson 
shouted. ‘“They’d be knocked out in no time.” 

“Sure, but—” 

“If Hoggy can keep them busy until he gets the word, 
it'll be all right.” 

“The Germans must know that. Why don’t they—” 

“They're careful with their tanks.” Williamson hung on 
with both hands, explained jerkily: “Hard to bring them 
out. Ten sunk for every one they land. Naval chap was 
telling me—oh—oh!” The sergeant breathed hard as Num- 
ber Four disappeared in dazzling light, laughed when she 
emerged rolling, intact: “Close, close! Sly, aren’t they? 
See how their light tanks keep away? They fancy they'll 
get their chance after our lot’s dorie in by the big ones.” 

“Where the hell are your planes?” 

“What hope! Big show’s up north of us.” 

The line of British tanks swerved course somewhat. 
Martin saw that Haugerton had ordered the move to pro- 
gress for some time in the lee of a low ridge, which would 
screen his machines from direct fire. His machines were 
speedier than those of the enemy, and he was gaining on 
them, as if he intended to head them off when they shifted 
toward the south and the column. The Germans plumped 
a few shells into the cloud of dust, but scored no hits. 
Then, for want of a nobler target, they spotted the lorry, 
and shells fell near by, somewhat short and to the rear. 

“Pull away,” Williamson shouted. 

The driver obeyed, and the next cluster dotted the 
desert two hundred yards short. Beyond the enemy’s tanks, 
Martin now saw other machines. Three, four, five trucks; 
probably motorized infantry. And very likely one of those 
shock companies that Martin had heard about. Out here, 
in the open, they would have been exceedingly dangerous 
to the column, but if the Poles were given time to dig in, 
it might be another story. 

“Hoggy’s playing for time,” Williamson opined. He 
looked at his watch. “If he can carry on an hour or s0, it 
will be dark. The Huns hole up at night.... Why? Be- 
cause they can’t use searchlights around anti-tankers. And 
without light, they might drop into some gully. Plenty of 
them around.” 

“But how will he get away at night himself?” 

“His machines are faster. By morning, the infantry will 
have dug in somewhere, and he can join—” 

The tanks were rolling in plain sight again. The shells 
kept dropping around them with a sort of rhythmic beat. 
And invariably, when the British turned and headed 
straight for the enemy, the Germans pulled away. 

Then the sound of distant machine-gun fire cut through 
the roar of the motors. The wireless man reported that 
the column announced it was fighting off several armored 
cars. Haugerton must have ordered one of his tanks to re- 
join the main body; for Number Four, now third in line, 
swung around and headed south at maximum speed. One 
of the big German tanks hung back awhile, then trailed 


_after it, now in the rear of the main action. 


A few planes passed overhead, very high. 

Haugerton was carrying on with four tanks now—four 
medium tanks against two heavy ones. But potential odds 
were greater, as there were at least four medium German 
machines hovering in the distance, rigged with heavy ma- 
chine-guns and one thirty-seven-millimeter cannon. hose 


would come forward at the crisis, rush in for the final blows. 
It may not have been sportsmanship, but it was economical, 
intelligent warfare. 

The action was sprawled over several miles now. There 
was an engagement raging in the direction of the column, 
another between the tank detached to its assistance by 
Haugerton and the German who had followed her, and 
the main armored combat unrolling before the men on the 
lorry. Oftener and oftener one of the gunners on the 
British side would lose patience, open fire for a short time. 
The light cannon carried far enough to hit, but as William- 
son had predicted, the impacts must have been too light 
to cause damage. 

Number Five tank, now third in line, stopped suddenly, 
without being struck: Motor trouble, or an accident to 
the tracks. Her men were under no illusior. as to what 
would happen, for the hatch sprang up and the crew 
poured out. In the distance, there were flashes close to the 


ground, then explosions around the target, then the thud- — 


ding of the gun discharges. 

T seemed odd to Martin that he heard the actual explo- 

| sion of a shell before the actual detonation of the gun 

which had fired it. In less than a minute, the tank was 
hit a first time; then she was pounded by several more shells. 
One of her crew, the commander probably, had remained 
too near and was knocked down. The lorry passed, and 
Martin looked back, saw his comrades lift him and carry 
him away from the blazing wreck. 

No one on the lorry said anything for long seconds. 
Three to seven now, for the smaller German machines 
slithered nearer, while behind them flashed a heavier can- 
non, probably a large anti-aircraft weapon on an auto- 
mobile. Haugerton’s tank swerved south awhile, to disturb 
the firing. The German marksmanship was excellent, but 
not extraordinary. Martin had seen British tanks do as 
well, at times better, in practice. 

But here as elsewhere, the Nazis contrived to have su- 
perior armament at a given point. When odds were even, 
they fared less well. The years of preparation which they 
had at the opening of the war still counted; two years had 
not sufficed for their opponents to overhaul them. 

“Hoggy says we’re to rejoin column,” the wireless man 
said. 

“We didn’t hear him,” Williamson yelled back. 

All agreed with him. What good they could do under 
these circumstances was not clear. But they were detailed 
to the detachment, and somehow all understood what im- 
pelled the sergeant to stick: if they saw the lorry leave, the 
men in the tanks would know definitely that they were 
doomed, sacrificed. 

The sun was hanging low in the west now; the shadows 
lengthened darkly. One of the big Germans had stopped 
in the distance, and a truck had come beside it. It was 
taking on fuel or ammunition. And when it started for- 
ward again, it was’ headed for the British—just as if it had 
decided to make a quick finish. 

Martin saw Haugerton’s tank whirl and head to meet 
the charge. Several times before, the maneuver had 
brought about a brief respite as the Germans dodged con- 
tact. They had not wanted the British to come within 
favorable range. But the enemy did not hesitate this time; 
there was no swerving. The bogies spun a trail of dust, 
and in a very short time the British would have the op- 
portunity to fire with some hope of causing damage. 

Unfortunately, as the captain’s tank turned, the one 
following, Number Two, which bore the name of Caroline, 
did not imitate the move in time, kept straight along its 
former path, and the two machines collided. 

The accident seemed stupid, but no one was to blame. 
The men in the tanks had been subjected to intense heat. 
The outside temperature was somewhere near one hundred 
and thirty degrees; the steel shell had been heated since 
morning by the torrid sun, and the big motor had con- 
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tributed its share. Driver, gunners, commander, were 
deafened and bruised. And to the physical strain had 
been added the nervous tension of actual combat, danger 
of death, horrible death by mutilation or flames, for almost 
two hours, without even the relief of hitting back. More- 
over, even under perfect conditions, forward visibility is 
poor from a moving tank, all attention had concentrated 
on the enemy, and no one had thought to watch the sides. 

The actual impact did not appear severe. Undoubtedly 
efforts were made to part the machines, for the motors 
stopped and roared again, stopped and roared. Number 
One’s hatch popped open; Haugerton leaped out and 
waved to Number Six, now last in line, to escape. 

Whether he attempted to reénter his turret or not, 
Martin never knew. For the shells started to fall; there 
were blinding flashes, terrifying impacts. Somewhere in 
that heap of metal something vibrated and rang like a 
bronze gong. Smoke and flames appeared. But several 
men were running away from the wreckage. 

“We'll pick them up,” Williamson ordered. 

The lorry swerved to race to the fugitives. Several of the 
men had picked up the Bren automatic rifles from the 
racks. It was a foolish undertaking; but no one, not even 
Martin, thought so at the time. The German light tanks 
were now very near; their thirty-sevens opened fire. 

There was a bewildering din all around, explosions, 
screeching metal, the choking stink of cordite. Martin was 
knocked down, slid about, battered, dazed, deafened. Shots 
came from three directions; a lone Bren gun rattled above 
him. Liquid splashed on his face, on his neck. Then the 
lorry stopped with an appalling jolt, he was thrown clear, 
landed on hands and knees, sprawled flat. 

“Fire, fire—’ he thought. He rose, and stumbling away 
blindly, smashed into someone who was running. He 
staggered, came to a stop. Within three feet of him was 
Captain Haugerton, bareheaded under the sun, his face 
blackened, his hair singed. _He had a pistol in his fist and 
was looking about as if seeking a target. 

Then, to Martin’s amazement, he turned the gun up- 
ward, toward his head. The mechanic instinctively stepped 
forward and knocked the weapon down. Haugerten then 
looked at him carefully, seemed to recognize him. He 
tossed the pistol away, showed his big teeth in a surly grin. 

“You meddlesome ass,” he said, in a very calm voice. 

Haugerton then lifted his hands to shoulder height. 
And Martin imitated him as soon as he turned his head. 
There was a truck crowded with Germans within fifty feet, 
and half of the soldiers were holding sub-machine-guns in 
readiness. = 

One of the Leichte Panzerwagen group—a rather long, 
light tank—drove up and stopped. The hatch opened, 
and an officer appeared. As an afterthought he reached 
back and found a sun helmet to put on his head. He ap- 
peared about twenty-five years old, was a clean-shaven and 
rather handsome chap with sharp features. 

“Who's in command here?” he called w 
British accent. 

“Tam, Captain. Haugerton, captain—” 

“I’m Captain Lornsen. Very good show, Captain. You 
will assemble your men over there—’” He indicated a 
spot three hundred feet from the wrecked lorry, still blaz- 
ing. “Your wounded will be taken care of as soon as pos- 
sible. Naturally, you must discard all weapons.” 

“Naturally,” Haugerton agreed. 

The German truck had picked up the survivors of Num- 
ber Three and Number Five. There were six, two of them 
badly hurt. The others had been treated for burns and 
scratches. On the lorry the driver, the wireless chap and 
Corporal Jones had been killed. Williamson had a bad 
arm, shattered above the elbow. With those escaped from 
the collision, there were eleven prisoners able to walk un- 
assisted, four wounded, and Martin Dean. 

While an ambulance sergeant from the German truck 
helped the captives make their wounded as comfortable as 
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The transport lorries had vanished; the soldiers were reappearing on foot in long 


possible, squads of soldiers headed for the tanks, for the forward to meet them. There were introductions, but no 
truck. They used fire-extinguishers and shovelfuls of sand. shaking of hands. 


Very shortly the fires were out. “What formation do you belong to, Captain?” 
The heavy German tanks arrived, parked near by. They “Military information. Sorry, Captain.” 
had not caught up with the British machine. Martin “That done with,’”—Lornsen smiled,—‘‘we can become ac- 
would have liked a closer look, but a sentry armed with an quainted.” 
automatic rifle waved him away. He noticed a number of Martin had been staring at the older of the lieutenants, 


features already made familiar by photographs and illustra- a tall man, very sunburned, whose hanging jowls showed 
tions: the grim bulge of the main turret, the knobs shield- that he had lost much weight. And the other had been 
ing the machine-guns, like the protruding eye-sockets of a looking at him for some time. They moved forward at last. 
hippo. There was armored protection for the bogie wheels. “You're Martin Dean?” 

“Yes. You're Franz Spickler?” 

TALL, muscular officer stepped quickly toward Cap- “Sure.” The Nazi officer gestured. “What do you know, 
tain Lornsen, joined his heels, saluted. He reported what do you know! But of course, you’d be here—” 
loudly, and the guttural syllables rang clear in the “Same to you.” 

evening air. Spickler had represented the German firm of Magirus 

Two of the prisoners had been allowed to go to the Waggontabrik in the Near East. He had lived in Egypt for 
wrecked machines under guard. They brought back can- twelve years, traveled in Syria, Palestine, Morocco, Algeria, 
vas and steel frames, sun and steel helmets, canteens, a ‘Tunisia, Libya. He spoke English, some French, a little 
water-keg, most of this material showing some trace of the Arabic, broken Italian, and was an expert on motors. His 
fire. A lean-to was constructed for the wounded. All presence here was as natural as Martin’s. 


worked in silence, as if stripped of emotion. ‘What are you doing in the British Army?” 
“Sergeant Williamson!” said Captain Haugerton. “Tm not.” Martin explained; and concluded: ‘So, even 
“Sire” if I don’t know a lot about radial engines, they sent me 
“I gave an order for the lorry to leave. Why wasn’t it to look things over.” 

obeyed?” “They’re fast jobs, all right.” Spickler beamed with 


Williamson stood up, with his arm in a sling. He re- pride. “But nothing like as efficient as ours. My bus—” 
sembled a chimney-sweep. They all did. There had been He indicated the big tank: “The Bayerische people at 


no water to wash with. Eisenach turned it out.” He broke off: “Say, have you 
“Didn't receive your orders, sir.” your passport, papers?” 
“T believe that is a falsehood, Sergeant. Communica- Martin touched his pocket, nodded. 
tions were maintained until the end with the column. No “Good. I'll speak to our captain about you. Get you 
reason why you would not hear. You are under arrest.  officer’s rating. Doesn’t mean much out here, but it will 
Your disobedience will be probed.” on a ship and in a camp. Excuse me—” Spickler stepped 
“Very well, sir.” back to his chief, saluted again, and spoke rapidly in 
“Look, Captain—” Martin stepped forward. German. 
Haugerton looked at him a second, his hard eyes fiercer Martin and Spickler had met everywhere in the East. 


in his dirty face. And the American was silent. Yes, this There was no rivalry between them, as Spickler sold and 
was butting in. Haugerton was a fool, because the court- Martin repaired. They had drunk a lot of champagne at 
martial could not be held for months, perhaps years. But the same table one night in Beirut—in the upstairs café, at 
perhaps he was doing his job as he had been trained. Haidar’s. Spickler then had been a huge fat fellow, weigh- 

The sun had vanished, but an immense yellow afterglow ing some two hundred and forty, known as a generous 
illuminated the sky. ‘Three German officers approached, client. And, as Martin now understood, probably a spy 
Captain Lornsen and two lieutenants. Haugerton stepped as well as a business man. Many of his friends, French and 
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files. The tanks pivoted, headed north. Shells burst over the deploying infantry. 


British, had been army or navy officers. The lieutenant 
beckoned to him, introduced him. 

“You're having dinner with us,” Spickler whispered. 

Lornsen had given Captain Haugerton a paper, which 
the Britisher read to his men, instructions as to the arrange- 
ments made for them, the proper behavior, the limits with- 
in which they were allowed to move. Then the four of- 
ficers and Martin walked away toward the tank-park. 
Spickler gave Martin a little water to wash in, a towel. 

“Captain Lornsen is wonderful,” he said. ‘Been at this 
for five years without much break. In Spain, in Poland, in 
France, in the Balkans. I was less lucky. Just a few days 
in France, late in the campaign, June 12 to 22. Then I 
was stationed in Italy, for several months. Rotten soldiers.” 
He pursed his lips and mused: ‘They make fine ma- 
chinery, yet can’t use it. I don’t understand.” 

The five dined on a folding table, by the light of a pres- 
sure lantern, under a canvas stretched from the top of a 
tank. The conversation was in English, which all three 
Germans spoke fluently. The sub-lieutenant, Ganzhofer, 
could not have been more than nineteen, but wore several 
decorations. ‘These men were good soldiers, matter-of-fact, 
with a hard, ruthless quality, for themselves as -for others. 
The noncoms and privates were strong and young, reduced 
to bone and sinew by the bitter campaign. : 


“The goose comes from seized French stocks,” Lorn- 
sen explained. “The beer’s Australian. Presented to 
me three days ago by a comrade operating up north. Sent 
by plane. First show, Captain Haugerton? I do hope not.” 

“France and Greece,’ Haugerton said shortly. 

“Then we may have met before.” Lornsen laughed light- 
ly: “At a distance. I rolled into Amiens with our first 
elements. There were British there. And in Greece, I en- 
countered them again. But they were New Zealanders, 
not Imperials.”’ 

Haugerton laid down his knife and fork. 

“Sorry. But if you’ll be so good as to lend me a guard, I 
believe I will join my men. ‘Thank you, Captain.” Hau- 
gerton nodded to the two others, ignored Martin. A 
sergeant came to escort him through the darkness back to 
the prisoners’ camp. Captain Lornsen smiled slightly. He 
turned to the American. 


ape: food was good, although mostly from tins. 
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“The English officer confirms your statements, Mr. Dean.” 

“Nice of him.” 

“Lieutenant Spickler has explained your situation. As 
soon as possible, you shall be taken to the Coast.” 

“Can I get somewhere to take a ship back?” 

“I believe you could pass through Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco, reach Spain, Portugal. However, you have no 
Italian visa for Libya, and that may cause some delay.” 
Lornsen hesitated: “I am afraid you will not get home 
for a long time, Mr. Dean. By the first of the year, the 
United States will be in the war.” 

“You have information, Captain?’ Martin asked. 

“Just common sense—or better, military sense.’’ Lornsen 
lighted a thin cigar, swallowed his coffee. ‘Winter will 
stop the Russian drive. That will mean five months for the 
Russians to receive arms and supplies for the spring, un- 
less America needs the arms and supplies herself. As she 
must need them, for our purpose, there will be war. With 
Japan on our side—” 

“We'll lick Japan.” 

“Perhaps. The Japanese think otherwise. Only fighting 
can settle that point. But for months your navy will be 
too busy to convoy freighters to Vladivostok or the Persian 
Gulf. Japan is aware that her efforts will be rewarded by 
us after victory, even if she is badly beaten.” 

Martin was growing angry at the other’s confident tone. 

“You'll make the Japanese honorary Aryans?” 

“Something of the sort.” 

Lornsen still smiled. But Spickler gave Martin a warn- 
ing glance. And it was he who escorted the American back 
to the British camp a few minutes later. 

“You've been to America, Spickler, haven’t you?’ 

“Two years in Detroit.” 

“And what do you think will happen if we come into the 
war?” 

“I wish I had stayed in Detroit,’ Spickler declared. And 
he refused to discuss the matter further. . . . 

Martin could not sleep. The air was turning cold, and 
his change of wool was roving somewhere south on a bag- 
gage van. The few blankets rescued from packs on the 
lorry were used for the wounded. And his mind was work- 
ing feverisuly. Lornsen believed America would be in the 
war very soon; American officers he had met in Cairo re- 
cently had predicted it for April at the latest. 


He had no fear of the results. He could not think of 
Lornsen, Ganzhofer and Spickler as supermen. The Ger- 
mans had prepared very well, were led by hard-headed, 
ruthless professional soldiers. But they had started out as 
well in 1914, and had lost in the end. However, licking 
them would take some time, a couple of years. And those 
years Martin would spend in a prison-camp somewhere. 

“What ho, Yank, okay, okay?’ Lance-Sergeant Green- 
wood was trying to be humorous. Martin grunted briefly 
and walked away, to sit alone. 

Very little light showed from the German side. The 
lanterns were screened. They were not worried about the 
prisoners. For aman to walk away alone into the desert, 
without water, was stupidity. Someone was playing a 
mouth-organ, playing it very well. Martin had heard that 
tune first one night in Salonika, in a night-club. 

“Aimons-nous ce soir sans songer—” 

There were English words to that, he remembered— 
“Tell me that you love me tonight—” And he chuckled. 
Then someone sat at his side in the darkness, listening to 
the musician. A pipe glowed at intervals; then a match 
was struck. Martin started: it was Haugerton. 

“Rotten luck,” the Captain said. 

“Lousy.” 

There was a long pause; Haugerton cleared his throat. 

“By the way, Dean, I think I was hasty this afternoon.” 

“Yeahr” 

“Quite. Of course, you understand it was all rot. I'll 
apologize if you wish. You were right. Forgot I had a job 
to do, see my chaps through.” Martin wanted to tell him 
to stop, not to tear the sentences from his soul, that he 
was embarrassed. ‘“‘Wish you wouldn’t think I was in too 
much of a hurry to pack up and go. But it made the third 
time, you know—” 

“The third time what?” 

“The third time I lost a bus without a chance to shoot. 
I had to abandon my tank in Belgium. In Greece one of 
their bombs knocked out my machine five minutes before 
their armored platoons showed up. And now this. Makes 
one bearish.” 

“It would.” 

“Not my fault, you understand. Nevertheless, doesn’t 
make for a brilliant career. Puts one on the defensive. 
Puts one’s back up. Three machines! And then getting 
the spots knocked off one’s side, everywhere, every time. Al- 
ways legging it away fram the fellows. We British in- 
vented the tank. The 1919 army against the 1939 army. 
Baldwin and Chamberlain! British Empire, oodles of 
wealth, and we must beg you people for tanks, for ships. 
Not your fault, but it irritates me. Shouldn’t talk about it, 


perhaps. But I can’t talk to the men. I made a mess of 
it again—” 

“You played in poor luck, that’s all.” 

“That’s all. Poor luck.” Haugerton laughed, and 


knocked his pipe against his heel. ‘‘I’d like to have potted 
one of them. Chaps up north doing it all the time. Disap- 
pointed, lost my head.” 

“Forget it.’ He guessed that Haugerton was a bit afraid 
he would talk of the incident. ‘‘Never happened, so far 
as I’m concerned, Captain. What chances of being res- 
cued?” 

We're on our own.” 


“None for some days. 
HE prisoners welcomed the sun. 
Most of them had been unable to sleep after two 
o'clock, with the thermometer at sixty. But an inci- 
dent soon marred their sense of relief. Sergeant William- 
son, somewhat out of his head, had been wandering from 
man to man, asking questions. He wanted breakfast; he 
wanted his tea. And a private jokingly advised him to go 
over and ask the Huns. No one was paying much atten- 
tion to him, when a few shots rattled out. 
He was hit in the stomach and in the chest, died in two 
minutes. Captain Lornsen arrived immediately, wearing 
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a jaunty little beret, smoking a cigar. Calmly, Haugerton 
informed him of the tragedy. The German looked down 
at the’ body, nodded. 

“IT see, yes. However, the sentry cannot be blamed. He 
was instructed to shoot anyone passing a given spot.” 

“But this man was wounded, wearing a sling—” 

“Sorry. The sentry cannot be blamed.” 

The motors of the tanks were being warmed up, thun- 
dered steadily. There was much activity among the Nazi 
soldiers. Spickler waved his hand from a distance, made 
no move to come nearer. The British were allowed a 
little fuel to make tea. Then young Ganzhofer came and 
saluted Haugerton stiffly. 

‘“‘We have received orders. We must go. The prisoners 
will remain here, as there is not room for them on the 
motorcars. We shall return by noon or one o'clock. Three 
men will be left to guard you, stationed there—” He in- 
dicated the wrecked lorry. “A line is marked around you 
that you must not cross—or the sentries will shoot. We 
are leaving you half a liter of water per man, a quart for 
wounded. If British planes pass over, you are not to make 
signals or lay out clothing—or the sentries will shoot. In 
the direction of the guards you must not pass a point 
thirty meters near. Or—” 

“The sentries will shoot,” Haugerton nodded. 

“Have no worry. You will not be abandoned. Oh—” 
Ganzhofer pointed at the gutted tanks, still locked to- 
gether: “You will not go within thirty meters of those. 
Or the sentries will shoot.” 

The tanks and the transport truck left, southwest, and 
the vast desert closed behind them. ‘The three sentries 
had stretched a canvas from the lorry, sat in the shade. 
Each one was armed with a small automatic rifle, a pistol, 
a carbine, several hand grenades, a bayonet. They were 
three against twelve, with a clear field for fire, no possibility 
of surprise. One could rest while the others watched. 

Before long one of them came over, to exchange some 
chocolate for English cigarettes. He was a husky young 
chap, with a round face and good-natured eyes. He was 
kindly and willing to chat. 

He liked the British and detested the Italians. Of 
course, the prisoners could have been loaded on the truck, 
but there was to be fighting, to the south. And Captain 
Lornsen. wanted to wait here for a repair section, to tow 
away the tank that was less damaged than the others. It 
would be taken apart, studied and a report sent home. He 
wished the war was over. He had a brother in Russia, 
one had been killed in France, and his father, a corporal in 
the First War, was now a senior-sergeant with the Occupa- 
tion Forces in France. 

‘Fhe prisoners could roam as they willed. But they 
must not come toward the guards. Otherwise, they were 
free. He smiled: ‘Our automatics shoot straight up to 
eight hundred meters.” 

While he talked, his comrades had covered the British. 
After he left, the prisoners looked at each other. Hauger- 
ton said nothing. What was there to be said? 

There were no cards, there was nothing to do, save tend 
to the wounded and walk about under the sun. And the 
Germans were alert. A man volunteered for a test, walked 
away casually, strolled toward a gully into which a man 
might hide. A single bullet kicked up the sand four feet 
before him. And the kindly German shouted between 
cupped hands: “Too far—too far.” 

“They can’t be flanked,’ someone said. 

Lance-Sergeant Greenwood organized a game. He had 
picked up an empty gasoline can on the encampment 
site of the German tanks. He set it down, counted sixty 
paces, drew a line with one toe in the sand. Men searched 
for pebbles, and the competition started. Few of the men 
could hit the target. Martin had better luck than most, 
but soon tired of the game. He wandered about, came to 
a spot where the Germans had carried the salvage from 
the lorry to sort it out. They had not discarded much. 


They worked with the efficiency of a suction pump. They 
had taken the tools, the cargo, but they had left some of 
the damaged stuff for disposal. 

Behind Martin, the men shouted and cheered. Some 
champion had emerged from the herd and was hitting 
oftener and oftener. The smacks of the stones on the tin 
resounded. ‘The mechanic grinned as his eyes lighted on a 
lacerated tire. Then he fumbled a while in the fire- 
blackened irons, found a U-clamp from a rear spring. Fur- 
ther search brought some wire. - 

“Brain ever muscles,” he mused, grinning. He selected 
a number of pebbles, the approximate size of pigeons’ eggs 
and headed for the group. To his astonishment, Hauger- 
ton had joined his men. He was not much good at the 
trick: he tossed stones that were too large, too heavy, and 


tossed them under-hand. 
B 
AN was talking. “Put another tin-near the limit, Ser- 
geant, as if we were dividing into crews. So that 
you can go en the run in that direction.” 

“I understand, sir.” 

“One of them has gone behind the lorry already, and he 
is going to have a nap. I have noticed that whenever they 
lay their guns aside they wrap the breech in cloth. Proper 
thing to do, by the way, because of the sand. One of the 
other two will ge beyond the lorry. He will do as the 
other did—rest his Bren gun on the platform. That will 
leave but ene man really watching. Shouldn't take five 
seconds for someene to reach him—I have done the hun- 
dred in ten, and that’s less than forty yards. It will take 
him a second te understand, another for the first shots. 
He'll do fer one or two then, but we must expect that.” 

“Yes sir—” 

It was Haugerton’s turn to throw. He did and missed. 

“After that, we'll have some time before the others show 
up. One of our aeroplanes may fly over, or we can re- 
pair Number One so she will travel. At very werst, we 
can start en foot. They'll have Bren-carriers scouting 
along the read of the column—” 

“If there’s a column,” someone remarked in a low veice. 

“Precisely, my man.” 

“How will we know, sir?” 

“Look sharp when one of the men goes aside. When I 
start to run, you follow. Quite simple, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes sir.” 

Martin was aghast. Even a lone man armed with an 
automatic could cut down a dozen in a few seconds. If 
anything slipped, it would be a massacre. He had lost 
all taste for games. He saw that several of the others shared 
his perturbation. But of course, it was Haugerton’s duty 
to make a break and theirs to obey him. 

“I say, Dean—” Haugerton nodded to the mechanic. 
“For a number of reasons, I don’t want you harmed. | 
forbid you to attack. You know one of the Germans 
well. If—if anything goes wrong, you'll be able to tell 
him the wounded—you know—no part in it and so on—I’m 
sorry to—” 

“I’m not crazy to run into those guns,” Martin said 
flatly. 

“In fact, neither am I.” Haugerton came as near to a 
shrug as he permitted himself. ‘Beggars can’t—and all 
tlfat, you know.” 

Martin wondered how the guards could fail to notice 


RUPTLY Martin understood: While he played, he 


the tension among the prisoners. All real spirit seemed to - 


have gone out of the game, the cheers were forced, scat- 
tered. Each one of the players had excellent reason to 
believe he might die inside a few minutes, and this be- 
lief dampened them. 

Over there, under the canvas, the two Germans on duty 
seemed remarkably alert. They were old hands at the 
business, and when one lighted a cigarette, the other 
would half-lift his gun in readiness. One consolation was 
that the wait was as boring for them as anyone. 
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It was over an hour before one of them arose, stretched. 
He stood and looked at the prisoners a while, spoke to 
his comrade, and rounded the tail of the lorry. As he 
passed, he laid his gun down just as Haugerton had ex- 
pected. The single man left on guard settled back, laid 
his automatic across his lap, looked down at it, brushed 
the breech with his palm. 

His first warning probably was the slapping of feet. 
He looked up, gaped, put one hand flat on the sand to 
push himself erect. If he had opened fire seated, he would 
have gained a second. But a man under stress does not 
always think clearly. 

On his side, Martin acted without reflection. He held 
in his hands a powerful slingshot, made from a strip of 
inner-tube and the U-clamp. He had decided not to run 
and he did not run. But, almost independent of his will, 
his right hand hauled on the rubber. One of the pebbles 
hummed through the air, smashed against the guard’s 
cheek. The German lowered his automatic, slapped one 
hand to the spot, reeled. Then Haugerton was on him, 
tore the gun from his grasp, rounded the lerry and opened 
fire. 

The whole business did not take eight seconds. The 
three Germans were dead—the one beyond the lorry from 
bullets, the other two with their skulls caved in by blews 
delivered with stones. The prisoners looked at each other, 
unsmiling. The first part was done. 

“Dean! We'll have a look-see at the tanks. That young 
Hun said they hoped to salvage one.” 

“Sure, with a repair truck. I'll have a look.” 

The prospects were not cheerful. The left tread of 
Number Two had been broken and was caught in the 
right tread of Number One, near the driving sprocket. 
The motor of Number Two was a mess, smashed up in 
places by an explosion, half-covered with sand. That of 
Number One did not appear to have suffered save from 
sand. But it would be a job to clean it eut here. And 
the tool kits had been removed, the automatics, the instru- 
ments. What was not gone was smashed. Haugerton was 
looking over his shoulder, following him about. 

“Nothing doing,” Martin said. 

“But, 1 say—you’re an expert on these machines—” 

“I’m a good mechanic on tractors. And I can fool 
around with a radial engine, too. And I’m telling you, 
nothing doing—we better try to get away on foet. They'll 
shoot us when they come back—” 

“Come, can’t we make an effort? I’ve verified—there’s 
petrol in this one. What could we do?” 

“Clean that motor to start with. That’s a job. Then 
we'd have to get the right tread of this one onto Number 
One. We'd need a crane—” Martin indicated the black- 
ened tools Greenwood had located, a crowbar, wrenches 
whose handles had been burned off: “That’s a lot to work 
with, isn’t it? Wouldn’t want me to put wings on her 
and take off?” 

“No nonsense, Dean. 
we?” 

“Sure. Ten minutes. Take off the driver sprecket. 
Then we could raise Number One on the right by dig- 
ging under her on the left, so we could put on the spare 
tread. Tough job, though; this sand’s packed hard and we 
have no shovels—” 

“Oh, yes, we have,” a private said. He ran off and re- 
turned with three small trenching spades from the dead 
Germans’ pack: “Aint these beauties?” 

Another unexpected windfall raised their spirits: A 
full tin of gasoline was found, half-buried in the sand, 
tossed there by the salvage crew that had put out the 
flames. Martin looked at the faces around him. These 
men were willing to risk anything rather than a hike 
over the desert on foot. To be just, they did not like to 
abandon the wounded to the infuriated Germans. In any 
case, Martin no longer was consulted, and he worked under 
Haugerton’s directions. 


We can free those treads, can’t 


The men dug and sweated. Their ration of water went 
swiftly. No one spoke of using the wounded’s reserve. 
They worked, their tongues swelling, their lips cracking. 
Martin felt the undertaking was hopeless, felt also that 
there was no purpose in arguing with the captain or his 
soldiers. They would atone for the fiasco by taking one 
tank away. They were like maniacs, trying to do in the 
open, almost without tools, in a few hours, jobs that 
would have taken days in a shop. They went at cotter- 
pins with stones, worked on lock-nuts with bare fingers. 

They were stupid and heroic, futile and magnificent. 
A man had his foot crushed when Number One settled 
suddenly. He tore off his singlet to wrap it up and car- 
ried on, hobbling and hopping, unconscious of pain, un- 
afraid of infection, moaning and swearing absent-minded- 
ly. Greenwood laid out motor parts on the canvas that 
had shaded the sentries, wiping them clean with loving, 
precise gestures. He plunged into the bowels of Num- 
ber Two for spare parts. 

Martin watched their blackened faces, the movements 
of their bruised, bleeding fingers, saw their eyes flaming 
with hope and courage. And he realized that he was work- 
ing as hard as they were, that he felt the repercussions of 
their sudden hopes, of their swift, flashing despairs. 

There was a period of sanity, when three British ma- 
chines flew overhead. Men ran to display panels on the 
ground; Haugerton signaled with a small mirror. One of 
the machines flew very low and its pilot made a gesture of 
understanding. 

“They'll be coming for us!” everyone said. 

The planes dwindled to blurs, to specks, vanished. 

One of the older men started to sing after that, in a 
cracked voice, just when Number One had settled back 
viciously, leaving the repair gang standing there, with 
the tread ready for adjustment. 


Back, back again to England, 
Then we'll fill a flowing cup 
And tell them clear and loud, of the old Libyan crowd— 


“Our leading epsom salts tenor!” a voice approved. 
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rounded the lorry and opened fire. 


Martin was cursed with a methodical mind, that weighed 
and computed chances. He had not been consulted by 
Haugerton concerning the attempt to escape. The help 
he had rendered had gone unnoticed, each man thinking 
that one or another of his comrades had thrown the stone 
by hand as he ran. His attempts at conversing with the 
captain, or Greenwood, had met with failure. 

Yet these men were not unintelligent. They had done 
their soldiers’ duty, tried to escape. They had trusted in 
their luck, believed firmly in a miracle. Motors gave much 
trouble in the desert under the best conditions. Again, 
he knew that their chief urge had been to avoid a trek on 
foot. They had all seen the bodies of men who had died 
from thirst. So that was the fate to avoid. The fact 
that the gasoline tank held but a few gallons, enough for 
but fifteen or sixteen miles—for a tank has a tremendous 
appetite—they had refused to dwell upon. 

It became evident that the motor would not work 
properly. He helped Greenwood dismantle the carbu- 
retor and reassemble it, twice. Fine sand-dust caked at the 
bottom of the tin used for cleaning. The Germans had 
shoveled sand recklessly to avoid the flames. By degrees, 
enthusiasm waned, men fell aside, rested longer and longer. 
Even Haugerton’s iron face showed traces of grief. 

Hours had been lost. During those hours, desperate 
men could have walked many miles, and there would have 
been time for the wind to wipe out some of their tracks. 
Suddenly, their time was growing short, they had achieved 
little of practical value after heart-breaking efforts. As 
their vain hopes died, reality confronted them: Even 
should they start now, they could cover in an hour only 
what a tank could cover in ten minutes. 

All understood that the Germans would not be satis- 
fied with merely recapturing them. There were three 
dead men to avenge. The fugitives would be hunted 
down without mercy, shot like dogs. Men looked about 
them, at the stark desert, with something of fear in their 
eyes. When jokes were cracked, they fel] flat. 

Captain Haugerton kept up appearances. He did not 
admit failure, did not offer regrets for having misled them. 
He gathered his soldiers around him with a casual gesture 
of the hand. 


“We may be unable to finish the repairs before they 
come back,” he announced, as if he had made a discovery. 
“We shall carry on for a while longer. In the event we have 
to retire, go in that direction.” He indicated: ‘There is 
a sort of shallow ravine, as you see, a wadi, strewn with 
large stones. Places to hide. We have three Bren guns. 
I shall take one, Sergeant Greenwood another, Sergeant 
Ramey the third. The pistols and carbines will be allotted 
among yourselves according to your marksmanship. You 
know who’s what, and can decide better than I could, 
J fancy.” 

“There is hope, you know, that if the beggars find the 
going difficult with the machines, they will come out on 
foot, and we can yet get a chance to do some decent work.” 

“I have a suggestion, sir,’ Greenwood said, saluting. 

“Carry on, then.” 

“Three of us can wear the Huns’ rags and helmets, sir, 
and the rest go back to the camp, lie about, sir. 
sir, no evidence of perturbation. Then they will come up 
without suspecting anything, and we can Bren them when 
they leave the machines. It’s merely a suggestion, sir.” 

“A good one, Sergeant.” 

Several voices approved. 

“Only one thing wrong with that,” Martin protested. 

“And what’s that, Dean?” 

“Those guys are pretty keen. They have powertul 
glasses, range-finders.” He. indicated the piled sand, the 
scattered materials: “I saw that little officer going all over 
these things this morning, probably figuring out how he 
was going to take one away as a trophy. He’s got the spot 
pocteprepacs in his head. And, through the glasses, he’ll 
ook for his sentries. Wouldn’t you? Now, there may be a 
signal he’s supposed to get. I’d bet there is. A guy acts 
in a certain way when he sees his friends coming. How? 
We don’t know. But you’ve got to keep in mind that 
they've been here a while and have worked things out.” 

“Undoubtedly,” Haugerton nodded. “So it’s the gully 
for everybody.” He had forgotten his pretense that he 
was issuing only emergency measures. ‘Dean, you can 
remain, put up a white flag or something of the sort, and 
care for the wounded. You can claim you did not parti- 

- cipate in anything—” 

Martin laughed shortly, extended both hands: 

_ “And then tell them my hands got this way walking 
on them? That lieutenant saw me wash them last night. 
Gave me some stuff to take the grease off, even. Where’ll 
J get them clean now?” 

“Yes. Then you must come with us.” Haugerton’s 
face twisted slightly: ““We have to leave the wounded. 
But they know they were so badly crocked up they could 
not have been in on our show.” He looked at the lance- 
sergeant: ‘Would you look one more time, Greenwood?” 

“T don’t think it would be of any use, sir.” 

“Neither do IJ, really.” But Haugerton was a stubborn 
man. ‘However, have another go, won’t you?” 


= Vesisite- 
AUGERTON looked at his watch, started to walk 
iH about restlessly. From time to time, he looked at 
the horizon, then upward. At last, he halted near 
Martin. “We would have been too many in any case. 
They could have followed us. But one has to try, what?” 

“Sure. J have been thinking, Captain.” 

“You have, Dean?’ MHaugerton smiled. 
thoughts, I fear.” 

“Maybe not. 
shoot us, eh?” 

“Most certain, Dean.” 

“T want another look at something,” Martin said. “Over 
this way.” Haugerton fell in step, scraping his pouch for 
his last pipeful. His cheeks were lined and hard under 
the grime. “Now, these guys—the Germans—are practical. 
They're organized and they don’t forget a thing—” 

“It’s a rumor, yes.” 


“Not rosy 


Say, it’s pretty sure the Germans will 


Quietly, | 
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“Before the rew happened, I went over here, where 
their truck was during the night. Looking for some junk 
to make a sling-shot—” Martin showed the instrument. 
“I found they had taken all the tires from the truck—the 
recovery lorry. Piled them up, as if they meant to take 
them away, but had decided not to at the last minute. 
Maybe they left it for their wrecking crew, later. Now, 
they have the empty metal kegs, too, and a lot of junk, 
some of it burned a lot. That’s a little farther on, I didn’t 
look at it close. But I watched them last night, and they 
took stuff from the tanks there, too. To sort out, I guess.” 

“Yes. We might presume that. Well?” 

“Well, they left junk they wouldn’t need on this trip 
but wanted later. That shows they didn’t have much room. 
Now, what weighs a lot—which they wouldn’t need?” 

Haugerton sucked at his pipe, pleated his brows. 

“What, Dean? I’m afraid I’m obtuse at such games.”. 

“Ammunition.” 

“Ammunition,” Haugerton repeated slowly. “By Jove!” 
Then he shook his head, discouraged: “They removed or 
knocked out the machine-guns, Dean. You must have 
seen that—” 

They had reached the dump, Martin looked around. 

“I think that'll be it—” 


opened the breech of the thirty-seven-millimeter can- 

non, swung it shut for the tenth time. His hand reached 
for the gear-handle, he turned the turret an inch or two 
te the right, an inch or two to the left. His big teeth 
showed in a wide grin. 

“Clumsy of them,” he repeated. 

“I wouldn’t say that. That little captain’s stuck on 
himself. Conceited. Wanted to take in this machine in 
as near perfect condition as he could. Didn’t figure that 
we'd get a chance at it: And he knew there wasn’t much 
gas, anyway. So he left the cannon.” Martin laughed: “He 
left it because of the Italians. Show them how his people 
take tanks. Expected the wrecking truck in the morning, 
and got orders to start out himself. Must have been in 
a hurry, because he sent the kid officer to talk to you, in- 
stead of coming himself and crowing over you like before. 
Things slipped his mind, about the gun being left in con- 
dition in Number One, and the ammunition. Or may- 
be he thought of it and didn’t worry. Didn’t think we’d 
pull a dumb trick like this—” 

“Underrated me, what?’ Haugerton exclaimed. 

“Maybe not. He had those three guys with tommies.” 

“Right. Three guys with three tommies, Dean.” Hau- 
gerton unlocked the breech of the cannon, touched the 
glittering breech of the small shell, closed it. ‘“You’re 
certain you understand what you have to do, Dean?” 

“Feeding in the stuff? What do you have to under- 
stand?” 

“T mean—” 

“Keep shoving them in and keep out ef your way? All 
right. I worked on a machine making cigarette-boxes, 
when I was just out of school and I have all my fingers, 
haven’t I?” 

“But you’re untrained. You could watch from the 
driver’s seat—and one of my gunners—” 

“Whose idea was it?” Martin was irritated. 

“Yours, yours.” Haugerton looked up. “You don’t think 
we could close the hatch? Some protection, yeu knew.” 

“We won't last long anyway, Captain. And we don’t 
want them to think anyone’s in here. They could go to 
the right, keep Number Two in between and knock the 
hell out of us that way. I hope the others don’t shoot 
too soon—” 

“They'll obey orders,” Haugerton stated confidently. 
“Hullo—steady! Something up. That’s Private Oliver; 
they’re coming!” His hand reached for the handle again. 

“Go slow with that, Captain. The gun-barrel throws 
a shadow, and they might see it moving.” 


G opened th in Tank Number One, Captain Haugerton 


“Righto. Slow does it—ready, Dean?” 
“Sure. Don’t worry about me—” Martin reached to the 


side and stroked the shells. “Watch it. Don’t let go too 
soon.” 

“No fear. No fear.” 

“See them?” 

“Uh-uh.” Haugerton cautiously turned the handle. 
“Slow, slow. Three of them, no—four. Can’t see the 
others. You have time for a look-see, Dean. Almost due 


west, circling this way—” 

Martin located spinning dust in the glare, followed it. 

“Big one and two mediums. That’s a truck.” 

“How long will it take them to get here?” 

_ “Ten, twelve minutes.” Martin looked out of the left 
side, looking for Greenwood and his men. They were 
to open fire as soon as anyone got out of the cars, and 
keep going until the finish. He grunted with relief when 
he could not see anyone. He must get out of Haugerton’s 
way—he was not here to look. And he knew that his 
short biography would soon be written. Fifteen minutes 
to live—that sounded like one of the old silent movies. 
He was done for, in Libya, an Italian colony formerly 
known as Tripolitania, conquered in 1911 from the Turks. 
He recalled having recited that in school. . Where? 
KR present. The captain was trembling; his mouth 

twitched. Boy, he was excited! He had been wait- 
ing for this a long time. He was going to get himself a 
German tank. He was not going to miss. Not much! He 
would steady as soon as he could shoot. What ailed him 
was that he was holding back, to make sure, and it was 
hard. He looked cold, but there was plenty of feeling in 
him, if one had a look at him now. And he was not think- 
ing about what would happen to him after, either. 

“Still four,” Haugerton announced. “The lorry car- 
ries a repair-crew—a crane.... Ready, Dean?” 

“Sure. Don’t worry about me.” ; 

Martin could hear the motors very plainly now, and 
distinguish between them. That was the big tank, and 
that was the truck. One of the motors had a long whine 
and a rattle like brass rings knocked together. They 
were slowing down, picking up, slowing down. Yes, with- 
out looking at them, Martin knew that they had spotted 
something wrong at the encampment. They were care- 
ful. One thing you had to admit, they were careful. 

He hoped they would not get the idea of throwing a 
couple of shells into the tanks, just to test matters. It 
occurred to him that was what he would do. He tried 
not to think of it again, as if he was afraid they would 
get his thoughts, like a radio broadcast. ““There’s nothing 
in here,” he thought, “there’s nobody in here.” 

Haugerton probably did not realize it, but his breathing 
filled the narrow space. Incredibly, there was still mois- 
ture in his spare frame, for perspiration dripped down 
his face. But he wasn’t shaking. 

He moved his left hand a bit, without turning. This 
was meant for Martin to stand by. The roar of the mo- 
ters was so strong now that it blurred sounds inside the 
tank. The mechanic held the little shell as he had been 
instructed, watched the breech. 

His mind was blank; he saw nothing, thought of nothing 
‘except that compact block of metal that would gape, that 
he must fill. The detonation surprised him, deafened him, 
but he accomplished the movement as if he had never done 
anything else in his life... . The second shot, the third! 

This was like nothing else in the world, Martin thought, 
well, maybe a little like playing handball. You had to 
watch, to move, very fast. And the stuff smelled. There 
was a lot of clatter when the empties dropped. Supposed 
to be something to catch them. There wasn’t, this time. 
One, two, shove—one, two shove—they had these automatics 
on airplanes, and on some tanks. The tanks up north, 
maybe. ... One, two, shove— 


E looked at Haugerton and was jerked back to the 
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Haugerton did not fire at once this time, but shifted his 
aim. He was shouting something, as if he was mad: 
“Yaw-wahaha—yawha—” and then he laughed. Maybe. he 
thought he was saying a lot, but he couldn’t be under- 
stood. He fired again, and Martin was occupied again 
for a few seconds. 

Hell had broken loose outside, there was a lot of ma- 
chine-gun shooting. That had nothing to do with this. 
This was separate. One, two—the breech was still locked, 
Haugerton had his fist on the handle. The cannon thud- 
ded again and again. Then stopped. 

Haugerton was looking out, not moving. The shoot- 
ing had stopped; a wave of silence flooded on the world 
overwhelmingly, dazing Martin. Then through it, he 
heard thin, poor little sounds—human shouts. 

“Here it comes,’ thought Martin. His mind was flash- 
ing back and forth with extreme speed. He knew what 
had happened, the tanks had backed out of range, around 
Number Two. He could hear the hiss of flames. Flame- 
thrower—_ 

“What's wrong?” he said. And he was startled to hear 
his voice raised in a scream: “What’s wrong?” 

Haugerton leaned against the hot plating, looked at 
Martin. : 

“Why, nothing, Dean. Everything went magnificently.” 

Martin stumbled forward, his hand encountered hot 
metal. He could not wait; he hoisted himself through the 
hatch, sat down and gaped. There was a tank burning, 
not a hundred yards away. A little farther, somewhat 
ahead, was the big one. She was battered and punctured, 
her turret was slewed around like a derby hat on a drunk. 
There were three Germans on the ground close to it. 
There was no flame there, nothing stirred. 

Still further, the other medium tank was nose down in 
a depression, showing her belly. Two men stood out- 
side, their hands raised. The wrecking truck was halted 
not much further, and there were four guys standing along- 
side, hands up. A fifth squatted on the ground and nursed 
his leg. 

Grecnwecd and his men were walking quietly toward 
the lot. 

“That's the way it goes,” Haugerton declared: “All or 
nothing.” 

He was hanging back, although the British glanced 
often in the direction of the wrecked tanks. He was grip- 
ping his hands hard together. Martin stared down at 
him, wondering, then understood. He wanted to steady 
himself, to keep from showing jubilation publicly. ‘Good 
work, Dean.” 

“Sure, but we better get on that truck and scram out 
of it.” 


“In due time, in due time.” 
HEN he climbed out, and the two slid to the ground. 
! Greenwood had collected his prisoners and was lead- 
ing them away toward the camp. The captain looked 

at Martin, and the mechanic handed him a cigarette. 

“Come along, Dean.” MHaugerton was himself again, 
cool, aloof. He explained in a dry voice, as if he con- 
sidered that he had done everything according to his plan: 
“Unlikely the others will come up for a-while, you know. 
Busy. We'll have to be careful not to be bombed by our 
own. 

Martin puffed and nodded. It was over, he was alive. 
What more could he ask? Maybe they’d let him go home 
now. Haugerton lengthened his stride. 

‘“Dean—” ; 

“Yes. I’m listening,” Martin said in a surly tone. 

“You didn’t lose your passport or other papers, did you?” 

“No. Why?” 

“T’'m detachment commander, you know,” Haugerton 
announced. “I really should ascertain what you are do- 
ing about with us.” 

Martin met his eyes—and laughed. 


> 


KE wants to join up with 
the conscription, please, 
suh.” 

The deep mellow voice 
made the recruiting sergeant at the 
West ‘Palm Beach post office look up 
from his papcrs to the two Negroes 
standing stiffly before his desk. The 
voice, belonging to the one with ma- 
-hogany skin and a hint of gray in his 
hair, continued with simple dignity: 

“Tffen we can he’p out with the dee- 
fense, it would pleasure us, suh.” 

“What’s your name?” asked the ser- 
geant. 

“Tender Jones, suh. An’ my frien’ 
here is name’ Hunnert. Hunnert, 
what you’ las’ name?” 

“Dewberry. Aint you remember? 
But Cap’n, suh, my real name be John 
Dewberry. They jus’ calls me Hun- 
nert.” 

The recruiting sergeant laid down 
his pencil and leaned back with a 
smile. “Now, wait a minute, boys. 
What kind of names are those—Ten- 
der and Hunnert? Let’s hear what 
that’s all about.” 

The cave-black Negro started to 
speak, but the other one stopped him. 

“My mammy name me Tender,” he 
said, “’cause it be the first word she 
hear when I’s borned. I be so puny 
the doctor-woman what catch me give 
me a pinch to see do I be alive for 
true, and I lets out a holler. "Nen she 
say: ‘He sure got tender meat,’ and 
when my mammy hear that, she name 
me Tender. She get it writ down mn 
the vile statics too, suh, so it be legal.” 

“In the vile statics?” 

“Yessuh. The place where they writes 
down, where you’s borned and died.” 

“Oh!” The sergeant restrained a 
smile. “The vital statistics. Well, it’s 
a good name anyhow, Tender. And 
now, how about you, Hunnert?” 


“They jus’ calls me that, suh. It’s 
on account of I’s always a hunnert 
percent right. They says I knows 
everythin’, suh—me an’ my brother, 
that is. Iffen I don’t know a thing, he 
do, an’ iffen he don’t know a thing, I 
docs.” 

“You'd be a great guy to have in 
this man’s army, Hunnert,” said the 
sergeant. “We can use a fellow who 
really knows everything. Uh—let’s try 
you out: How many bullets will a ma- 
chine-gun fire in a minute?” 

Hunnert answered without hesi- 
tation: ‘Fo’ thousan’, suh.”’ 

“Nos 

“Then that be one of the things my 
brother know, suh.” 

“Hm! Where is your brother?” 

“Oh, he been daid since five years 
ago, suh.” 

The sergeant roared—and Tender 
spoke swiftly to ease the embarrass- 
ment of his friend. 

“Don’t pay him no mind, suh. He 
be a heap easier to get along with 


when us’ns colored folks lets him 
think he’s right all the time. Do we 
say he aint right, he pouts. But he 


be a good man, Hunnert be.” 

The sergeant’s laughter simmered 
down to chuckles and he pulled an 
official enlistment-blank toward him. 

“All right. So you boys want to 
join the Army?” 

“Yessuh,” replied Tender. “The 
Army or the Navy, either. Maybe it 
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be better do we join the Navy, suh, 
since we is commercial fishermen an’ 
runnin’ our own boats.” 

“Only the Army here, boys. To join 
the Navy you'll have to go to Miami. 
That’s up to you.” 

“It be the Army, then, suh,” Tender 
replied for both. 

“Let’s sce your registration-cards.” 

Tender looked at Hunnert, who 
shook his head slowly. 

“We aint got no registration-cards, 
suh. They say we too old. That’s why 
we come to you, suh—so’ we can get in 
nohow.” 

“Wait a minute, boys. Not so fast. 
How old are you, Tender?” 

“T’s fo’ty-six, suh; an’ Hunnert is 
fo'ty.” 

“Don’t look it, either of you. But I 
can't enlist you. You’re both too old 
to get in the Army.” 

“But, suh, we wants to he’p with the 
dee-fense.” 

“You're good boys. I wish I could 
let you do it. But the regulations say 
no dice.” 

Tender, baffled, withdrew to a cor- 
ner of the room, crooking a finger at 
Hunnert. After a whispered conversa- 
tion they again approached the desk. 

“Please, suh, iffen we goes to Mi- 
ami an’ joins up with the Navy, the 


-ages don’t make no difference then, 
does they?” Tender’s voice was plead- 
ing. 

“I’m sorry, boys. The Navy won’t 
take you either—not unless we get into 
this war and they raise the age-limit. 
It’s no go.” 

’ The would-be recruits retired again 
to the corner and held another hushed 
consultation. Then Tender asked: 

“Could we be a mosquito fleet, 
suh?” 

“No. The mosquito fleet is part of 
the Navy. Now listen, boys, the coun- 
try is mighty glad to have men anxious 
- to join up like you are; but if it can’t 
be done it can’t be done, and there’s 
no use arguing. I’ve got work to do, so 
you two go along.” ~ 

Hunnert could contain himself no 
longer. “Please, suh, Mister Cap’n, 
suh—I’s got to get in. Iffen I don’t get 
joined up to the dee-fense, I has to 
get. joined up to Clementine.” 

“Clementine?” 

“Yessuh. Clementine be a little gal, 
but she stronger’n three regular men. 
An’ she a’ready make me take out a 
marriage-license paper to get wedded 
up. with her. They aint no way out, 
suh, lessen I can join up with suthin’.” 

“Sorry, Hunnert. Rules are rules. 
You don’t know the Army.” 

“’Scusin’ me for sayin’ so, suh, but 
you don’t know Clementine. I jus’ 
got—” 

“No. Now go along, boys. Get out.” 

Hunnert hung his head dejectedly, 
but Tender stood his ground. “Iffen 
you would answer jus’ one more ques- 
- tion, suh, it'd be a kindly favor. I 
didn’t mean the Navy mosquito fleet, 
suh, but could we get up our own? 
Hunnert an’ me both has got boats an’ 
we could watch out do any enemy bat- 
tleships come along, or maybe iffen 
you needs some mines to be laid out. 
It would pleasure us for true, suh.” 

“Hm.” The sergeant was a kindly 
man. He knew that mine-laying and 
enemy battleships were remote possi- 
bilities. The idea sounded harmless. 
“Maybe you could kind of keep an 
eye out, at that. But it couldn’t be of- 
ficial Army or Navy stuff, under- 
stand.” 

“Could I make it sound official-like 
for Clementine?” asked Hunnert ea- 

erly. 

“Well—” The sergeant smiled. “I 
guess it wouldn’t hurt if you had a 
fancy name. Call it—um—call it the 
Mosquito Fleet of the Civil Home De- 
fense.” 

“That’s elegant, suh!” cried Hun- 
nert. And Tender said soberly: “We 
reports to you, suh, iffen we finds any- 
thing. Thank you, suh.” 


ENDER braced himself against the 
boat-ways and carefully applied a 
paint-brush to the bow of his sea skiff. 
He was touching up rough spots on 
the still-wet letters M.F.—C.H.D., un- 


der the regulation numbers on his 
boat. A streak of black paint on his 
muscular forearm stood out darker 
than his skin. He hummed as he 
worked. 

Hunnert straddled a piling and 
swung his legs carelessly, though he 
watched Tender’s handiwork with a 
critical eye. 

“The mosquito ought to be black 
too, Tender,” he said. “Co’se, you’s 
the boss-man, and I fixes my boat 
whichever way you does yours, but a 
red mosquito don’t jus’ seem nachel to 
me.” 

The lettering finished, Tender was 
outlining a rough sketch of a mosqui- 
to on the bow. Without halting his 
work, he nodded his head agreeably. 

“You’s right, Hunnert. A hunnert 
percent right, as usual.” ; 

Hunnert grinned, but his expres- 
sion shifted gears abruptly when he 
felt a jab in the back. He leaped from 
the piling and spun around. 

“Clementine! You done like to 
turn me white!” 

“As black as you, there aint no 
hope,” replied Clementine amiably, 
regarding Hunnert with affection. She 
tilted her small brown head at him 
and leaned against the piling. Clem- 
entine was not a large woman, but she 
was compact; graceful but strong mus- 
cles rippled inside the rough brown 
slack suit she wore as work-clothes. 
The suit almost matched her skin. 

Clementine eyed Tender’s work 
curiously, and spelled out the letters 
aloud. “M—F—C. ‘Tender, what do 
all that foolishment be? An’ what 
kind of bug you fixin’ to paint on 
there?” 

“Aint you know a mosquito till yet, 
Clementine?” replied Tender. “This 
be the flag-boat of the Mosquito Fleet 
of the Civil Home Dee-fense. Me an’ 
Hunnert done joined up.” 

Clementine puckered her brows. 
“What do you mean?” 

“It mean me an’ Hunnert is gonna 
keep lookouts and maybe find out 
whereat submarines or such is lyin’ 
aroun’—an’ ’nen we tells the Army or 
the Navy. We’s sort of officers of the 
dee-fense.” : 

Hunnert had a point he wanted to 
get over early. “They only takes spe- 
cial sort of men, too. Like you got to 
have a boat and know about runnin’ 
one, and you got to be older than the 
regular soldier ages, prob’ly on ac- 
count of they’s needin’ men with more 
sense for this. An’—oh, yeah, I most 
forgot—they only takes single men, 
too.” Hunnert scraped his foot in the 
sand casually, but he was watching 
Clementine’s face. 

“For true?” Clementine narrowed 
her eyes, but spoke carelessly. “How 
does you join up with the Mosquito 
Fleet?” 

“The soldier cap’n down at the post 
office in town done took care of that. 
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He say he mighty proud to get such 
good men as us’ns.”’ 

Clementine turned on her heel and 
started away. 

Hunnert, suddenly alarmed, cried 
after her: “Hey, gal, where you goin’?” 

“To town to join up with the Mos- 
quito Fleet and fin’ out do you be 
straight-talkin’ me.” She spoke over 
her shoulder. 

“Hol’ up, now! You cain’t do that. 
Aint no women allowed to belong; 
an’ besides, me and Tender is got the 
runnin’ of this fleet. They done ask us 
politely would we take over full an’ 
complete; an’ on account of we wants 
to he’p the dee-fense, we says yes. Ask 
Tender. He be admiral and I be cap’n 
of the watch. Aint that right, Ten- 
der?”’ 

Tender, suppressing a grin, nodded. 


LEMENTINE eyed them suspi- 
ciously for a moment, and then 
turned back. 

“Iffen that be so, I aint got to go to 
town then. I joins up right here.” 

“No! You aint qualify.” 

“Aint I got a boat?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Aint I a licensed commercial fish- 
erman?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Aint I a better boatman than you 
or Tender?” 

“No, you aint.” Hunnert shook his 
head vigorously. 

“Aint I stronger than you is?” 

“Yes.” Hunnert knew Clementine 
could tear a coconut husk apart with 
her hands. “But—” 

“Aint I able to lick you or Tender 
any day in the week?” 

“Yes, but—” ; 

“Then,” she said slowly and emphat- 
ically, her eyes flashing, “aint I a bet- 
ter boatman than you or Tender?” 

“Now, listen, honey—” 

“Aint I?” 

“Well, aright, yes, you is—but you's 
a woman.” 

“Aint I a better man than you or 
Tender?” 

“Now don’t agg’avate me, Clemen- 
tine. Don’t go for to zasperate me.” 

“Aint I?” She took three ominous 
steps closer to him and stood with nos- 
trils wide, fists clenched. 

Tender had been watching with 
amusement, but now he stepped into 
the breach. ‘Jus’ a minute, Clemen- 
tine. Aint no he’p to go a-fightin’. I 
talks to Hunnert for a little spell now, 
by ourse’fs.” 

Tender grasped the other man by 
the arm and led him to the opposite 
side of the boat. He spoke in a low 
tone so the woman might not over- 
hear. 

“Hunnert, we’s outnumbered, so to 
say. One time there was a big-shot 
general what was fightin’ hisse’f to a 
nubbin and still losin’ the war. So he 
make up his mind an’ say: ‘Iffen you 


cain’t lick ’em, jin’ ‘em.’ That be 
what we got to do now. We joins 
Clementine to the Mosquito Fleet.” 

“No, man! Then she be around all 
the time to run me ragged about wed- 
din’ up with her.” 

“You forgets, Hunnert. She done 
swallered that part about only single 
mens gets in the Mosquito Fleet. She 
single, aint she?’ 

Hunnert blinked. He drew a deep 
breath and did a little clog-step in the 
sand. “Tender, you done save my 
life!” They walked back around the 
boat and faced Clementine. 

“Honey-chile—” 

“Aint I?” 

“Sugar-pie, you asks so many ques- 
tions I forgets which one is last. But 
Tender done make me see a great 
light. For a minute I clean forget that 
he be the admiral of this fleet, an’ 
what he say goes. He say you qualify. 
You joins up.” 

“Now?” 

“Right this here now blessed min- 
ute. Aint it so, Tender?” 

Tender stretched out an arm, stiff- 
ly and solemnly, in front of the wo- 
man’s face. 

“Clementine, you is hereby nomi- 
nated, appointed an’ joined up as—as 
lookout of the Mosquito Fleet of the 
Civil Home Dee-fense. Amen!” 


UNNERT and Tender were mak- 

ing easy money. They didn’t 

quite understand it, but this was the 

third day now and they hoped it would 
keep up. 

Hunnert had got the first chance at 
it, two days before, when the man 
with the little mustache came up to the 
inlet dock and asked whether he could 
hire the skiff to take him out to a 
yacht coming down the coast. Hun- 
nert said: “Yes, suh!” and promptly 


“He got my marriage-license.” She 
started running. “I aims to get it back.” 


got ready. But the yacht didn’t show 
up; the man waited all afternoon, and 
he paid Hunnert ten dollars. 

Next day Tender got in on the 
gravy train, too. The man said he was 
Mr. Veen and he would pay well. But 
the yacht didn’t show up and Tender 
collected ten dollars. 

Today was Hunnert’s day again, 
and Mr. Veen lounged on the dock as 
before. No fish were running, so Ten- 
der brought his boat around too, just 
in case anything happened. Clemen- 
tine’s boat might have been there, ex- 
cept that it was in the yard to have a 
bent propeller-wheel fixed; but Clem- 
entine herself came along for the ride. 
The three of them sat in Hunnert’s 
skiff and gossiped, out of earshot of 
Mr. Veen. 

“T hopes that yacht aint show up for 
a month,” said Hunnert. “It sure do 
pleasure me to sit around, an’ get paid 
for it!” 

“Aint even got to burn up no gaso- 
line,” agreed Tender. 

Clementine, who had no chance to 
get in on the extra earnings, sounded 
the only sour note. “The Mosquito 
Fleet aint do much patrollin’ while the 
easy money lasts.” 

“Cain’t tell,” rejoined Hunnert. 
“Mebbe this Mr. Veen be a spy-man.” 

Clementine sniffed. 

A door opened at the dockmaster’s 
house and a head poked itself out and 
shouted: 

“You Mr. Veen?” 

The man with the mustache came 
alive and identified himself. 

“Ship-to-shore —telephone-call 

ou. 

As Mr. Veen bustled toward the 
phone, Hunnert reached for his gas 
valve and gave it a twist. 

“Look like business today,” he said. 
He tried the starter and the motor 
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for 


coughed, then rumbled to a _ half- 
throated purr. Hunnert’s hand on the 
throttle brought the purr up to a roar 
and then back again to a smooth mur- 
mur. He was ready to move. 

“Them two-way radio things is 
mighty fancy,” observed Tender. “A 
boat jus’ calls up and talks to any tele- 

hone. I wouldn’t know who to call, 
ut I sure wishes I had one.” 


M®*: VEEN appeared at the other 
end of the dock, and Tender 
climbed into his own skiff to move it 
out of the way. Clementine got on 
the dock. 

“We goin’ today, boss?” called Hun- 
nert. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Veen. “And in a 
hurry. Got plenty of gas?” 

“Sho’ is! Lemme he’p you aboard, 
suh.” 

Tender saw a chance to get in on 
the excitement. “I could take my boat, 
too, suh, iffen you wants to pre-vide 
against breakdown. Aint charge you 
nuthin’ but the gasoline.” 

“All right. Come along.” Mr. Veen 
obviously didn’t care about the money, 
and Tender at once wished he had 
asked more. 

Hunnert cast off and slipped the 
motor in gear. Tender was about to 
follow when he caught Clementine’s 
eye. That self-sufficient woman’s face 
was as near woebegone as Tender ever 
had seen it, and he caught hold of the 
piling to keep the skiff from drifting. 

“Come on, gal,” he said kindly. 
“You can go with me.” 

In an instant she was in the boat, 
swinging the rudder for him while he 
pushed away from the dock. Tender 
headed the skiff out of the inlet and 
opened the throttle wide. He’d have 
to make time to catch Hunnert. The 
bow lifted clear of the water and the 


stern squatted down to carve out a 
tumbling white wake dropping off like 
a ribbon paid out aft. The ocean was 
smooth and Tender was making his 
top speed of twenty miles an hour. 
Slowly he crept up on the other boat. 

Once outside the inlet Tender could 


see the superstructure of a vessel lying. 


some distance offshore. Hunnert was 
headed directly for it and Tender 
knew that must be the yacht they were 
to meet. 

By the time they were within hail- 
ing-distance, the two skiffs were to- 
gether. A member of the yacht crew 
waved them to the stern where a fish- 
ing cockpit afforded easy access. Ten- 
der stood off while Hunnert cut his 
motor and eased in. 

A straight, heavy-set figure in the 
cockpit called: 

“Veen?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Hunnert’s pas- 
senger. 

“Identify yourself.” 

“Number 1203, Group A, sir.” 

“Right. What’s that other boat do- 
ing here?” 

“T hired him, sir. Precaution against 
breakdown.” 

“Good. Come aboard.” 

Mr. Veen flung the single word 
“Wait!” at Hunnert, and climbed into 
the cockpit. He and the other man 
disappeared into a cabin, but almost 
immediately both returned. Mr. Veen 
dropped to the bow of the skiff, and 
snapped: “All right. Let’s go.” 

Hunnert, who had lighted a ciga- 
rette in expectation of a rest-period, 
tossed it hastily overboard. “You aint 
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goin’ off with the yacht, suh?” he asked 
in surprise. 

“No. Cast off.” 

Hunnert pushed against the stern of 
the larger vessel to free the skiff, but 
his boat failed to swing away. He 
looked down and saw his bow-rope 
trailing under the yacht. 

“Oh, Lawdy!” he moaned. “Done 
got caught in the wheel!” 

Tender saw the trouble and moved 
in to help, while Hunnert, prying with 
a sculling oar in an effort to free the 
line, explained to his passenger that he 
was caught by the yacht’s propeller. 

“Hurry!” ordered Mr. Veen gruffly, 
though the stiff figure in the cockpit 
of the big boat appeared merely 
amused. “I can’t wait all day.” 

As Tender pulled alongside, Clem- 
entine grasped the gunwale. ‘Want 
me to go overboard and see can I do 
it?” she offered. 

Hunnert nodded quickly. ‘She be 
a better swimmer than Tender or me 
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“Tender! I—we got trou 
ble. This aint the license!’ 


~ either,” he explained to Mr. Veen. 


“Won't take a second.” 

Clementine took off only her shoes 
and was about to drop overside when 
she remembered something. Reaching 
into the bosom of her dress she pulled 
out a folded envelope and looked 
about for a place to put it. Still hold- 
ing it in her hand, she looked at Ten- 
der, then at Hunnert, and shook her 
head. 

Hesitating briefly, she extended the 
paper to Mr. Veen. “Please keep that 
for me, suh,” she requested. “I doesn't 
want it should get wet.” 

He accepted it impatiently and 
stuffed it in his pocket. Clementine 
went overboard with scarcely a splash, 
and slid under the water. 

‘Tender released a wide grin. “That 
paper be a marriage-license for her an’ 
Hunnert,” he told Mr. Veen. “She 
aint trust us to take care of it for her.” 

Mr. Veen shrugged. 

Clementine’s head bobbed out of 
the water, and she drew a deep breath 
before going under again. She didn’t 
speak. 

“Here, this won’t do!” said 
Veen. “I’ve got to get back.” 


Mr. 


“Jus’ a minute more, suh,” pleaded 
Hunnert. “She get it this time for 
real.” 

But Clementine was puffing when 
she came up again, and the skiff still 
was not free. “Gimme a gaff hook,” 
she gasped. Hunnert snatched it from 
its clamps and handed it down. 

Mr. Veen fidgeted in agitation and 
was stretching out a restraining hand, 
when Clementine dived under again. 


UT Mr. Veen had had enough. 
B “Here,” he said, thrusting a bill 
inte Hunnert’s hand. He jumped 
across the gunwales of the two skiffs 


and landed beside Tender. ““Take me 


ashore right away,” he ordered. 

Tender felt for the gear-shift, but 
Mr. Veen, remembering the marriage- 
license, reached out for the other boat 
befere the two pulled apart. In his 
haste, he barked a shin on the motor- 
bex and sent a wave of pain up his leg. 
He cursed bitterly. 

“Here!l’’ he snapped at Hunnert, 
snatching an envelope from his pocket 
and trying at the same time to rub his 
ankle. “Give this damned _license- 
thing back to that woman!’ He leaned 
across the two gunwales with the en- 
velope. 

Hunnert took the paper and an 
amazed grin spread on his face. He 
never had expected to get his hands 
on that marriage-license! Quickly he 


stuffed the document in his pocket. _ 


Tender knew Clementine would never 
see it again if Hunnert could hide it 
from her. 

The boats moved apart and Tender 
threw his motor in gear. “Sorry, Hun- 
nert,” he called. “Iffen Clementine 
aint get it loose this time, it be better 
do she cut the rope. I see you at the 
“dock.” 

Hunnert waved cheerfully. 

Tender brought his throttle up to 
full open, and straightened out on his 
course before he looked back. To his 
surprise, he saw the other boat had 
freed itself already and Hunnert was 
helping Clementine over the side. 

“That be too bad, suh,” he re- 
marked. ‘“‘Hunnert loose now and he 
be regretful you done went ahead. He 
be in most as soon as we is.” 

“No matter,” said Mr. Veen. “He 
got paid anyway, and I’ll pay you too. 
I couldn’t wait.” 

Tender thought that was all right. 

The sun had just gone down and 
Tender put on his red and green run- 
ning-lights before they reached the 
dock. Mr. Veen shoved a bill at Ten- 
der as they tied up, and departed hast- 
ily, without a farewell. Hunnert’s boat 
slid alongside a moment later. 

As the skiff touched, Clementine, 
wet and grim, leaped on the dock be- 
fore Hunnert could get a rope around 
the piling. 

“Which way he go?” she demanded 
of Tender. 


“Mr. Veen? Look like he light off 
fer town. But why, gal?” 

“He got my marriage-license.” She 
started running in the darkness. “I 
aims to get it back.” 

“Wait!” shouted Tender and would 
have said more, but Hunnert clamped 
an urgent hand over his mouth. Clem- 
entine disappeared in the darkness. 


“Hush, man,” demanded Hunnert. 


“Iffen she aint find him, she never 
know I got the license. Leave her be.” 

Tender started to argue, but the 
humor of the situation evercame him. 
He chuckled and his chuckle grew to 
a laugh. Hunnert joined him and they 
sat on the dock laughing until they 
were out of breath. 

“Clementine be the maddest gal in 
the whole world iffen she find out,” 
said Hunnert. 

“Yeah, man,” agreed Tender. “That 
license be a pardon from the death- 
house for you. Lemme look at it.”’ 

They moved under the dock lights 
and Hunnert fished the paper out of 
his pocket. He glanced at it and 
grunted with surprise. 

“Tender! I—we got trouble. This 
aint the license!” 

“You sure?” 

“The envelope what the license 
come in got ‘County Judge’s Office’ 
printed on it. This envelope aint got 
nuthin’. This be Mr. Veen’s.” 

“Could be Clementine put the li- 
cense in a different envelope, Hun- 
nert. We better open it do we find out 
for true.” 

“You think it be all right?” 

“Got to. Aint no other way.” 

A little fearfully they ripped the en- 
velope open. Inside was a chart, a list 
ef names and dates, and some words in 
a foreign language. 

Wide-eyed, they gazed at each other 
in silence for a moment. Hunnert was 
the first to speak. 

“This be Mr. Veen’s. We got to 
find him before Clementine do.” 

“Wait a minute, Hunnert. I's think- 
in’.” Tender carefully examined the 
papers. He shook his head. “No, we 
aint. You see that chart? That be our 
own inlet and channel. What for Mr. 
Veen got to make a trip out to a yacht 
with a two-way radio to get that an’ a 
lot of names? Mebbe it be all right, 
but I aint sure. We gonna ask that 
sergeant at the post office.” 

The sergeant wasn’t at the post of- 
fice, but the night watchman told them 
where he likely would be found. When 
they finally located him after what 
seemed much too much time, the of- 
ficer was half amused and half an- 
noyed on hearing that the Mosquito 
Fleet wanted to make a report. 

But he heard enough of the story to 
make him look at the papers Tender 
and Hunnert brought. Then, with an 
exclamation that startled them both, 
he sprang out of his chair and ex- 
citedly spun the telephone dial. 
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“Police? . . . Oh—Charlie! Listen 
carefully and do it quick! That guy 
the Service has been looking for is 
right in this town—unless he’s had 
time to make a getaway in. the last 
hour er so! Call the patrol cars and 
have them check all roads out—you’ve 
got the description of the man... . 
Yes, that’s the one. Make it fast. I'll 
be right down with the dope.” 

He turned ffom the phone and 
snatched his cap. “Come on, you 
boys!” They fellowed him into the 
car and it reared away. 

On the trip to the station, Tender 
ventured to ask: “Cap’n, suh, do the 
Mosquito Fleet be all right in what we 
done? We was aimin’ to he’p the dee- 
fense.” 

“You bet you did, boy! And there’s 
a reward out fer your Mr. Veen. 
Though I wouldn’t get your hopes up 
about that—it’s only payable to the 
guy that actually catches him. Any- 
way, I'll see if you two can’t at least 
get some honorary titles, or some- 
thing.” 

The sergeant drove into the park- 
ing-lot behind the police-station and 
hurried them into a side-entrance. As 
they went in, a flurry.of commotien 
sounded near the main desk, the front 
door slammed as if someone had 
kicked it shut, and a woman’s angry 
voice pounded at their ears. 

The woman was shouting: 

“Mister Po-liceman, this here man 
done stole my marriage-license and 
won't give it back! I brung him here!” 

Hunnert whirled to face Tender. 

“That be Clementine!” 

“Man! And that fella she got be 
Mr. Veen!” 

A turn of the corner showed them 
the satisfying picture of Clementine 
with a double hammerlock on a dis- 
heveled Mr. Veen. 

Mr. Veen’s hash was settled. 


ENDER and Hunnert stretched 

lazily on the dock watching the 
gulls wheel overhead. The sun was 
warm and it felt good. It felt even 
better than the spotlight of attention 
in which they had basked. 

‘Tender was content, but Hunnert 
kicked the planking restlessly, and sat 
up with a grunt of disgust. 

“They say we done a good job, for 
true,” he sighed, “but why is they give 
all the ree-ward money to Clemen- 


tine?” 


Tender chuckled. “‘Iffen it fret you, 
Hunnert, you can always ask Clemen- 
tine do she want to get wedded up to 

ou.” 
s “That be the trouble. 
her a’ready.” 

“You aint funnin’ me? When do the 
date be?”’ 

Hunnert shook his head dolefully. 
“She remind me we got a job in the 
Mosquito Fleet—an’ the Mosquito 
Fleet take only single men!”’ 


I done ask 


The Story Thus Far: 


OARSELY Black Angus cried: ‘““Are you man 
or devil?” 
“A physician; you yourself named me,” replied 
Nostradamus (known here as Notredame). 
“And a friend. Now look, soldier! Thoughts are a force, 
an exertion of energy. Sometimes, though very rarely, 
a man can feel and understand them, as other men hear 
words. I am one of those rare persons. . . . Now, bear 
this in mind, soldier.” 

The calm voice spoke on: “Henri II is the King; his 
Queen is Catherine de Medici; his son Francois is the 
Dauphin, married to Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland. 
These two, a boy and a girl, are heirs of destiny, my friend, 
children of ill fortune. Henri is a good man, a strong king. 
His mistress, Diane de Poitiers, is one of the wisest women 
in the world, and by her counsel France is ruled. In spite 
of her, all about is corruption, treachery and intrigue.” 

Nostradamus had proved himself a good physician as 
well as something of a sage that day. For by chance he had 
come to this inn outside Blois whither Angus had brought 
the young Scottish gentleman Malcolm Campbell of Glen- 
lyon for succor, for Campbell had been sorely wounded 
when they had been set upon by robbers in the forest. 

Under Nostradamus’ care Campbell was soon healed, 
and able to pursue his dangerous journey. For he bore a 
secret message from Scotland to young Queen Mary; and 
there were those in the Scots Guards who would kill him if 
need be, to prevent its delivery. ... But in this, Campbell 
had a bit of luck: he had rescued the great dog Thorn, 
belonging to Anne Haworth, one of the Queen’s ladies, 
from the brutality of a peasant; in gratitude Anne arranged 
his audience with the Queen, and Campbell soon found 
his errand achieved and himself given a place at court.... 
A dangerous post, it appeared, for he made enemies; and 
Angus enlisted his help to thwart a plot by the treacherous 
“Silken James” Hamilton, Acting Captain of the Scots 
Guards, to assassinate the Duc de Guise. In the frustration 
of this plot, Campbell had the aid of other Scots—Ian Cam.- 
eron of Lochiel and those stout-hearted brothers Alec and 
Long John Forbes. In the wood of St. Mesmin, they fought 
fearlessly with the hired assassins—and saved the Duke’s 
life, though they lost their own. Campbell and Angus 
survived, though badly wounded; Campbell, delirious with 
pain, was tricked by Hamilton into the hands of jailers at 
Orléans. Here he lay near death, but was rescued by an- 
other timely appearance of Notredame. Taken to the 
physician’s own dwelling, Campbell was nursed back to 
health, and later accompanied Notredame to Paris, on a 
summons from the court. Here young Campbell, knighted 
by the Queen Dauphine, was given by her two letters: 
one, ostensibly for her mother, the Regent of Scotland, 
was in reality to be allowed to fall into the hands of one 
Sir John Preble, who with his confreres Don Almiro de 
Soto and James Hamilton, were at the Chateau de Minard. 
The other letter, containing Mary Stuart’s real message, 
Campbell was to guard with his life. Deeply impressed 
by the importance of his mission, Campbell mounted and 
rode out of Paris. (The story continues in detail:) 


HE Chateau de Minard was a small, gloomy old 


structure built as a fortalice. It was ugly, primitive 

and without comforts. Around it was a moat—now 
dry—and an oval wall; against the inside of this wall were 
the rooms. It was like a solid chunk of honeycomb, into, 
which were cut two segments. That in front was the court- 
yard, small in size, containing only a well with a stone curb. 
That in the rear was a garden with three apple trees. 

Old and small as it was, the place had an air of solid 
security, always highly reassuring to persons of rank. 
Under King Francois, Minard had for a time been used as 
a royal prison, a purpose to which it was admirably 
suited; then it had passed to the family of Montmorency, 
under whom it remained little more than a hunting-lodge, 
convenient to the adjacent Bois de Boulogne. 

Now it was occupied by the young Coligny, nephew of 
the Constable de Montmorency, and a few of his friends. 
With these were Hamilton, Sir John Preble, and Don Al- 
miro de Soto, of the Spanish ambassador’s suite. 

Upon a warm, cleai afternoon toward the close of June, 
these three last-mentioned, and Coligny, were walking in 
the garden, engaged in deep conversation. Coligny was 
young, irresolute, entirely in the confidence of the Bourbon 
and Huguenot party. Hamilton was his positive, assured 
self, and had very much the air of a master here. Don Al- 
miro was a dark restrained man with pointed beard and a 
silent way of being immersed in his own affairs. Sir John, 
on the contrary, was bluff, well past forty, and had twin- 
kling eyes whose merriment had steely depths. He had 
soldiered most of his life, and wore his sword as though it 
were part of him. 

“My dear Hamilton, you’re positively a man of genius!” 
he exclaimed affably. “Who else would have thought of 
such a thing as bringing us together here? I congratulate 
youl” 

Coligny, who detested any dissimulation, struck in: 

“Aim your lance at the right spot, Sir John! 
Hamilton?” 

“Oh, I deserve little credit,” admitted the Scot readily. 
“Dame Catherine deserves the credit, I assure you! It lay 
in her mind that we might work together for a common 
understanding, and we’ve not done badly. Before she 
arrives tomorrow, I hope that we shall have reached agree- 
ment on some of the moot points at issue.” 

His eye touched on the tall Spaniard, who nodded. 

“Spain is quite agreeable, monsieur,” said he. ‘‘Her in- 
terests are now protected, in case of certain contingencies. 
It was an admirable idea to pool our resources, as it were, 
and I have been much gratified by our conversations.” 

“But,” said Coligny gloomily, “there remains the ques- 
tion of Guise.” 

“True,” Hamilton exclaimed. ““There I myself failed; 
but he is marked for destruction, I can assure you. Let 
your distrust and hatred of Guise be at rest, for a little 
while.” 

“More important to me is the question of Mary Stuart,” 
Sir John said. ‘‘As you know, there lies the prime point 
of my own endeavors.” 


Eh, 
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“It shall soon be settled!’ said Hamilton confidently. 
“Come, Don Almiro!- We have both received word from 


Paris within the past hour. This is a time for frankness, 
I believe.” 

“You are right,” assented the Spaniard. ‘Very well. 
The Queen Dauphine has conferred with her husband; it 
is no secret that she rules his boyish will entirely. She is 
sending today, by the hand of one of her maids of honor, 
to my house in Passy.” 

“And what is she sending?” prompted Hamilton, with a 
smile. 

“Assurances, on the part of herself and the Dauphin, as 
to their attitude toward Spain, acceptance of our proposals, 
and certain proposals of her own,” Don Almiro said. “I 
should add that this is being done with the greatest 
secrecy.” 

“Yes,” said Hamilton. ‘‘Even to the point of dismissing 
this maid of honor from her service, that Catherine de 
Medici might suspect nothing!” 

Don Almiro regarded him with profound astonishment 
and uneasiness. 

“Indeed! Then—then you are aware of it!” 

“Yes,” said Hamilton frankly. “Also, I have taken cer- 
tain measures, to which I trust you will agree. This young 
woman will arrive at your house; she will find herself taken 
into custody, and she will be brought here this evening for 
safekeeping. The Queen desires that she be questioned 
further. You assent?” 

“Oh, of course!” said Don Almiro, plucking nervously at 
his beard. ‘Yes, of course.” 

“Faith, where do I come in?” demanded Sir John Preble 
affably. 

Hamilton turned to him. 

“Your interest, also, is protected. Mary Stuart has writ- 
ten a letter to her mother, the Regent of Scotland, and is 
sending it by a gentleman whom she trusts. That gentle- 
man, whom I know,’—and for a moment, a flash darted 
from the eyes of Hamilton,—“was to have left Paris early 
this afternoon. He will be met on the road and persuaded 
to come here; if he resists, he will be brought.” 

“Then he must be of value!” said Sir John, laughing. 
“All I seek is the letter.” 

“You shall have it,” said Hamilton. ‘Rather, it shall 
be placed at our common disposal. Once and for all, we 
shall pierce to the truth; the trickery, deceit and downright 
treachery of this child who calls herself Queen of Scotland 
and England, shall be laid bare. As to the man—yes, he is 
of great value. He is intimately concerned with the project 
my mistress now has on foot, and which draws her here 
tomorrow.” 

“Would it be too curious to inquire as to this project?” 
asked Coligny. 

“Not at all; I was about to impart it to you, monsieur,” 
Hamilton replied. “It is the destruction of the physician 
and astrologer, Michel de Notredame, who has dared to 


* We deeply regret that the illness of Mr. Flanagan has made it 
necessary to omit his pen-drawings with this final installment. 
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counter Her Majesty's wishes. I have already obtained his 
secret and private papers, which will infallibly insure that 
he goes to the stake. In fact, certain judges and lawyers 
skilled in the law involving sorcery will be here tomorrow, 
to witness his arrest.” 

There was a little silence. 
keen glance. 

“So this is why you desired me to place this chateau at 
your entire disposal!” 

“And that of Her Majesty,” said Hamilton, with a nod. 
“Do you regret it?” 

“Of course not,” Coligny replied. ‘Many of the gentle- 
men whom | represent will be much gratified if this man 
Notredame goes to the stake. But let me warn you of one 
thing, monsieur,” he added in his gloomy manner. “You 
speak continually with assurance, and you yourself feel 
this assurance. It all centers around one point, the point 
of our entire association: If a certain thing happens, well 
and good. But so much is left to chance—” 

He hesitated. Sir John struck in with a laugh. 

“Bah! Let’s speak out about it, and be damned to fur- 
tive nonsense! You mean, in case the King of France does 
not survive the week, eh?” 

“There is no need of uttering dangerous words,” ex- 
claimed Don Almiro uneasily. 

“Well, they’re uttered!” said Sir John in his bluff way. 
“Coligny is right, Hamilton. We're leaving so much to 
chance, that I don’t share your assurance.” 

Hamilton swept them with his eye, and smiled. 

“I neither leave anything to chance, nor do I utter any 
dangerous words,” he said significantly. “I burned my 
fingers once, and learned a lesson. Does that satisfy you?” 
C proached them. He was one of the men whom 

Coligny had provided and placed at Hamilton’s 
disposal; these were all men from Gascony or Béarn, who 
gave their allegiance to the House of Bourbon. 

“Monsieur!” he exclaimed, saluting Hamilton. ‘‘We’ve 
just received word that the gentleman you expected was 
stopped on the road. He resisted, and killed two men be- 
fore he was brought down.” 

“What?” broke out Hamilton angrily. 
orders—” 

“They were obeyed, monsieur,” intervened the man. 
“He was not harmed. Beyond removing his sword and 
poniard, and binding his arms, he was not even touched. 
He is being brought carefully, as you commanded.” 

Hamilton relaxed. “Excellent! Have him placed in 
the upper room of the west tower, the old prison-chamber. 
He is to remain securely bound so that he can destroy 
nothing he carries. Inform me when he’s there, and I'll 
visit him.” 

The man saluted and departed. Hamilton, with an ex- 
pression of joy, turned and clapped Sir John on the 
shoulder. 

“You see? My assurance is justified. You shall ac- 
company me; we'll visit him together. The letter shall be 


Coligny gave Hamilton a 


BVIOUSLY, it did; but at this moment a man ap- 


“IT gave strict 


yours, though we'll all share its contents. Dame Catherine 
shall have the man; or rather, the torturers whom. she'll 
be sending.” 

“But he has killed two of my faithful servants!” ex- 
claimed Coligny. “Is such action to be tolerated?” 

“That’s for Her Majesty to say. If I have my way, he'll 
accompany his friend Notredame to the stake,” replied 
Hamilton, and shrugged. “Iwo men? A mere nothing, 
monsieur! You play for a stake of kingdoms, and you com- 
plain of two men being killed!” A dark and ominous ex- 
pression crossed his face. “Are you going to complain 
when the King of France is killed, as will happen before 
the next three days are out?” . 

Coligny shuddered slightly. ‘The threads of destiny 
are drawing together,” he muttered. ‘““Twice it has been 
predicted that I was to perish from assassination—” 

“Then cheer up!” exclaimed Sir John heartily. ‘Threads 
form a rope, my friend; and you weren’t born to be hung. 
I'd like to be your age again, pardieu! Give me your arm, 
Hamilton; you’re a man after my own heart!” 

They stepped away together, laughing; but Don Almiro 
peered after them, plucking anew at his beard with nervous 
fingers, and young Coligny was pallid as the dead. 

M oner to the Chateau de Minard,... The ambush 

had caught him by surprise; he had fought desper- 
ately, until brought down by ropes and bound. This was 
on the highway, not a mile from the chateau, whose sinister 
aspect greeted him with dark forebodings. He had not 
anticipated that his errand would be accomplished in this 
fashion. 

In the courtyard, he was assisted to dismount. His eye 
roved the men standing about, the stables under the wall 
on one side, the stairs on the other, the walls rising above, 
the curbing of the well by the stairs. Then two guards 
were shoving him along, while others gathered admiringly 
about his superb horse, and led it away. 

He still had one ray of hope. If they discovered the let- 
ter he bore, took it, and let him go again, his errand would 
be accomplished perfectly; or, if he could escape after 
it was taken, all would still be well. 

He was conducted up the stairs, along a corridor, and 
into the upper chamber of a squat tower that rose above 
the encircling wall. His cloak, which had been lost in the 
struggle, was put about his shoulders again, though the 
lashings remained on his wrists: He was thrust upon a 
couch, covered with a tattered, rancid blanket, and his two 
guards left; a bolt rasped home outside the door. 

He looked around. The room held, besides the couch, 
a table with a candlestick, a stool, a washstand—nothing 
else. It smelled of damp and mold. A trap in the ceiling 
evidently led to the roof-platform of the tower. The only 
egress was by the corridor through which he had entered; 
but there was a window. 

Campbell rose and went to it, and any thought of escape 
died here. The window was large. It held three bars 
from top to bottom, three from side to side—stout, massive 
bars of iron, solid as the stones themselves. Rain and wind 
could enter, but no prisoner could leave, by this opening. 
It was above the chateau wall, and on the outside; fifty 
feet below, Campbell could see the ground and the trees 
of the surrounding estate. 

With a feeling of despair, he returned to the couch and 
seated himself. 

Feet scraped the floor; the bolt rasped, the door swung 
open. Into the room stepped the bluff, hearty Sir John, 
with Hamilton behind him, a guard following. At sight of 
Hamilton’s determined, smiling features, Campbell felt 
himself a lost man.. However, he stood up and nodded 
recognition. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


ALCOLM CAMPBELL, his arms tied, came a pris- 
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“So you're the chief of the robber band, eh? Isn’t that 
a step backward, Hamilton? Usually a scoundrel begins 
with robbery and proceeds to assassination, but you re- 
verse the process.” 

“Hello!” exclaimed Sir John in surprise. 
lishman!” 

“No, a Scot,” said Hamilton, regarding his prisoner with 
a slight smile of satisfaction and triumph. “Knighted, I 
am told, when he was given this commission. Sir Malcolm 
CampbelJ, I present Sir John Preble, who has come with 
me to relieve you of your errand.” 

Sir John bowed ceremoniously. Campbell did like- 
wise, as well as his bound arms would permit; not from 
courtesy, but to conceal the dismay he knew must be in 
his eyes. How much did Hamilton know, who seemed to 
know everything? However, the next words of Hamilton 
gave him some reassurance. 

“Yes, my worthy Scot, we'll relieve you of what the 
Queen Dauphine gave you.” 

“So you’ve come to take my money, which even your 
hirelings did not touch!” said Campbell. 

“I’m not a thief,’ Hamilton said with cold disdain, and 
motioned to his guard. ‘Search him; take what papers 
he carries, nothing else.” | 

The man came to Campbell and took hold of him. 

“Careful!” said Campbell. “You’re a Frenchman, my 
man; if you dare to touch what I carry, you'll feel the 
weight of the royal punishment!” 

“A Frenchman obeys the Queen of France, not the 
Queen of Scotland,” said Hamilton. ‘Do as I say.” 

The guard complied. He tapped Campbell’s pockets, 
and drew forth the passport and the letter addressed to 
the Regent of Scotland. 

“Nothing else? Ha! That’s what we want!” Hamilton 
seized the two papers with delight and glanced at the pass- 
port. He gave it to the man. ‘Here, put it back in his 
pocket, for the present. Here you are, Sir John!” So say- 
ing, he extended the letter to Preble, who took it joy- 
fully. ‘‘Now release the prisoner.” 

The guard obeyed. Campbell stood in silence, rubbing 
his chafed wrists, trying to hide the feeling of exultation 
that shook him. Despite all, his errand was accomplished: 
the letter designed to reach the agent of England had 
reached him. 

“You'll suffer for this, all of you!” he broke out. 

Hamilton smiled coldly. 

“Indeed? You're not yet able to make anyone suffer, my 
dear Campbell. You'll remain confined to this room; my 
men have orders to shoot you instantly if you try to escape.” 

“By whose orders, assassin?’ snapped Campbell. 

“Those of Catherine de Medici, Queen of France,” re- 
plied Hamilton. “Come along, Sir John. Unless you wish 
to interrogate the prisoner?” 

Sir John Preble shook his head. 
may want a word with him.” 

“He’s at your service at any time,’ said Hamilton care- 
lessly, and departed. Sir John gave a glance at Camp- 
bell, and followed. The guard came after them, bolting 
the door anew. 


“It’s an Eng- 


“Not now. Later I 


and, fearful of hidden watchers, turned his face from 

the door. Success, success! What he had been unable 
to accomplish of himself, had been done for him—and done 
neatly. That he wore a mail shirt was unsuspected; that 
he carried anything beneath it, unguessed. ‘Their entire 
attention had been fastened upon that letter. ... 

The afternoon darkened into evening. 

Guards came, lighting his candle from a lantern and 
bringing wine and food. They spoke no word, answered 
no questions, but went away as they came. The fare was 
good; Campbell ate and drank heartily, paced the stone- 
floor a while, put out his candle and lay down again. The 
sough of the wind in the trees outside put him to sleep. 


[e: alone, Campbell extended himself on the couch; 


He slept soundly and well—too well, indeed, for he was 
only wakened when Hamilton and a number of guards ap- 
peared. The guards removed his dishes and brought more. 

Hamilton stood regarding him with cruelly glinting gaze. 

“There’s to be a matter taken up today,” he said abrupt- 
ly, “in which you're to assist. Your friend the leech Notre- 
dame is concerned.” 

Campbell stared in unfeigned astonishment. 

‘“‘Notredame!” he repeated. “What have you to do with 
him?” 

“I? Nothing, except that he intervened after I had put 
you where you belonged,” said Hamilton. “No, I’m not 
dealing with him, but the Queen is. So are doctors of the 
law, witnesses, a bishop or two, and others. We also have 
his private papers, which will back up the accusations 
against him.” 


NOTHER interview, and a more terrible one! The 
AN words recurred to Campbell’s memory. Here, at 
this place? Yet Notredame had not mentioned it. 

‘He was summoned in the King’s name,” Hamilton went 
on, narrowly watching his prisoner. ‘I strongly advise 
you to testify concerning your relations with him.” 

“So it was you, or your spies, who robbed Fobert!” 
Campbell exclaimed. 

“Aye, and Fobert, his pupil and assistant, will testify 
against him.’’ Hamilton laughed lightly. “However, it’s 
not my affair; I’m obeying orders. Shall I call in a scribe 
to take down your testimony?” 

“T’ve none to give,” said Campbell curtly. 

“Good. ‘Then you'll be tortured to make you talk. And 
‘those who serve the chamber of justice in Paris, know how 
to make stubborn fellows talk glibly.” 

“Give me a sword, and I’ll talk quick enough, to you!” 
said Campbell. 

“Yes, no doubt,” Hamilton sneered. “So you refuse?” 

Campbell poured wine into the pewter cup, sipped it, 
then suddenly flung wine and cup together, straight into 
Hamilton’s face. Instantly, two of the guards were upon 
him, shoving him back. Hamilton. took a step away, wiped 
the wine from his face, and instead of losing his temper 
as Campbell had hoped, merely shrugged. 

“The choice is yours,” he said. ‘““The Queen will know 
how to deal with you. I'll be back later on, my fine rascal.” 

He beckoned his man and went out. Left alone, Camp- 
bell slumped down ‘on the stool. 

Notredame! Why, this was something new, something 
that threatened him acutely; the surprise of it shook him. 
If he were indeed stripped and tortured, the secret letter 
must be found, everything would be lost; he must at all 
costs avert such a disaster. But how? 

There was no way, except by testifying to a pack of lies 
against Notredame; it was a cruel quandary. Campbell 
sat hour after hour, tormenting himself with the problem. 
Noon came and passed; more food was brought; he ate and 
drank mechanically. Notredame was coming here, or be- 
ing brought? 

It was plain enough now, all of it, and bitterly plain. 
Catherine de Medici had resolved upon the death of this 
man, whom she considered as an enemy, and was bringing 
it about in her own stealthy fashion, by due processes 
which could not be averted or hindered. She had given 
Hamilton charge of the affair, and spies had served her 
well. 

“They've got me, too; they little know how they've got 
me, damn them!’”’ muttered Campbell. ‘Maitre Michel’s 
papers seized, Fobert probably bribed to betray him—and 
now me! If I don’t sign their lies and accusations of sor- 
cery, they'll torture me till Ido. And then they'll discover 
what must be hidden at all costs. My best recourse is to 
get that little letter out, tear it up, and burn or eat it.” 

At that moment his door opened and Hamilton, with a 
number of guards, came in. He looked not only cheerful 
but even gay; he was wearing a court suit of velvet and 


fresh linen, and stood laughing at Campbell with an air 
of the greatest affability. 

“I’ve just discovered something,” he observed. ‘“Some- 
thing curious and interesting and most instructive! Really, 
my dear fellow, you should have confided in me sooner! 
However, Her Majesty is here and is awaiting you, so I'll 
only give you a glimpse and a promise, on the way.” He 
turned to the guards. “Bind his arms behind him; secure- 
ly, but not too tightly. He’s not being tortured yet. Then 
gage him and bring him along.” 

Humming a gay air, Hamilton went to the window and 
looked out, while the guards obeyed his instructions. 
Campbell made no resistance; he was entirely helpless. If 
he wanted to destroy Mary Stuart’s letter later on, he must 
keep his head now. His wrists were firmly lashed behind 
his back. Into his mouth, secured by a lashing around his 
head, was slipped a pear-shaped instrument of Italian in- 
vention. This pear of metal occasioned him small incon- 
venience unless he tried to talk; then it caused acute pain, 
and prevented more than a bare croak being heard. 

“Very well; ready? Now bring him along,’ said Ham- 
ilton, and nudged Campbell in the ribs. “My friend, 
you'll have occasion to remember that cup of wine you 
presented to me this morning! Step out.” 

Campbell obeyed. Following Hamilton, he passed out 
into the corridor. Unluckily, he was too occupied with his 
own predicament, as well he might be, to take careful note 
of their course; but suddenly he saw Hamilton pause, 
check the men with uplifted hand, and eye him with in- 
fernal glee. 

“Something to show you,” said he, chuckling. “Yes, it 
was quite a discovery! I had taken small account of your 
private feelings, until the matter was disclosed to me this 
morning. Now look, through this slit in the wall. It was 
made for archers, so why should it not serve a Scot?” 

He pointed to an arrow-slot, shoulder-high, beside him. 
Campbell was pushed at it, his face was forced against it. 
He found himself looking through it at a chamber beyond. 

He tried to speak; suddenly his face purpled, fury came 
into his eyes; he almost lost his head in this moment. For 
he was looking directly into a room where Anne Haworth 
sat, her chin in her hand; she was staring straight at him, 
as though conscious of some movement through this ar- 
row-slot. 

For an instant, Campbell doubted his own eyes; but 
there could be no mistake. It was Anne. She wore the 
same dress in which he had last seen her, of gray and red, 
with a cloak beside her of like material. It was Anne 
herself— 

At a signal from Hamilton, the guards pushed him on. 
Hamilton was looking into his face and laughing thinly. 

“You recognized her, eh? Then you'd better change 
your mind about talking, when the Queen questions you. 
Or else? ‘Torture, later; but first you shall see her put to 
the question, my friend! Stubborn you may be, but that 
will unlock your lips quick enough. When you see her 
stripped and laid on the rack, with her pretty body doubled 
up and tormented, you'll think twice about being stub- 
born! Bring him along, men. Which one of you has the 
pistol? Let me have it.” 

One of the men handed him a long pistol. He examined 


the priming, nodded, then led the way. 

( low, stifled groan escaped him. . . . Spies, cruelty, 
torment! Anne, sent on her secret errand, had been 

caught or suspected; now she was here, in the hands of 

these men, a helpless thing like himself. And he knew full 

well with what ruthless determination she would be treated 

before his very eyes, to break his resolve. 

He was only dimly aware of people in a large room, talk- 
ing and chatting in groups, staring at him’ as he was led 
past. Men in flowing robes, in attire of ceremony—what 
was it Hamilton had said about judges and lawyers? No 


AMPBELL knew little of what was around him; a 


matter. For here, in the room beyond, something else 
awaited him. 

A severe room with a table and one person seated in a 
chair before it: a room carpeted and hung with tapestry. 
And the person at the table, who viewed him with cold 
dull eyes, was Catherine de Medici herself. The object 
before her on the table, unopened but removed from its 
leathern case, was Notredame’s Limousin casket, little locks 
hanging from front edge and corners. 

Hamilton bowed. Under the urge of his guards, the 

prisoner also bowed. Her eyes upon Campbell, she said: 
' “So, monsieur, we meet again. Apparently, imperti- 
nence still becomes you, to judge from your gag. However, 
you may nod your head if you desire to speak freely in re- 
gard to the sorcery practiced by Maitre de Notredame.” 

Campbell shook his head. A frightful despair was upon 
him. There was no escape; he must talk, he must lie, he 
must say anything, if it would save Anne! But first, he must 
destroy that letter under his shirt. 

“Very well, monsieur,” she said to Hamilton. “Put him 
in the chair, and stand as I have ordered you. Neglect no 
- precaution; watch this man Notredame carefully. Let him 
enter, and send away these others. Your faithful presence 
is enough.” 

Campbell, mute and helpless, was shoved into a chair 
behind her, against the tapestry. Hamilton stood beside 
him, with pistol ready. 

Without turning, Catherine spoke again. 

“You have discovered no way of opening this casket, 
Monsieur Hamilton?” 

“None, Your Majesty, except by destroying it.” 

“Then I shall have it opened. It is too beautiful and 
precious to destroy.” 

Next moment, Notredame stepped into the reom. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


OR one instant he stood, hesitant and astonished, his 
Pes eyes taking in everything before-him—the seated 

woman, Hamilton and his pistol, the helpless Camp- 
bell, the table and the casket on it, lit by the warm after- 
noon sun. Then, without showing his astonishment, he 
bowed low and respectfully to Catherine de Medici. 

So absolutely at ease was he, so perfect was his com- 
osure, that Catherine was keenly irritated by it. She re- 
axed, secure in the knowledge that Hamilton’s pistol pro- 

tected her against any threat from a desperate man. 

Etiquette demanded that she be the first to speak. Notre- 
dame, apparently ignoring all else, waited in the utmost 
serenity. Catherine’s crafty stage-setting had entirely failed 
of effect, and she bit her lip in annoyance. With a slight 
yesture toward Hamilton, she broke the silence, her voice 

arsh and sharp. 

“This gentleman is in my confidence, as yonder man in 
the chair is in your confidence, Maitre de Notredame,” 
she said. “Or so, at least, he has told us. He has also 
given us full information regarding your practice of sor- 
cery and forbidden magic and alchemy.” 

Notredame bowed again. -‘““That, madame, is obviously 
why he has been rendered incapable of further speech.” 

“You do not appear astonished.” 

“Not in the least, madame. The stars long ago pre- 
saged this meeting.” 

“Really?” A slight smile of triumph curved the full lips 
of Catherine and lighted her pallid visage. “Did they 
also tell you that accusations of sorcery are made against 
you, that the gentlemen in the adjoining chamber are 
awaiting your arrest and trial, and that they need only 
ae and charges from my lips to conduct you to the 
stake?” 

“Yes, madame,” Notredame replied composedly. “But 
they also informed me that the lips of Your Majesty would 
acquit me of all charges.” 
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“The stars lied, or your interpretation of them lied,” 
she responded, with something akin to a snarl. 

Campbell shifted posture slightly; the chair, pressing 
against his concealed shirt of steel links, irked him. Then 
he remained motionless, absorbed, fascinated. 

He perceived that he was watching a deadly and merci- 
less struggle, in which the exultant hatred of a crafty and 
vindictive and powerful woman was pitted against the un- 
aided wits of aman. Or was Notredame unaided? Camp- 
bell could not be sure, and he wondered. 

“I see you recognize this casket,” Catherine said sharply. 

“I do indeed.” Notredame glanced carelessly at the 
enameled box on the table. 

“I am informed that it contains your secret papers.” 

“The greatest of all my secrets, madame.” 

“They shall be given to the world, do you understand?” 
A trace of furious passion sent color flaming across Cather- 
ine’s pale cheeks as she spoke. “They shall at once be 
placed in the hands of those judges and advocates who are 
waiting in the adjoining room. Nothing can save you now. 
There are witnesses against you; the forces of Church and 
State are waiting to seize you. If you dare to appeal to 
the King himself, he cannot intervene. You have taken 
too much upon yourself, and now your punishment ap- 
proaches.” Her voice became imperious. “Give me the 
key of this casket, if you please.” 

Notredame bowed slightly and reached under his shirt. 
The pistol of Hamilton lifted and steadied; but Notredame 
only produced a silver chain upon which depended a small 
key of gold. He took this from the chain. Quite unruf- 
fled, with a poise that infuriated Catherine anew, he laid 
the key in her outstretched hand. 

“Here it is, madame. If you will have the goodness to 
fit it to the central lock, the others will all open; otherwise 
they will not.” 

She put the key into the lock, then paused, looking up 
at him. 

“You have refused to give me your services, Maitre de 
Notredame. You have given help and assistance to those 
who hate me. You have worked against me in every way 
possible; new bethink you, was it wise?” 

“Alas, madame, I had no choice!” said Notredame 
quietly. 

“Then you have ne choice now,” she retorted, and turned 
the key. There was a succession of slight clicks. As with 
most French locks, the key turned twice, and then the lid 
of the casket lifted to her hand. 

She started slightly, staring down at the velvet lining. 
There within the casket reposed only a single paper, folded 
ever. She drew it out, opened it, and held it to the light of 
the windows. The writing was large; it was in Latin, and 
Campbell, from behind her, could see it clearly. 


Hail, Queen of France! 
Hail, Queen of France no more! 
Hail, greater than Queen, ruler supreme! 
Destiny awaits you; take it. 
Farewell. 


Catherine stared at the words. She lowered the paper; 
despite herself, she met the composed regard of Notredame 
with a troubled uncertainty. 

“Queen of France no more!” she murmured. ‘No pa- 
pers, no secrets—‘greater than Queen, ruler supreme!’ 
What is the meaning of this, Mattre Michel?” 

“I dare not presume, madame, to interpret what must 
be entirely clear to you,” he said simply. “You yourself 
are a follower of the stars, fully acquainted with them.” 

Once again she had become very pale. Her eyes glit- 
tered upon him. 

“Yes, I am a student of the stars,” she said in a low 
voice. “Queen of France no more!’ ‘That can mean only 
one thing. Are you acquainted with the prediction of 
Messer Ruggieri, my astrologer, in connection with the life 
of my husband the King?” 


“Alas, madame, I have scant knowledge of the Floren- 
tine school of judicial astrology,’ Notredame replied. 

“Indeed?” she said. ‘The horoscope of the King pre- 
dicts that his life will extend only to between forty-one and 
forty-two years!” 

Notredame bowed once more. Campbell caught a pe- 
culiar flash in his eye, and knew that his bow was de- 
signed to conceal this slight token of exultation from 
Catherine. ‘Then his voice came slowly and deliberately: 

“It should be more accurate, madame. Then it would 
predict a total of forty-one and one-quarter years, and ten 
days.” 

Upon the silence, Catherine suddenly caught her breath. 

“You don’t know what you say!” she exclaimed in a 
stifled voice. “The King’s birthday was the last day of 
March. This is the end of June, in the year 1559—” 

Sull slow, still deliberate, the calm and expressionless 
words of Notredame went on: 

“Therefore, madame, the period is at its end. The pre- 
dictions of the stars do not vary, they are not to be altered. 
It is true that the period is almost at its end; due to the 
errors of chronology covering the ten days, it is positive 
that the King will not die before the tenth of July.” 

“You say, you dare to say, that the King will die then!” 
murmured Catherine in great agitation. “You dare to 
predict his death as unalterable! Why, this is treason!” 

“No, madame; it is only my interpretation of the stars, 
which are never at fault. The most important thing is the 
fourth line of that writing beneath your hand.” 


Y degrees, the tremendously impressive manner of 
B Notredame, his unruffled urbanity and quiet force, 

had achieved its effect. Unthinkingly, Catherine 
obeyed his voice. She opened the paper and glanced at it 
again frowningly. Then she lifted her head and darted 
one keenly sudden and suspicious look at him. 

“This was done purposely!”’ she exclaimed. ‘This casket 
did not hold your papers and secrets! It held only this 
one paper, meant for my eye!” 

“True; my greatest secret. Any attempt to deceive the 
piercing intuition of Your Majesty would be quite fruit- 
less.” If the words held hidden irony, Notredame’s voice 
held none. It was bland and smooth. “Yes, I was aware 
of certain complications. So I venture to repeat those 
words before you, madame. ‘Destiny awaits you; take it!” 

Upon the room settled a troubled, uneasy, pregnant si- 
lence. Catherine’s breathing became more rapid; her 
bosom rose and fell. When she looked again at Notre- 
dame, it was in a certain awe and amazed wonder. She was 
too clever, too keen-witted, not to abandon all pretense 
now. 

“I understand, Maitre de Notredame. You have re- 
buked me; you have treated me like a child—you who have 
stood among my enemies, you who have opposed me in 
every way, you who regard me as a helpless infant—” 

“No, madame,” he dared to break in upon her, an un- 
pardonable affront. ‘Like a woman destined to be one 
of the most powerful characters in history. It is quite true 
that I have ventured to oppose you in the past; but now 
the time has come when I oppose no longer. I have been 
instructed to open your eyes, madame, to reality. I merely 
tell you that what is predestined cannot be averted. 
Whether for good or evil, there are certain things which 
you will do, and I am come to tell you what they are. Re- 
member, I am an agent only, and nothing else.” 

A slow flush crept into her cheeks. All her life she had 
been kept in subjection, despised, insulted, without the 
least influence. ‘These golden words dazzled her, and 
opened a new concept to her mind. 

Almost with a shock, Campbell abruptly realized why 
they talked so freely in his presence: They were speak- 
ing Latin. The blank features of Hamilton showed he 
did not understand this tongue, and Catherine evidently 
took for granted that Campbell was also ignorant of it. 
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“Powerful!” she repeated bitterly. ‘You forget. Even 
as Queen of France, I have no power, no friends; deadly 
foes are all around me. If this frightful pec is cor- 
rect, if the King were to die unexpectedly, then I would 
cease to hold even the title of Queen. And you have the 
impudence to predict this!” 

“I predict an even greater title for you, madame.” 
Notredame spoke with dignity. “Do you wish to hear it? 
I have not come as a false friend; in fact, between you and 
me there cannot be friendship, though there may be a 
mutual respect. If you wish me to show you the inevitable 
road to greatness, I am ready to make your way clear.” 

Catherine trembled at these words; she regarded him 
avidly, credulously—struggling against belief in him, yet 
yielding to it. She made a slight gesture, and leaned back. 

“Speak, then.” 

“At this time tomorrow, madame, the King will be 
struck down.” Notredame leaned forward, his gray eyes 
alight. ‘You will then have ten days in which to act. To 
such a woman as you, that is more than sufficient. To all 
others, his death will be unsuspected; you will have a tre- 
mendous advantage, therefore.” 

“But the new Queen of France will be Mary Stuart, who 
hates me!” 

“She does not hate you, madame; she is impetuous, but 
of a noble character. Be the first to cease hating; give her 
trust and friendship, and she will give you the same. How- 
ever, her husband is still beneath the age of majority; 
therefore, France must be ruled by a regent.” 

“And that regent would be my bitterest enemy, Guise!” 

“Who is also the bitterest enemy of the Huguenots, re- 
member. But the death of Guise is also written. And 
even before his death, you shall take the power from him.” 

“I, take his power?” She laughed mirthlessly, yet with 
fearful fascination in all that Notredame was saying. 
“What miracles, what angels, would help me do such a 
thing?” 

“Your own will and ability—the help of those who fear 
Guise—the House of Bourbon, the Prince of Conde, the 
whole growing might of the Huguenot party!” 

She started slightly. ‘Those heretics!” 

“Among them are the greatest nobles in the kingdom, 
even in your own court. Ally yourself with them. They 
prefer you to Guise. So would Elizabeth of England, so 
would Spain; you, as Regent, would be preferred to a 
powerful warrior.” 

The eyes of Catherine were alight and sparkling now. 

“Ah, what a prospect! But I can make no agreement 
with heretics.” 

“A temporary agreement need not be lasting. Think of 
the Constable, Montmorency! He will join with you 
gladly. And regard the future!” The -eloquent voice 
went on, powerful and insidious. ‘Francois the Dauphin, 
the King-to-be, is frail and will have no heirs. His brother 
is a boy of ten. Do you understand, madame? Seize the 
chance! You will be Regent for years to come! With 
your ability, you can play with these conflicting forces, 
subdue them to your will, make each of them serve you!” 
& was transfigured, flushed, excited. This glowing 

vision lifted before her eyes in all its possibilities. 

She was, after all, a Medici; she had every quality of this 
remarkable family. As she sat here now, a change came ' 
into her features. They hardened, they took on new form 
and shape and resolution. The secret strength and pur- 
pose of her character, all the greater because it had been 
nourished under oppression and subjection, suddenly 
flashed into sight. 

When she looked up again at Notredame, it was with 
the air of a different person. 

“So this paper was your greatest secret! I understand 
now, monsieur; how childish I was, to regard you as an 
enemy! But I must warn my husband, do you under- 


ATHERINE’S outstretched hands had clenched. She 


stand? It is a matter of conscience. Although he loves me 
not, although he has openly betrayed and despised me, | 
cannot let him go unwarned.” 

“Do so, madame. It will be of no avail; I have already 
warned him!” Notredame spoke with a mournful cer- 
tainty. “You well know hew headstrong he is. This is one 
of those decrees of fate which no mortal power can avert.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall warn him. And te you I give my 
thanks, my gratitude, my promise of protection, even friend- 
ship!’ She extended her hand te Netredame, who went to 
his knee and kissed her fingers. He looked up at her with 
concerned eyes. 

“Thank you, madame. As for this friend of mine, this 
young man behind you—” 

“Fear not. Go back to your inn, Maitre de Netredame: 
await there the outcome of your prediction. If it happens 
as you say, you have nothing to fear and much to hope.” 
She turned and beckoned Hamilten; she was speaking now 
in French. “Monsieur! Take care of this Scots gentle- 
man for a day or two; treat him with civility, I charge 
you.” She exchanged a swift, significant glance with Ham- 
ilton. “If certain matters turn out as I think, he is to 
be set at liberty instantly.” 

Hamilton bowed; his dark, powerful, impassive features 
showed no surprise. Campbell, however, had caught the 
interchange of glances, the swift and terrible message be- 
tween these two. He suddenly understoed that, if Notre- 
dame had won his duel of wits, this woman had none the 
less played her hand very astutely, with a depth of craft 
and deceit which no man, whether prince or prophet, could 
hope to fathom. 

She rose, and with Notredame following, left the room. 
From the adjoining chamber her voice sounded with an 
astonishing strength and decision. 

“Gentlemen, I have found Maitre de Notredame to be 
entirely innocent of any sorcery or dealings in the black 
arts, and have therefore dismissed and condemned as false 
any charges against him.” 

The pistol poked Campbell under the ear. He looked up 
to meet the darkly flaming gaze of Hamilton. 

“Get up! Damme, I don’t pretend to understand what’s 
going on; but if yeu’re set at liberty it'll be with a poniard 
planted under your rib! Treat you with civility, eh? With 
the civility you deserve, you damned Scot—and the young 
woman as well. Get up! Move! Back to your kennel, 
you rogue!” 

Perhaps Catherine had net, after all, been astonished at 
the exactness of the prediction made by Notredame; per- 
haps she had merely been afraid of his frightful knowledge. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


HROUGH a sunny afternoon destined to ring down 

the echoing corridors of time, and indeed to affect 

most vitally the entire course of the world’s history, 
the Rue St. Antoine blazed with color and rang with voices 
and trumpets and the clash of arms. 

This wide street, which separated the palace of the 
Tournelles from the house owned and occupied by Diane 
de Poitiers, had been converted into the conventional lists 
for jousting. This sport of the great was the last dying 
knell of the age of chivalry. 

Ranged along the scaffolding and boxes were princes 
and ambassadors and nobles, the highest names in France, 
the most glittering court on earth. Jewels flashed in the 
sunlight, gold and silks and rich fabrics were so common 
as to be everywhere, luxury and sumptuous display were on 
all sides. The Queens, Diane de Poitiers, all the most 
beautiful and lordly of women were here; as Queen of 
France, Catherine de Medici bestowed certain of the prizes, 
and as Queen of Scotland, Mary Stuart awarded others. 

In gilded and splendid armor, four champions defended 
themselves against all comers; they were Henri of France 
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on his noble steed Compere, the Duke de Nemours, che 
Duke de Savoy, and Francois, Duc de Guise. Each in turn 
ran against any challenger; the lances struck shield or hel- 
met and shattered. To win, the victor must bear himself 
solid as a rock against repeated shocks, and deliver shocks 
in his turn; the least yielding or clutching at the saddle- 
bow would disqualify him. Only the most expert of horse- 
men and the most powerful of athletes could bear of the 
prize. 

The King, flushed and excited, finished his turn and laid 
aside his armor. He was clad in magnificent attire of 
white silk slashed with black, the colors of Diane de Poi- 
tiers, decorated in the most superb manner with jewels and 
gold. He wore silk stockings, a custom introduced by 
Diane, and white shoes fastened with diamond buckles. 

From youth he had been accustomed to this sport of 
jousting, which he dearly loved, and it was most likely 
that he would be today’s victor. However, his courses had 
been run; now he joined Diane and her ladies, watching 
the succeeding courses with gay laughter and intent ap- 
praisal. At his post stood Montgomery, Captain of the 
Scots Guards, in full armor. He was also noted for his 
skill at jousting, but was taking no part in the day’s sport; 


he was on duty. 
M splendor of Paris, the ominous chateau of Minard 

lay hidden amid its trees and darkly silent. In the 
garden under the three apple trees, two men were pacing 
up and down, talking together. One was Hamilton, the 
other was Don Almiro de Soto. Somewhere about the 
chateau was Sir John Preble, but Coligny was gone; as a 
member of the court he was forced to attend his uncle, the 
Constable de Montmorency, at the festivities. 

“Then you’ve talked with the young woman?” Hamil- 
ton was saying. 

Don Almiro assented. 

“Yes. She was furious at her detention, naturally. Un- 
luckily, she now knows that the whole stratagem of her dis- 
missal from court fooled nobody; in fact, she seems to 
know far too much. She pierced through every proposal 
and suggestion that I made.” 

“She’s in the confidence of Mary Stuart,” said Hamilton. 

“But she has been dismissed from her service.” 

“Eh? What do you mean by that?” 

“If she disappears, no one will care. She is dangerous, 
monsieur. If set at liberty, she would know far too much 
about us, for example.” 

“The devil! I can’t keep her here. She’s no longer 
necessary to me, it seems,” Hamilton exclaimed sharply. 
“Besides, this place is only for temporary use. And you 
can’t expect me to kill a woman, Don Almiro.” 

“Certainly not,’ said the Spaniard. “We have other 
ways of handling such matters in Spain. Suppose I were 
to bring certain of my own men tonight, remove her in a 
carriage, and take her to Spain. Why not? She would go 
into a certain place of security and never come out.” 

“Oh!” said Hamilton. He pondered this suggestion for 
a moment, and his face cleared. ‘‘Yes; a good idea. We 
must certainly get rid of her. And then you'll have her 
safe, if you desire to put her to the question at any time. 
Yes, yes, an excellent plan! Do it at once, tonight.” 

“Very well,” assented the Spaniard. “First we must see 
if other things fall out as anticipated— But, look!” He 
broke off sharply, pointing. ‘Word has come from Paris! 
There is Sir John!” 

Hamilton swung around. Sir John Preble had appeared. 
He was striding rapidly toward them, but his usually af- 
fable countenance was like a thundercloud. Without a 
word he came up to them, showed a crushed paper in his 
fist, and extended it. Hamilton took it, opened it, and 
read the brief message: 

“The King has finished his courses. 
pened.” 


EANTIME, afar from the noise and gayety and 


Nothing has hap- 


A sharp oath escaped Hamilton. Sir John spoke with 
chill reproof. 

“So you have neglected nothing! So you are very certain, 
are you—” 

“I’m, going to Paris myself, now, instantly!” snapped 
Hamilton furiously. “The fools! I told them what to do 
and they were afraid to do it. I'll see that it’s done. A 
mere matter of adjusting the helmet.” 

“But the King has had his turn, according to this re- 
port!” said Sir John. 

“That, too, can be arranged,” retorted Hamilton, in pas- 
sionate fury. He strode away hastily, lifting his voice in a 
shout. ‘My horse, my horse! Do you hear? Saddle my 
horse at once, you there!” 

_ Behind him, Sir John looked at Don Almiro, who was 
worried and nervous. 

“What is there to do?” he demanded, plucking at his 
beard. 

“For you, nothing; we must wait.” The Englishman’s 
eyes flashed. “But I have a bit of business in hand. It may 
ledd to something. I’ve been thinking over this matter of 
the Scots prisoner; an idea has occurred to me. A smart 
woman, this Mary Stuart; she has the devil’s own guile!” 

“What are you going to do?” demanded Don Almiro in 
alarm. Sir John laughed and laid his finger along his 
nose, slyly exultant. 

“Wait and see, my friend! 
‘devil, eh? Wait and see!” 

All this day, Campbell had sat in his room or paced the 
dusty floor, consumed by a futile fury of expectancy. Freed 


Perhaps I’m a match for the 


of his bonds and gag, he was none the less a close prisoner, 


and his mental condition was not enviable. 

Thanks to the scene he had overheard, he was now 
aware of everything; the King was expected to die this very 
day. But he, and he alone, could surmise with dreadful 
certainty that the expectation was in some quarters an as- 
surance. That significant exchange of glances between 
Hamilton and Catherine de Medici had revealed much to 
his imagination, 

He was not, to be honest about it, particularly concerned 
regarding the King of France; but he was extremely con- 
cerned in regard to himself and his mission. This, despite 
the promise of Catherine, was vitally threatened. Hamil- 
ton’s last words to him had indicated as much. He had 
been a marked man ever since his arrival had caused the 
precipitate flight of the Earl of Arran. And if Catherine 
came to power, he could expect no mercy from the vin- 
dictive Hamilton, whose influence would be unlimited. 
N the window of his cell, when a movement below 

caught his eye. Something had appeared at the 
edge of the trees. Then it was gone. 

Curious, he looked again. Suddenly his heart leaped. 
For an instant, a dark shape came into sight, down there; 
it whisked out from among the trees and back again, but 
not before Campbell recognized it. 

“Thorn!” He cupped his hands and called from the 
window. “Thorn! D’ye hear me, old fellow? Thorn!” 

The hound remained motionless, looking up. Camp- 
bell got his arm between the iron bars and waved. Then, 
beside the dog, another figure came into his sight—the 
hobbling figure of a man leaning on a knotted staff. The 
man looked up, doffed his cap, and made a gesture of cau- 
tion, of warning. 

Campbell withdrew his arm. Angus, Black Angus of 
Kilspindie! Angus and Thorn together! Well, they could 
do him no help now, except possibly take news of his 
present plight to Notredame or to Mary Stuart. Yet, if 
Anne were here in this chateau, why were Angus and 
Thorn, who had accompanied her on her errand of mys- 
tery, at liberty? 2 

“None of it makes sense,” reflected Campbell in despair. 
“Yet the sense must be there, if I could only see it!” 


OON came and passed. Campbell was standing at 
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He went back to the window, but both Thorn and An- 
gus had disappeared. 

It was afternoon now, to judge by the sun. He was 
aware that a guard was continually stationed outside his 
door. Thus, he was not surprised when the lock grated, 
the door opened and a visitor stepped in. But he was as- 
tonished to see Sir John Preble, instead of Hamilton. 

Sir John dismissed the guard, closed the door, and came 
toward Campbell with a sparkling smile of affability. 


alone!” he exclaimed. “Of Scots extraction myself, 
I find it deplorable that you’re in this situation. 

“Your sympathy is a bit late,” said Campbell warily. 

“No doubt. But I can’t help myself. Hamilton’s just 
gone to Paris, and this has been my first opportunity of 
speech with you. Luckily, these French rascals don’t. un- 
derstand a word of English.” 

“Luckily? Why luckily?’ 

“Because I want a word or two with you which no one 
else must overhear.” 

“On what subject?” 

“That of the other letter, the real letter, given you by 
Mary Stuart.” 

Campbell felt a sharp pang of apprehension. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Sir John,” he said calmly. 

“Come, my dear fellow! You know very well,” Preble 
exclaimed with hearty amiability. “I’ve been here and 
there in my time, let me assure you. I’ve carried messages 
and I’ve intercepted them; I’ve had to use thumb-screw, 
boot and rack on recalcitrant gentlemen. I know per- 
fectly how these things are done, and after the first glance 
at this letter you carried, I divined the secret. Where’s the 
other letter?” 

“Really, Sir John, you must be out of your mind!” re- 
joined Campbell. 

The Englishman winked. 

“Not a bit of it. Now pay attention, my friend. This 
is between you and me alone! You'll profit by it, I prom- 
ise you.” Sir John spoke swiftly and earnestly. ‘“Hamil- 
ton would have you stripped and put to the torture in- 
stantly, if he suspected. But why should he suspect?” 

Relieved of his first fear lest Sir John had some positive 
knowledge, Campbell thought fast. The devil had caught 
up with him; he had to act. But with guards waiting out- 
side, this would be sheer folly. : 

“Do you expect me to credit a thing you say,” the re- 
joined, “when spies wait at the door, perhaps watch every- 
thing in this room? No, nol” 

Preble laughed. “So, then, I’m right about another let- 
ter! Where is it?” 

“Where you'll never find it, unless I reveal the secret,” 
Campbell rejoined. 

“Good. Name what you want! 
ances, freedom—” 

“First of all, safety from spies,” said Campbell. He 
spoke with a slow hesitation, as though compelled to yield 
against his will; yet he saw clearly what he must do, and 
did not shrink from it. ‘I see no reason to trust you, 
especially here and now,” he went on. “If you wish to 
discuss this matter, very well; it might be more profitable 
for me to discuss it with you than with others—” 

“It will! I can promise you as much!” exclaimed Sir 
John eagerly, 

“Then J agree; but not now—later,”” Campbell concluded. 
“Come back, say, in an hour. Dismiss the guards who are 
about the door. Let me assure myself against spies.” 

“Why, gladly!” cried Sir John. “And bring with me an 
earnest of the promised rewards, eh? I’ll do it, of course. 
And in return, my friend—your silence!” 

“Oh, I shall be discretion itself!” Campbell said gravely. 
“First, where is the young lady who is being detained here?” 

“The young lady?” Sir John looked puzzled. “Yes, I 
remember; I haven’t seen her. It’s not my affair at all, 


se A T last, my dear Glenlyon, I’m able te speak with you 


Money, rewards, assur- 


but that of Don Almiro. He has answered tor her silence; 


I think he is taking certain measures to insure it. How 
did you know about her?” 

“From Hamilton, naturally.” 

“So?” The Englishman looked thoughtful. “Why do 


you ask about her?” 

“Because | am personally interested in her.” 

The bluff features cf Sir John cleared. “I see; honestly 
said. I'll inquire about her, then, from Don Almiro. If 
you serve me, I'll be glad to serve you’ In an hour, then!” 

He saluted Campbell with a courteous bow, and de- 
parted, leaving Campbell to his surging thoughts. 

N 
A which? Too well did Campbell realize that there 
was no way to beat the devil about this bush. As 
he stood in this perplexity, a faintly familiar sound reached 
his ears. It was the peculiar whistle such as an archer used 
to warn his companions of something amiss on a night 
watch. 

Campbell darted to the window. There below him, at 
the edge of the trees, he saw the figure of Black Angus; 
but now Angus held a bow in his hand. Campbell waved 
from the opening; then he caught a gestured warning, and 
saw Angus lift the bow and notch shaft to string. 

He jumped back from the window in sharp alarm. 
What the devil was Angus up to? [hen he breathed more 
freely. If Angus were drawing bow out there in the open, 
he must be well assured what he was about. And this, after 
all, was not a castle with guards lining the wall to watch 
every approach It was a castle, true, but occupied only 
by a handful of men who paid no attention— 

The faint twang of a bowstring interrupted him. Some- 
thing fluttered at the window; it passed through, it tell 
into the room; a long shaft, with a cord fastened to it 
and trailing. 

Campbell was tempted to laugh; instead, he took hold 
of the cord and drew it in. Was Angus passing him up a 
rope? This was futile; any escape trom this room was im- 
possible. A note? Even more impossible. Angus could 
not write, and could read only scantily. He came back 
to the window and looked down. Angus had disappeared; 
but there was something heavy on the cord. He pulled it 
in and in. Something clanked against the stones. As he 
looked down, he saw Angus come into sight again with an 
imperative gesture. He understood; the cord was to be 
lowered anew. He waved assent, and Angus vanished. 

The cord came in. Another clank from the stones; then 
he had it—a sheathed rapier, to which the cord was firmly 
tied. With an exclamation of joy, Campbell seized upon 
the weapon, freed it, and slid it under his blanket. He 
tied the end of the cord to the arrow and let this go down 
again from the window. Angus came out to receive it, then 
darted back to cover. 

Campbell stood at the window, holding the cord’s end. 
No use calling; his voice might carry to other ears, and his 
words would not reach Angus. What the devil was the 
archer doing now? As though in reply to the thought, he 
appeared again and motioned. Campbell drew in on the 
cord; this time, a rope came with it, a stout hempen rope 

rovided with knots at intervals. Campbell felt his heart 
sink. Folly! The rope would do him no good whatever, 
since he was barred trom leaving by the window. 

However, he drew it in and made the upper end fast to 
the bars; and over it, to hide it from any chance sight, he 
flung his own gray cloak. Then he turned from the win- 
dow. He could not get out, and that ended it; none the 
less, he was grateful to Angus for the effort. And more, for 
the sword. The possession of this blade changed every- 
thing, made his own desperate resolve settle into cold de- 
termination, and gave him a new lease on hope. All things 
were possible now, even escape! 

He drew the rapier from its sheath—a plain weapon, but 
one of quality, good steel. He left it bared, and threw his 


hour! Destroy the letter, or carry out his purpose, 
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blanket over it again. His thought now was with Sir John 
Preble, and what lay beyond. He had been halt de- 
termined to destroy the iittle letter under his shirt, but 
now all was changed. Escape? It might yet be in his grasp, 
thanks to that rope! Yet he knew well enough that there 
could be no escape, letter or no letter, without Anne Ha- 
worth. The probability at which Sir John had hinted, 
terrified him; he knew nothing about Don Almiro de Soto, 
but— 

A sound reached him. 
approached the window. 
rose beyond the opening. 
Black Angus. 

“So ye would not give me a hand!’ grunted Angus, grip- 
ping the bars. 

“Good Lord, man!” Campbell tairly gasped. “I never 
dreamed you were coming up! Here. give me your hand! 
And in broad daylight too, you madman!” 

“Losh, it’s safe enough; there’s not a soul on this side the 
house,” said Angus, panting more than a little. He wedged 
a foot into the embrasure, clung to Campbell, and rested, 
peering into the chamber. “Where's Anne Haworth?” 

“I don’t know. Somewhere in the place.” 

“I came to find her, and found you instead. That’s 
Thorn’s doing. I escorted her on an errand and she did 
not come back; we followed her here, later. Help me in!” 

“You can’t get in, nor | out,” said Campbell desperately. 
“It’s no use, Angus!” 

“Faint words,” said Angus, with a grunt. “My legs are 
bad, but my arms are good and my head better. So I can’t 
get in? If that’s wine you’ve got on the table, Ill get in, 
spite of Satan himself! Ha! I see a way! Let go, now; 
let me loose, I say! When I’m past, draw in the rope and 
leave it, so nobody will see it dangling. We may need it 
again.” 

While he spoke, Angus began to exert himself. Over 
his shoulders were tied his bow and quiver; notwithstand- 
ing this handicap, the enormous strength of his arms be- 
came evident. Inch by inch, he passed from the sight of 
Campbell, working his way upward above and past the 
window, obviously making for the platform or roof of the 
squat tower. 

Campbell dared not breathe or speak; he was tense with 
dread expectation, lest at any instant the archer lose foot- 
ing or hand-grip and plunge downward. The stones 
scraped; nothing happened. Presently the hoarse but 
cautious voice of Angus reached him: 

“In with the rope, man! All’s well.” 

The rope came in and was piled in the window em- 
brasure, and the cloak flung over it. Scarcely was this 
done when Campbell caught a scurry of sound from over- 
head, and the trapdoor in the ceiling came partly open. 

“Shall I throw it back?” demanded Angus. 

“Yes—no, no! Wait!” cried Campbell in sudden acute 
dismay. A sound of voices came at his room door, and he 
remembered Sir John. “Down with it, quickly! Some- 
one’s here!” 


He turned his head; he rose and 
To his amazement, something 
It was the head and torso of 


lower. Angus had inserted something to hold it up a 
space, that he might hear what happened below. 

Campbell swung around and darted to the couch and 
stood there, as his door was opened. The door was flung 
wide. Sir John Preble stood laughing; looking past him, 
Campbell saw the guards disappearing along the corridor. 

‘Well, the time is up and the afternoon wasting to its 
close!” exclaimed the Englishman, stepping into the room. 
“I’m keeping my promise; the men are gone Come and 
see for yourself that there are no spies.” 

“I don’t doubt you,” Campbell torced himself to say. 
It had to be done; there was no other way, yet he hated the 
prospect with all his heart. Sweat gathered on his cheeks. 

“Oh, I’m competent to take care of any trouble,’ said 
Sir John coolly, clapping hand to sword-hilt, as though 


sk trapdoor lowered again; but it did not entirely 


sensing the very thoughts of the prisoner. “But unfor- 
tunately that rascal Don Almiro suspects something. The 
accursed Spaniard has been eying me and pulling at his 
beard. He speaks English, too, so we’d best be about our 
business.” 

“So we had,” said Campbell, wondering that his own 
words came so coolly “Shut the door, then. Did you find 
where the lady is kept?” 

“Damme, I did not!’ With an air of surprised recol- 
lection, Sir John closed the door and came across to the 
table. “I forgot all about it. But I didn’t forget this.” 
He held up a heavy purse and clinked it. “Gold, ruddy 
gold, my friend! The promised matter of rewards. Now, 
was my guess a true one to the mark?” 

“Aye, it was,” Campbell confessed. : 

The ruddy features beamed. “Ha! I said well, eh? And 
you've another letter from Mary Stuart?” 

“Yes,” said Campbell. 

“Then let’s have it.” 

Campbell cast a glance at the closed door. He stooped, 
and from beneath his blanket slid out the naked sword. 

“Too good was your guess, too straight to the mark,” he 
said quietly. “I’m sorry, Sir John Preble; I’ve no choice 
now. I’ve a steel shirt and a steel sword, to be honest with 
you, and you know too much.” 

Preble stepped back a pace. 

“The devil!” he exclaimed. His tace changed; on the in- 
stant he became hard, cold, deadly. Campbell was between 


him and the door. “You fool! Will you force me to kill 
you?” 
“No. You've forced me to kill you.” 


Slowly, guardedly, Sir John drew his sword from the 
scabbard. ‘“This is passing strange, my friend,” he said. 
“Where got you steel shirt and sword, eh? I honor you tor 
the courtesy of warning me, but—” 

In the very act of speaking, with no look or motion to 
put his victim on guard, he leaped and struck like a viper 


uncoiling to the mark, 
| bell unawares. Nothing could avoid that sword- 
thrust, aimed at his throat. 

Sir John had acted well; but as he sprang, his empty 
sheath caught against the edge of the table. It was the 
merest trifle and could not spoil his intent; but it did serve 
to deflect his thrust. Instead of driving into Campbell’s 
throat, the rapier darted full weight against his chest. The 
steel bent almost double, the impact knocked him back- 
ward a pace; but the hidden steel shirt saved his life. 

A cry of furious dismay burst from the Englishman. He 
recovered and thrust again; this trme, Campbell’s blade 
flickered. Steel clashed. Sir John in his turn was caught 
off guard. The Scot, seemingly so laggard, erupted in a 
sudden dazzling burst of agility, too swift for eye to follow. 
Before the combat really began, it was ended. 

True, Campbell received an ugly slash across the neck; 
but his own sword was driven through and through the 
Englishman, and Campbell wrenched it clear amid a 
spurt of crimson. 

Sir John Preble stood motionless tor an instant. Then 
the sword dropped from his hand and clattered on the 
boards; he pressed his palm against the reddening gash and 
stared at Campbell with widening eyes of terror and reali- 
zation. 

“Why, you damned Scot!” he ejaculated, in utter sur- 
prise. Campbell stood poised, suspecting some trick, but 
there was none. 

Sir John groped tor the table with outstretched hand. 
Campbell came to him, gripped the agonized fingers, and 
in two staggering steps Sir John gained the couch. He 
sank down upon it, still clutching his breast. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


HE lightning plunge of man and steel caught Camp- 
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“You—you’ve done it!” he gasped. His face changed, 
relaxed, smoothed out. The ghost of a smile touched his 
lips, and he sank back. . 

Campbell dashed wine into the pewter cup and held it 
to the Englishman’s lips. Sir John gulped at it. 

“Thanks, friend,” he said. “A true knight, a very 
worthy gentleman. . What a fool 1 was! The green 
fields of Norfolk, the long waters of the Broads glinting in 
the sunset—” 

His voice failed. Campbell leaned over. 


“I’m sorry, Sir John Preble,” he said quietly. “Truly 
sorry. It had to be done.” 
“Faith, I asked for it! So it’s come at last!” And with 


the words, Sir John smiled again weakly. “The sunset’s 
darkening. My ring— ‘Tell her, Agnes Preble—behind the 
church at Norfolk—the brown house. ... Good or bad, 
I’ve lived for her. Send her my ring and she’ll know.” 

“It shall be done, upon my honor,” said Campbell. 

Sir John looked up at him, started to smile, and stopped. 
His hand fell away from the wound and blood gushed, and 
he sighed softly as he died. 


FTER a moment Campbell leaned torward, picked up 

A the limp nand, and from its finger twisted the gold 

circlet. As he slipped it on his own finger, he was 

aware of a creak and a slam above; the trapdoor fell wide 
open, and the face of Angus looked down. 

“I was ready to finish him at need, but things were too 
spry for me,” said Angus. “He made a good end, con- 
sidering he was an Englishman; a pity to waste so much 
wine, though. Here, take it! I’m coming down.” 

Campbell took the extended bow, and Angus followed 
it, holding by his hands and dropping to the floor. He 
stood up grimacing and rubbing his thighs. 

“That’s bad for these hurt pins,” said he. “I’ll never get 
over that wound in St Mesmin’s wood; it tore and ripped 
my leg-muscles. Ha, the wine! Tell me what you know 
about Lady Anne. I had to go with her in haste and 
haven’t caught my breath since.” 

“Where’s Thorn?” asked Campbell. 
ered the bottle to reply. 

“Down below among the trees, on guard. I’ve got three 
horses waiting there.” 

Campbell told what he knew of Anne, which was nothing 
very definite. Black Angus finished the bottle, set it down, 
wiped his lips on his cuff, and shook his head. 

“Our work’s cut out for us. If you could drop down the 
rope and go, that’s one thing. But we must find her. 
Hello, what’s this?) Money?’ He gripped the purse on the 
table. 

“Leave it,” said Campbell. 

“I will not!” Angus promptly pocketed it. “If you’ve no 
use for it, I have. Why were you so set on killing this 
Englishman?” 

Campbell told him. and showed him the little letter on 
the chain. 

“If I go down, take it to the Regent, or destroy it.” 

“Belike. But if you’re down, where’ll I be?” Angus 
deftly strung his bow, tested the string with his thumb, 
and nodded. ‘‘Now what? We've a rope, and it’ll reach 
from the roof above to the ground. Stool on table, and we 
can get up to the roof. There’s the way out; but where's 
Anne?” 

“That’s the rub,” said Campbell. 
And there are men about.” 

Angus, looking unlike himself with the shaggy grizzled 
beard gone, scratched his head thoughtfully Sunset, the 
late sunset of midsummer, had filled the room with glory 
through the opening above; now it began to fade. 

Black Angus lifted his head as though to speak, but 
suddenly checked himself. He touched the arm of Camp- 
bell and pointed to the door. Looking, Campbell saw it 
move slightly and silently. Someone was outside, listening, 
trying the door. 


Black Angus low- 


“We must find her. 


With a gesture of caution, Campbell went to it and 
cocked his ear against the crack. No steps, no voices; 
merely a sound of heavy breathing. Not the guards, then. 
Who? More gentle pressure, and the door opened in a 
jot further, against Campbell. 

“Sir John!” said a voice. “Are you there, Sir John?” 

Campbell managed a crude imitation of the hearty tones 
of Sir John Preble. 

“Who is it?” he said. ‘Oh, come in, come in!” 

HE door was pushed open; into the room came a tall 

man in a Spanish cape and with a black beard. The 

cape gave Campbell the clue—the unknown Don AlI- 
miro! He pushed the door shut quickly and stepped in 
front of it. 

‘Welcome, Don Almiro,” he said grimly. 

The Spaniard looked at him, looked at the dead man, 
looked at the burly Angus, and turned deathly pale. 

“Diable!” he croaked, and swiftly crossed himself. 

Angus laughed. “Not a bit of it, my friend! The devil 
comes from below. I came from above—you see!” He 
pointed with his bow to the trapdoor. 

Don Almiro glanced about and knew himself trapped. 

“Well? You wanted Sir John? There he is.”” With his 
sword, Campbell pointed to the couch. “What do you 
want with him?” 

Stammering, incoherent words came to the lips of the 
Spaniard, who was quick enough to recognize the former 
captive. A drop of blood fell from Campbell’s sword- 
point at his feet, and he shrank back. i 

“Mercy!” he begged, finding tongue at last. “Mercy! 
Do not kill me!” 

“Where are the guards?” demanded Campbell. 

“J—I sent them away. Downstairs.” 

“Excellent! Well, Don Almiro, I’ve no intention of kill- 
ing you,” rejoined Campbell, with shrewd judgment of his 
man. “That is, if you talk freely and speak the truth. 
You’ve no sword, I perceive.” 

“None,” said Don Almiro, taking courage. He pushed 
back his flat Spanish cap and looked Campbell in the eyes. 

“Very well. Tell me where the young lady is kept.” 

“What young lady, monsieur?” 

Being almost totally in the dark, Campbell pretended 
to know everything. 

“Pardieu! The young lady who brought you a message 
from the Queen Dauphine, and who is detained here, and 
whom you expect to spirit away to Spain tonight!” As he 
spoke, Campbell lifted his sword slightly. With an air of 
hauteur, Don Almiro whipped his cloak around him, for- 
getting that a moment previously he had been begging for 
mercy. 

“Do you threaten a hidalgo of Spain, monsieur? I am 
not your enemy; I bear you no ill will. The young lady 
of whom you ask is in a room down the corridor and to 
the right.” 

“Which room is it?’ demanded Campbell, as though 
knowing the place intimately. 

“The one beside the little stairs, monsieur, that descend 
to the courtyard. Not the large stairs, the small ones,” 
said Don Almiro loftily. 

Campbell smiled. ‘I see. And you have sent the guards 
downstairs to the courtyard. And Hamilton has not yet 
returned from Paris. And darkness is rapidly falling.” 

“There’s half an hour or more yet of daylight,” ex- 
claimed Angus. “That is, outside!” 

“Then make the most of it and prepare your way down,” 
said Campbell. “We'll certainly have to use it; we can’t 
hope to fight our way out with Anne. Meantime, I’ll con- 
verse with this gentleman.” 

He smiled again at Don Almiro, who eyed him with 
uncertainty and began to pluck nervously at his beard. 
Then he put his hand beneath his cloak. 

“If money,” he began, ‘will be of interest to you, mon- 
sieur—” 


“It will not,” said Campbell abruptly. Angus, who had 
fallen to work, flung a word at him. 

“T’ll watch the don. You get your slashed neck tied up.” 

Campbell retreated to the door, put down his sword, and 
taking out his kerchief began to bandage the slash across 
his neck. It was in no way serious, but was still bleeding 
and had begun to hurt abominably. Don Almiro remained 
motionless, his crafty eyes on Campbell. 

“Tam not an enemy, monsieur,” he repeated. 

“So you said before. In a moment you'll precede me 
out and show me the lady’s room.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said the Spaniard, accom- 
panying the words with a bow. 

Meantime, Black Angus had freed the rope and tossed 
it up through the open trap to the roof above. Pulling 
the table beneath the opening, he planted the stool upon 
it, and stepped up. Seeing that Campbell had bound up 
his neck and held his sword again, he put out his arms 
and pulling himself up to the roof, vanished. 

“I was a blasted fool!” came his voice after a moment. 
“Here’s a ladder.” 

He began to lower a ladder of stout timber, got it clear 
of table and stool, and then descended it. He grimaced 
again and rubbed his thighs. 

“It’s hell to be lame, Malcolm!” he said. 

“You're better off than Lochiel or Long John Forbes,” 
rejoined Campbell. 

“What’ll we do with the don, here?” 

“Lock him up and leave him unharmed.” 

“So?” Angus eyed the Spaniard. “Men who pay spies 
have fat purses.” 

“Unharmed, I said; and we’re not thieves.” 

Don Almiro bowed. “My honor, gentlemen,” he said 
grandly, “bids me inform you that I speak English.” 

“I knew it already,” said Campbell. “Ready? Then 
lead the way, and my sword will be close to your ribs. You 
may stay here if you like, Angus; I’l] bring her back.” 

Black Angus grunted something and picked up his bow. 
He had unbent it; now he put his knee to it and snapped 
the bowstring into place again. 

Campbell went to the door, opened it, glanced outside 
and saw no one. 

“Come along, Don Almiro. Lead me to her room, and 
produce the key.” 

The Spaniard stalked out, wrapped in his cloak and 
dignity. 

“There is no key,” he replied. 
side. You shall see.” 

Campbell followed him closely. Glancing back, he saw 
that Angus was coming after them at a limp, but paid him 


little heed. 
H 
A ahead. The fork was only a short passage going to 
the top of a small circular stairway, guarded by a 
high iron banister with ornamental post. These stairs 
gained the courtyard by a short cut. 

“There is the room.” Don Almiro nodded at a door 
halfway to the stairhead. Here in the interior of the 
chateau it was growing dark, although an embrasure on 
the left side, opening above the courtyard, let in light 
from the east. A heavy bar showed across the door. 

“Very well. Have the kindness to lift out the bar,” 
directed Campbell. 

Don Almiro complied, lifting the wooden bar from its 
hasps and leaning it against the wall. Campbell came to 
the door and knocked. He caught the voice of Anne Ha- 
worth from within the room— 

The hand of the Spaniard slid from beneath his cloak, 
holding a long poniard. He sprang upon Campbell, strik- 
ing with his full weight, driving home the poniard in a 
deadly blow between the shoulders. The shock, the im- 
pact, crushed Campbell forward against the door; but the 
slender poniard shivered into flinders against the shirt of 


“Only a bar on the out- 


EAD was a fork in the corridor, which went straight 


steel links. One gasp escaped Don Almiro; then he hurled 
himself at the stairs. 

A bowstring twanged sharply. Campbell heard a 
“whirr!’ in the air, a crash from the direction of the stairs, 
and the exultant tones of Black Angus from behind: 

“I feared as much; well, /e wore no shirt of mail, at all 
events! Hurt, Malcolm?” 

Campbell gained his feet, knocked breathless but un- 
hurt. Don Almiro lay huddled at the stairhead, against 
the iron post, and Angus darted toward him with a grunt. 

“Through him as if he were a cornsack, and never a 


squeak out of him!” 
J he clear forgot Angus and all besides, as she cried 
out in bewildered recognition. 

They were holding each other’s hands, both of them 
laughing and talking at once, when Black Angus darted 
into the doorway. 

“Ha, my lady! 
lose, Malcolm; look alive! 
a clutter of hoofs!” 

Someone just arrived! 
the memory of Hamilton. 

“Where’s the Spaniard?” 

“Oh, the don’s guarding the stairs,” said Angus, and 
winked jovially as he slapped his girdle. “He’s safe.” 

Campbell thrust Anne toward him. 

“Take her, quickly! Off, Anne, off with him, and ques- 
tions later! Explain as you go, Angus, and get her started 
down. I'll be along. Quickly!” 

Breathless, Anne caught the hand of Black Angus and 
was whisked into the passage. 

Campbell stooped and picked up his sword. Hamil- 
ton, eh? Despite the impetuous anger that gripped at 
him, there was too much at stake to indulge any ‘craving 
for vengeance now. Let the man go! Killing was grue- 
some work, needless fighting was folly and madness. 

Out in the passage he glanced at the stairhead, startled, 
then relaxed. Black Angus had recovered his arrow, but 
Don Almiro must have perished instantly. Now he stood 
there in a ghastly simulacrum of life, leaning against the 
iron post,—in fact, tied to it,—the Spanish cloak wrapped 
around him, his flat Spanish hat pulled low. Angus had 
taken time to indulge his ghastly fancy. 

Campbell turned toward the corridor and the squat tow- 
er-room—then halted, not at the medley of voices from 
the courtyard, but at the sound of feet scraping on the 
round stairway close at hand. Then at a voice, Hamilton’s 
voice, piercing up at him.... Not at him, either! 

“So there you are! They said I’d find you at the tower. 
Sir John too, eh? News for both of you, great news!” The 
lusty voice rang with excitement. ‘I told you the fools 
had bungled it, and so they had! D’ye hear me, De Soto?” 

Hamilton went into a burst of laughter. He was on the 
stairs—close, ascending! Campbell wanted to turn and run 
for it, but something rooted him here, listening. 

“Does it paralyze you to hear that a king is dead, my 
dear don? You should have been there. ‘One joust more!’ 
he cried out. Insisted on it; forced Montgomery, the cap- 
tain of his guard, to go into the lists with him; he was 
mad for it! Someone had told him that Montgomery was 
the best horseman present. They rode, they struck fair— 
and the visor of the King’s helmet was unfastened. D’ye 
understand? The lance splintered and went into him, 
under the visor. And the Queen fainted dead away, the 
sly puss— Here, De Soto, what’s wrong with you?” 

Hamilton was but six feet away, pulling at the sagging 
figure. Campbell saw him, yet could not move. The 
King dead or dying... . 

In a flash, Hamilton saw him standing there; then the 
body of the Spaniard collapsed and went tumbling down 
the stairs, and Hamilton was dashing upward, sword out 


UST then the door opened, and Campbell saw Anne 
Haworth staring at him, questioning and alarmed; and 


Well met!” he exclaimed. “No time to 
Someone’s just arrived with 


Across Campbell’s brain flashed 
He swung around swiftly. 


and a shout of half-comprehension wn his lips. He was in- 
deed far swifter to act than was Campbell. 

So Hamilton gained the stairhead, and flung himself 
like a madman upon Campbell. The King dead, the blow 
struck, the prophecy sustained! Only at the clash of steel 
did Campbell waken to life, and then he had all the dis- 
advantage of the defensive. He was beaten back and 
back, past the room door. With incredible agility Ham- 
ilton pressed the attack, sword in one hand, poniard in the 
other, his features a mask of convulsive fury and hatred. 

Campbell was done for, he felt. Instead of one hard- 
driving purpose occupying him, his mind was split in dif- - 
ferent directions: Anne Haworth and the rope, the dead 
or dying King, Don Almiro tumbling down the stairs. 
That frightful demoniac face in front of him, blazing at 
him, blasting oaths at him, seemed to sap nerves and 
strength. He parried cut and slash and thrust mechanical- 
ly, yielding and falling back as he fought. Feet were scrap- 
ing the stairs, voices were rising in hot haste— 

He stumbled against the wooden bar that the Spaniard 
had left leaning on the wall, lost balance and pitched side- 
ways. At the same instant, the men from the stairway came 
leaping forward, crowding one another to get at him. 

The shock of that headlong fall released something in 
him. Perhaps the blow from that Spanish dagger be- 
tween his shoulders had jangled his nerve-controls; he 
never knew. With swords cutting and slashing at him, 
with Hamilton above him and thrusting down, he was 
abruptly transformed into a rolling, thrashing madman. 
Suddenly he was himself again, the trained border fighter, 
coolest and most capable when death was closest upon him. 

A Béarnais screamed to the slash of steel; another ca- 
romed blindly into Hamilton; among them upleaped the 
catlike figure, stabbing and slashing. They broke away. 
He was clear of them; he was leaping at Hamilton, batter- 
ing him back, out of the little passage and into the corri- 
dor where daylight still lingered. 

Now it was Hamilton who yielded and gave desperate 
ground, who saw the cruel glitter of death striking hard 
at him. Frantically he fought against its touch; he was 
wounded, and again; blood sprang on his cheek, on his 
shoulder. Sobbing for breath as he fought, old dust eddy- 
ing up from the ancient boards under the hammering feet, 
Hamilton retreated more rapidly. 

From behind, someone stumbled forward with a long 
lance and the point thrust heavily against Campbell’s back. 
The steel links sent it sliding away. Campbell swung 
about and his sword caught the man who held the lance, 
caught him between ear and shoulder in one slashing cut 
that dropped him above his lance. Then Campbell was 
hammering again at Hamilton, driving him ever backward. 


EHIND Hamilton appeared the half-open doorway of 
B the tower room. Campbell could see the room was 
empty; the ladder leading to the opening above was 
empty. With the blade of Campbell flickering and cutting 
at him, Hamilton backed into the doorway, backed into the 
room. He struck against the table. Not daring to take 
his eyes from the grim and deadly features of Campbell, 
he reached out with his left hand and shoved the table 
from him, hard. 

The table was a heavy one. It overturned at this 
frenzied shove, and fell against the lower end of the couch. 
Campbell set foot on the empty wine-bottle and it rolled 
under his weight. He was flung off-balance and came down 
on one knee; his sword struck the floor and was dashed 
from his hand. 

“Ha!” panted Hamilton exultantly, and darted in with 
a slash as swift and deadly as a lightning-bolt, designed to 
finish the helpless, groping man with one stroke. 

Then a terrible and unforeseen thing happened. 

Movement had been rapid; it was only an instant since 
Hamilton had pushed the table away. Dislodged by the 
shock of the table against the couch, the body of Sir John 


Preble toppled limply forward and tumbled to the floor, 
the arms outstretched wide, across Hamilton’s feet. 

The latter caught the motion and leaped aside, in the 
act of striking. He changed the direction of his blow 
from Campbell to the thing clutching at him; only as the 
sword drove home, did he see what this thing was, and 
whom it was. A wild, choking cry of horror and recogni- 
tion burst from him. 

That instant meant death or life. Without even com- 
prehending what had happened, Campbell’s groping fin- 
gers found his sword-hilt, and he thrust forward desperately 
as he came to his feet. .. . The sword was jerked from his 
grip, for the blade was through Hamilton’s body. Hamil- 
ton was gripping at it and staggering away. 

Campbell flung himself at the ladder, conscious of men 
at the door behind him. Whether Hamilton lived or 
died, he cared not. He hauled himself frantically up the 
rungs and came to the roof above, and stepped off the lad- 
der; with a heave, he had it up, hauling it away from the 
clutching hands below. Gasping cool air into his pound- 
ing lungs, he gripped the trapdoor and threw it shut. 

Now haste was most desperately imperative; they would 
be up and after him in no time, and his weapon was gone. 
He saw the rope knotted stoutly to the stones at one side, 
darted to it, and somehow got himself over the edge. A 
shout of encouragement came from below. 

How he thanked heaven for those blessed knots in the 
rope! Without them, he would have been lost. Twice 
they saved him as his hands slipped. He lowered him- 
self as fast as he dared, trying to get his feet about the 
rope, but trying in vain. Down and down— Ah! 

A burst of excited voices reached him. He looked up- 
ward and saw figures there against the darkening sky. Des- 
perately he lowered himself, then felt the rope give, and 
give again. Knives were hacking at it. A frantic hoarse 
cry burst from him. 

Like an echo of his cry, came the angry vibrant twang 
of a bowstring. Something hovered against the sky and 
came plunging down, straight at him, brushing past him, 
a wailing scream on its lips. The scream ended abruptly 
and terribly. ... Then suddenly the rope gave entirely. 
Campbell felt himself falling; everything ended in a crash 


that brought darkness. 
( to the touch of a warm tongue on his face, to the dog- 

smell of Thorn joyously nuzzling and sniffing him. 
His hand found the dog and he heard the voice of Black 
Angus: 

“Didn’t fall too far. Struck on the body of this French- 
man; my arrow’s broken, plague take it! Quick with the 
horses, lass!” 

“I’m coming, I’m coming!’ That was Anne Haworth’s 
voice; he thrilled to it. Then he felt strong hands under 
his shoulders. 

“Up, Malcolm! Up and away, d’ye hear? Up!” 

He came lurching to his feet, coughing and panting and 
exhausted, while Angus steadied him. Dark shapes came 
crashing around; horses. Thorn was leaping upon him; 
Anne Haworth was touching him, pulling at his shoulder. 

His senses cleared, his blurred vision came to focus. 
With the help of Angus, he got astride a saddle and 
straightened up. 

“Where to now?” cried Angus, scrambling into the sad- 
dle at his side. “Paris?” 

“Paris? Nol’? Campbell found voice with a burst of 
words. “Paris be damned! Out and away, away from all 
this! To Scotland!” 

“Aye,” said Black Angus. “Scotland it is, then; ride for 
it, and devil take the hindmost! D’ye hear, lass?” 


AMPBELL wakened to eager whines and whimpers, 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


er things, as the King of France lay dying? 

There the account ends, indeed, but there the story 
could not end except upon a false note; lor hardly a rood 
of Scots ground but fell into a growing welter of blood and 
tears, in those darkening days. 

France, even amid the descending agony of civil war and 
devastation, had its peaceful happy spots such as Provence, 
or the court where the Queen-mother Catherine came to 
power and mastery. But Scotland had none. 

Here Scot and Frenchman and Englishman battled one 
against another; here clan fought savagely against clan, 
religion against religion, brother against brother, with 
unending fury, until her very Queen was handed over to 
the headsman’s ax. Nothing in all Scotland remained 
stable or secure; on every side was black treachery. 

Thus the chronicler seeking the record of Malcolm 
Campbell must wait until by chance—or destiny—certain 
scraps of information came into his hands. 

One of these scraps occurs in the “Book of Heresies,” 
wherein Sieur Florimond de Guisbert battled with his pen 
all the hosts of evil. He mentions among other things the 
appearance of Satan himself near Garde in Provence, the 
fiend there taking the shape of a monstrous black beast like 
a dog, of no known breed. This creature would have been 
burned alive by certain peasants, except that he was rescued 
by the well-known magician Nostradamus, who was thus 
proven to serve Satan and the black art of sorcery. 

This beast, clearly, must have been the Irish wolfhound 
Thorn. But how came Thorn into Provence? The obvi- 
ous clue occurs in one of the epistles of Caesar de Notre- 
dame, author of the famed ‘‘Histoire de Provence,’’ where 
we find the words: 

“I well remember how in the lifetime of my father, 
Maitre Michel of blessed memory, a worthy knight of Scot- 
land came and settled near Garde in our country. He and 
his lady were intimate friends of my father and I have fre- 
quently scen them at our house in Salon. They had many 
relics of the unhappy lady Mary Stuart, formerly for a 
brief space Queen of France.” 

And finally we have a still more direct clue from the 
very hand of Nostradamus himself. At least it was found 
among some of the Notredame papers, which came into 
the possession of his self-styled “intimate friend” Chavigny 
—that Chavigny who was in reality a mere passing ac- 
quaintance, and who published an inaccurate life of the 
great physician for his own profit. 

This fragmentary letter, or rough draft, he did not pub- 
lish, because its crabbed Latin was obscure and lacked ex- 
planation or signature. However, it fits very well as the 
capstone to this chronicle, whose readers may not find it 
so obscure or worthless after all. It reads: 

“T am glad you are near me again. I am glad Glenlyon 
finds peace in Provence, this land of sleeping-spells. . . . 
Yes, I concealed my meanings with astrology; it was my 
way, and it paid. There are many who consider my proph- 
ecies but the fantastic ideas of a writer; yet much soon 
will be as I saw through the visions of those years. 

“You also have the gift of vision; as one man on earth 
sees great wealth, another a great city arise, and another 
may be content to see the fulfillment of what talents God 
entrusted to him. To each of us his own work... . 

“I could look ahead; now it is backward they see. But 
they and I and you alike see three things that are imper- 
ishable in this world or the next—fidelity and honor and 
toleration. Today or yesterday or tomorrow, those who 
battle against these verities and attempt to dishonor them, 
shall pass into oblivion as the snows of May melt and run 


G exiting, With Mary Stuart now looking to great- 


“Yes!” responded Anne. “I’m with you! Scotland! into rivulets and are gone. Three words, in whatever 
Scotland!” tongue they be written, hold the mystery and truth of 
And hoofs clattered down the night. existence: Give and Take! Adieu.” 
THE END 
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F (San’t Cforget 


An old suard Blue Book writer gives us a fine book of wartime experiences. 


by 


HE Army was on the march 

—a gay, well-equipped, well- 

set-up, well-disciplined army 

that kept its distances and 
road intervals and swung along at in- 
credible speed—an army of veterans. 
And always it moved northward and 
eastward pressing on swiftly and cager- 
ly toward the front.... For tonight 
the Fuehrer of Wilhelmstrasse was go- 
ing to attack, ... 

I decided to run along to Holland 
and see what I could see. . . .- 

I got out of Luxembourg City about 
noon that day in the middle of a fine 
rain that was mixed with wisps of fog 
and I looked forward to a wet ride up 
through the Ardennes with or without 
the competition of the German Army. 
There wasn’t much argument at the 
frontier but plenty of trouble was 
waiting in Arlon.... : 

The traffic police came and then the 
metropolitan police and the military 
and more military. They looked at 
every paper in my possession down to 
my French driver’s license. And it 
was with ill-humored reluctance that 
they finally sent me on my way about 
three o’clock. I was still peevish about 
it when I got free of the town and onto 
the back road that led northward 
toward Dinant. There a soiled but 
cheerful captain of the military police 
flagged’ me down for investigation. 
What I thought must have been in my 
face. 

“What’s the matter?” he wanted to 
know, and IJ told him. I said, quite 
properly, that a real spy wouldn’t 
be foolish enough to go blundering 
through a fools’ field-day like Arlon. 
He’d be a native of the country with 
his papers in order and probably a 
seat in parliament. And the captain 
laughed as he handed back the pass- 
port. 

“You don’t know how right you are 
about that,” he said. “If there was a 
spy in Arlon he’d be pushing in trying 
to examine your papers.” ... 

There was plenty of encouragement 
in this conversation, not because of his 
words but because of his obvious faith. 
, Ido not believe Hitler is going to 
attack us today, monsieur,” he said. 
“On the other hand there is no good 
reason to say that he will not. Maybe 
he will. And when he does we shall 


ROBERT 


cut him to pieces. We shall not need 
the aid of the French and the English 


this time, monsieur. We shall be able 
to do it ourselves.” 

“IT hope you're right,” I said. “I 
think you are.” And I meant it.... 

The drizzle had worked into an in- 
termittent rain before I was well out 
of Arlon. In the gloom it was impos- 
sible to see much of the road. In the 
thin mud it was almost impossible to 
steer. That is why the trip through 
the dynamite traps was enough to gray 
the hair of anybody who had any hair 
to gray. 

‘These traps were set approximately 
every kilometer along the highway 
from Arlon almost into Brussels. They 
were land mines placed with the in- 
tention of destroying the road if neces- 
sary to halt the advance of mechanized 
infantry, tractor-drawn artillery and 
tanks. Most of them seemed to have 
been set in place within the preceding 
few hours. 

I'd been driving along for about an 
hour before I found out about these 
things. I noticed from time to time 
trenches cut into the pavement from 
midline to shoulder and filled up again 
as if somebody had laid a gas main 
halfway across the road. There was 
always a man with a bayonet signaling 
you to reduce speed when you came 
to these things. At the first one I came 
down to about five miles an hour and 
then started to drive straight across 
the furrow when the sentry yelled at 
me. I backed up and drove around, 
still trying to figure out why he had 
seemed so apoplectic. At the second 
one the syrupy mud had been more 
generously applied to the surface than 
usual and, though I knew enough to 
steer around the break, I could do 
nothing to prevent skidding into it. 
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My rear wheels began to slue around, 
very slowly but surely. And again the 
sentry yelled. I stopped. Some sol- 
diers came and pushed me forward 
along the clear side of the road until I 
had passed the mud coating. They 
continued to yammer to one another 
in great indignation as I drove on. 

The third one gave me an inkling 
of what the trouble was. This little 
bunker was at a crossroad on which, as 
I arrived, the right of way belonged 
to a regiment of 155-millimeter long 
rifles. “The colonel in command of the 
column had alighted and was study- 
ing the best technique for turning 
tractors, guns and supply trucks off the 
crossroad and onto the main highway. 
I got out beside him and saw that the 
delay had been caused by the mud 
barrier. 

“They had no business to put it so 
close to the turn,” the colonel de- 
clared. “Whoever heard of such stu- 
pidity? Dig it up.” 

But the sentry, though obviously 
sympathetic, was under other orders. 

“T wouldn’t know how to go about 
digging it up, sir,” he said. “I don’t 
know where it is. And I'd be afraid to 
touch that string....” I looked over 
his shoulder and got the point. The 
string was a thread set up on tooth- 
picks—or twigs not much bigger—along 
the top of the filled trench. I thought 
at the time that it looked as if some- 
body had been trying to lay a plumb 
line on a grave. Nobody explained 
the mechanism of the gadget to me 
then or since but I think I understood 
the principle. The string was under 
slight tension with one end of it hold- 
ing back the trigger on a land mine. 
If you broke the string you released the 
trigger. But you probably wouldn’t 
know anything about that.... 

All the time until I finally came into 
Brussels near midnight I traveled with 
the army that night. I was a little sur- 
prised at it. The military police might 
easily and with full justification have 
shunted me into a ditch and left me 
there until the army had gone by. I 
might well have spent the remainder 
of a cold, wet miserable holiday in a 
remote corner of the Ardennes, without 
food, without blankets.... I had an 
idea that maybe if the army had taken 
over the roads in some other country 


such as, say, the United States, civilian 
trafic would very likely have to go 
somewhere else.... But here I got my 
place on the highway along with the 
cannons and tanks and camions and, 
save for delays at the numerous traps 
and chicanes, made decent progress. 

It was a good army. I still think so, 
though they say it cracked up under 
the first impact and dumped what then 
was left of the war into the laps of the 
reluctant French. There is something 
about good armies that hangs over 
them like an aura, indescribable, inde- 
finable. It’s a species of mutuality 
like that of a major league infield; 
‘without it, no matter how good your 
individual units you haven’t got a 
thing. With it you need no prima 
donnas. And, whatever it is, it went 
with the Belgian armies that night. ... 


WAS assigned to the French Army. 

Recently I have read comments by 
some of my colleagues on that front 
who hindsightedly recall that they saw 
numerous signs ef the wrath to come 
which they feared to interpret as com- 
mon sense dictated. I never saw any 
such signs. What I saw was a fine, 
orderly military machine which in full 
realization that there was dire trouble 
somewhere ahead faced the future un- 
disturbed. .. . 

They were tough troops... . I re- 
member the day late in February when 
I made a tour of the ice trenches along 
the Saar. It was six or seven below 
zero Fahrenheit that day with a filty- 
mile wind that splintered when it hit 
you. From Paris had come one of the 
periodical tips that Hitler was concen- 
trating at the Luxembourg corner and 
in the vicinity of Carlsruhe and so, 
though we knew the uselessness of it. 
a delegation of us went up there to 
take a look. 

We got into a trench system similar 
to the one I had visited in the days of 
my alleged arrest in Nancy but trans- 
formed by a few freak changes in the 
weather into one of Doré’s sprightlier 
conceptions of hell. The ditch had 
been cut through mud to begin with. 
Snow had piled up in it and alongside 
it almost as soon as it was completed 
and the troops had dug a thin path 
through the packed drift to get to their 
outposts. ‘Then had come a sudden 
fierce thaw and a quick freeze and now 
this wavering slit out to the edge of the 
buried barbed wire was walled solid}, 
with ice. 

We dropped into this passage and 
snaked our way forward in quickly 
augmenting misery. Some of the wav 
we had to crawl on our hands and 
knees and our hands came cicse to 
freezing. Somewhere that morning I 
picked up something that fer a long 
time looked like pneumonia. Few of 
us came back to Nancy without fros<- 
bitten ears and chilblains. In think- 
ing of that day the most poignant mem- 


ory of all of us will be about ourselves. 
And yet if we think hard enough we 
can remember the soldiers who stood 
like caryatids against that wall of ice, 
their feet wrapped in burlap sacking, a 
deep glaze on their chests where their 
breath had congealed, odd streamers of 
overcoat cloth, knitted wear—and just 
plain rags — wrapped around their 
heads to frame blue faces. 

The outfit we interviewed had been 
in that line three months. They were 
sticking to their posts in an atmosphere 
as deadly as if it had been filled with 
bullets, with no hope for relief. Sel- 
diers like that, I have always con- 
tended, are heroes in everything except 
the citations. ... 

There was one night when I took 
shelter with an outpost over to the east 
of Thionville, a place where I had no 
right to be and where I survived, as it 
turned out, only with considerable 
luck. How I get there need not be 
mentioned even here, but I arrived 
with suitable papers, received a wel- 
come from a lieutenant and fourteen 
or fifteen men and settled myself to 
see how monotony is avoided by the 
advance patrols. 

Headquarters of this outpost was in 
a building at the east end of the main 


street of a deserted village. There were 


in the room, a field telephone, a work- 
ing cuckoo clock, some piles of straw 
for bedding and a candle burning in a 
shell box. The scene didn’t look too 
inviting nor did it promise much ex- 
citement. It was just another of those 
military posts that you'd been looking 
at and living with world without end. 
The lieutenant, however, was hopeful. 
There’d been a dust-up the preceding 
evening and a couple of dead Heinies 
lay in the road where it forked out of 
town through the wire. He thought 
that a large patrol would come over to 
get the bodies. It was a habit of the 
Nazis in that sector, he said. They al- 
ways came back looking for their dead. 
Nobody seemed particularly concerned 
about this prospect and there was no 
reason why I should worry about it, so 
I lay down in a straw pile in the corner 
and went to sleep. 

I was awakened by a hellish dis- 
turbance mixed up with the silly mes- 
sage of the cuckoo clock, and I got my 
eyes adjusted to a dim smoke-filled 
atmosphere only to blink them shut 
and open again unwilling to believe 
what I saw. In the middle of the floor 
was a machine gun mounted on a tri- 
pod, and under the tripod a gunner 
lay on his back shooting through the 


ceiling. 
I remember the lieutenant’s voice in 
my ear.... something about sixty Na- 


zis being in the raid . . . something 
about a detached squad trying to set 
fire to the roof. He led the way to a 
curtain on the side of the room near 
the cuckoo clock and pulled ‘t back to 
show an opening in the wall. We 
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stepped into another house and acress 
another room to another hole in an- 
other wall and so on endlessly. The 
patrol had a covered passage all the 
way to the end of the town. We 
emerged presently into the snow and 
picked our way down into a frezen 
rivulet that stretched at right angles 
to the main street. There we de- 
ployed, picked what cover we could 
get in freezing crevices in the bank 
and, so far as I know, wished we were 
semewhere else. 

Over on the right of eur thin and 
shivering line somebedy let leese an 
enfilading fire on such terchmen as 
were left alive on the flaming reof. 
The attacking force did not stop to 
analyze how we managed to get out 
of the house but came down the street 
and through the fields behind the 
heuses. They were equipped with 
grenades, automatic rifles and flame- 
threwers. Our patrel had four auto- 
matic rifles, two heavy machine guns, 
some rifles and a lot of grenades. The 
grenades were eventually what turned 
the trick. They held eff treuble till 
the artillery behind us began te work. 
The Germans attacked three times. 
In the first two rushes they should 
have reached our ditch but the burst- 
ing of well-thrown grenades among 
them seemed to discourage them. The 
third assault did not get into metion 
at all befere a machine gunner who 
had sneaked back into one of the 
houses along the street got them. Just 
before dawn what was left of the raid- 
ing part went away. They left four- 
teen corpses in addition to the pair 
they had come to get. Twe of the 
Frenchmen were wounded. ... 

It was just a patrol action, of course, 
the sort of thing that never got into 
the communiqués and very seldom in- 
to any other sort of public print ex- 
cept maybe the casualty lists. But it 
sticks in my mind as a significant pa- 
trol action. It gave a fair inkling of 
what sort of men they had in this 
French Army. And, thankful to be 
alive when the dawn came, I made a 
note of it.... These French soldiers 
were men without fear... . 


NE day I stood on the edge of the 
‘old artillery range of Coetqui- 
dan and watched the first Polish divi- 
sion receive its flags and step out on its 
way to a new front line. It was a rare 
lot of soldiers, this division, made up 
for the most part by men who had sur- 
vived the sweep of the Germans onto 
Warsaw, bitter men who had _ seen 
their families die and their homes 
burned and who asked only that they 
might live long enough for a chance at 
revenge. ... They were to live just 
about that long... . 
With them as they trundled out 


‘were horse-drawn 75’s and old Schneid- 


er howitzers, lees of the last war.. But 
that was all explained. They wouldn't 


‘go any farther than the reserve line 
with that equipment. They’d get new 
matériel when they should take over 
a position in the front line. : 

But it turned out that they weren’t 
going to any reserve, these boys. They 
were headed then by easy stages right 
for the toughest fighting this end of 
the war was to see. For they’d hardly 
got their march orders when Hitler 
moved into Denmark and Norway.... 

I hired a chauffeur, an American 
who had remained in Luxembourg 
after the retirement of the A.E.F. to 
sell automobiles. He had married, 
picked up a bit of property including 
a custom-built Talbot car and now 
found himself completely idle. Come 
to think about it, 1 wonder what hap- 
pened to him, too. 

We drove down to Klopp’s terrace 
where the fatted calf had been con- 
verted into sauerbraten in our honor. 
We prepared for luncheon by watch- 
ing some well-thought-out artillery 
poe on the part of the French who 

ad moved a battery of 210’s onto the 
hill outside of Sierck and were pains- 
takingly knocking bits off the pontoon 
bridges... . 

There were... . manifestations of 
the Gestapo’s activity which had not 
been noticeable on other visits to Lux- 
embourg. My baggage was constantly 
being rifled. A man who looked like 
a character out of an old Weber and 
Fields comedy used to follow me to the 
telephone and stand by in the next 
booth while I relayed my daily grist 
of news to Stan Johnstone at Press 
Wireless in Amsterdam. After while 
I decided it would be best to co-oper- 
ate with these Poltergeisten. I never 
left my room without hanging the key 
‘on the valet’s hook outside the door. 
Over my typewriter I would hang up 
with a thumbtack a carbon copy of 
anything I had written including ex- 
pense accounts. Over this stuff I 
stuck a permanent label: “For the 
Gestapo!’ I never saw anybody take 
my offerings. But they were always 
gone when I came back to my room.... 

I didn’t—and don’t—think that you 
get a very comprehensive idea of a 
war sitting in one spot and surveying 
about ten miles of horizon.... In the 
last war one day in 1918 I was directing 
the fire of my battery on Mont Sec 
when suddenly out of the misty morn- 
ing came an American war corre- 
spondent who recognized me. 

“Thank God for a newspaper man,” 
he said. “I’ve been running around 
here all night trying to find somebody 
who wasn’t tongue-tied.... Now tell 
me what’s going on.” 

“Well,” I said, “we are firing on hill 
361—number 9 gas shell with redhead 
fuse. Our co-ordinates on the Lambert 
Map of the Mont Sec area are 76-10 
to 78-05. We have dumped about three 
thousand rounds on that hill in the 
last three hours and the range right 


now is 4,200 meters... . And how’s 
everything at the Ritz bar?” 

He swore diligently and went away 
and to this day thinks that I for some 
weird reason let him down. He was 
wrong about that. I was in the same 
predicament then that I have been in 
many times since. The only part of 
the war that I could see was between 
map co-ordinates 76 and 78. What 
did I knew about somebody else’s sec- 
tor—about the infantry, the engineers, 
the signal corps, the heavy artillery? 

I recalled it all as I drove along the 
Paris-Nancy highway toward Vitry-le- 
Francois. You got into trouble in war 
if you started to draw broad conclu- 
sions from a single narrow premise.... 
War correspondents in some ways were 
like the five blind men who described 
the elephant. That’s why some peo- 
ple’s home offices were continually 
querying them. That’s why so few of 
the folks at home knew what an ele- 
phant looked like. . 

The crumps were slapping down in- 
to Fleet Street when we got there— 
not many but enough to make the go- 
ing precarious and uncomfortable. 
The guard at the Daily Telegraph 
building stood away back in the entry- 
way—as far as he could get without a 
pick and shovel. He said it was a 
nasty night and we agreed with him. 
We took the elevator straight to the 
roof and stepped out. We were looking 
at the biggest spectacle of its kind that 
the world had seen since the previous 
“Great Fire of London” in 1666. 

“Good God!” said Larry. ‘This 
looks awfully like the end of London.” 

“Like the end of everything,” I said. 


CHAPTER 49 


Cae was burning down. Lon- 
don the glorious and irreplaceable 
would be ashes tomorrow. London 
the immortal would be dead. 

The light of the pyre made a bril- 
liant glow all across the eastern sky— 
and it was getting brighter. The dis- 
mal blackout was gone. From where 
we looked into the cavernous recesses 
of the City and over the elegant old 
wrecks of aristocratic Mayfair, along 
the mysterious river and beyond the 
spire of Westminster and the tower of 
the House of Parliament there didn’t 
seem to be a single shadow left in Lon- 
don. ‘The steeple of Bow Bells rose 
like a silver sword against the flame. 
The dome of St. Paul’s, no less ethe- 
real and fragile than it had ever been, 
was marked with a million glittering 
facets. The streets, to use a phrase of 
Ed Angly’s, were scattered with gold. 

London, about to die, had buckled 
on its most gorgeous armor to do the 
dying in. 

Great cumulus formations of smoke 
billowed out of the raging east, rolled 
skyward and flattened southward. 
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They did not look so much like smoke 


_as rivers of slow-moving, white-hot 


slag, miraculously freed from restraint 
of gravity. Some of the fumes were 
working their way westward—although 
we couldn’t see them save as misty 
blemishes on the bright metallic sur- 
face of the sky. But we were conscious 
presently of the deadly stagnation of 
the air. First it was merely hot and 
lacking oxygen. Then it was hot and 
scented with oil and burning wood. 
Then it was acrid, choking and almost 
unbreathable. 

“I guess there must be half a mil- 
lion people down there in their fine, 
fireproof Anderson shelters,” said Lar- 
ry grimly. “I wonder how much long- 
er they’re going to be able to get air.” 

“How much longer do you think 
they're going to need air?” asked Stan 
Johnstone. 

By this time there was plentiful evi- 
dence of the thoroughness of the raid. 
Hitler’s effort, it appeared, wasn’t di- 
rected solely toward the demolition of 
London’s most populous slum—it was 
spread out to embrace congested areas 
south of the river and the night-club 
district in Piccadilly and the sacred 
pagodas of the rich and mildewed in 
the sainted West End. Queerly camou- 
flaged by the thousand glittering re- 
flections of the night, the planes hung 
high above the light and dropped their 
bombs with ease and precision on per- 
fectly illuminated targets, 

There seemed to be hundreds of 
them—probably were. The rhythmic 
growl and mumble of them seemed no 
farther away than the caps of the flues 
above our heads. We heard them 
bracketing Fleet Street and the Strand 
and the Embankment with sticks of 
bombs.... One...two... three... 
four ... five. Some of the crumps 
were so close that they seemed to have 
been aimed at us, personally. We 
crouched in the dubious protection of 
the concrete parapet as the blasts went 
off below us and the rattle of tumbling 
masonry and glass continued when 
the echoes of the explosion had ceased. 
Distantly now and then I caught the 
familiar sound of ack-ack and now and 
then I could see the burst of anti-air- 
craft shells, weird blue stars above and 
beyond the glowing dome of red. But 
there wasn’t much of it and I guessed 
why. London hadn’t been expecting” 
any such attack as this. London had 
talked about it and gravely discussed 
what course of action would be taken 
when fire should rain down out of the 
heavens and God’s poor should be 
blown to atoms in the streets as they 
tried to escape their horrible destiny. 
London had gone through all the mo- 
tions of providing an amateur fire de- 
partment and had drilled a good many 
A.R.P. wardens in a lot of theory that 
seemed to include everything except 
the catching of dinosaurs. But Lon- 
don, whatever its conversation, had 


kept a sneaking belief that Hitler 
might still be a gentleman and play 
this foul game according to the rules. 
So the ack-ack had been spread out 
around purely military objectives. It 
had protected factories and ports and 
railroad centers and the like... . 
Heinie had a field day over London 
on September 7. He had a couple 
more pretty good days, but never any- 
thing quite equal to that one. 

Along about midnight I went down 
into the street. The blaze in the east 
was wider and higher if anything than 
it had been when we first came onto 
the roof. But it was getting too public 
up there. I suspected that the big 
white rectangle presented to a pilot 
by the roof of the Telegraph building 
was attracting more crumps than might 
be reasonably expected as our share. 
(They later painted the Telegraph 
roof black.) 

The din in the street was terrific— 
worse than it had seemed on the roof 
for the reason that the bursts were 
closer and your ears seem to get sharp- 
er—and more easily offended—when 
the danger gets more noticeable. 

At first I stood back in the doorway 
with the porter trying to figure out 
where I was going to go and how I 
was going to go there. It occurred to 
me that I wasn’t permitted to be out 
after midnight but that seemed likely 
to be the least of my worries. As I had 
studied the situation from above there 
didn’t seem to be any choice of streets. 
Heinie was just sending plane loads 
of bombs to London and dumping 
them over the side apparently at the 
whim of the pilot. There was no 
partiality. You were quite as likely 
to get killed in Trafalgar Square as in 
the crippled children’s ward of some 
hospital—although German accuracy 
altered that parity not long afterward. 
So I went out into Fleet Street and 
just walked away. ... 

I didn’t know what direction to 
take into the mess that lay ahead of 
me, but apparently it didn’t make 
much difference. The wreck looked to 
be complete in any direction. Crumps 
were still dropping regularly. . . . 
Heinie fed the fires all night. The air 
in this neighborhood got more and 
more stuffy and insufferably hot. A 
couple of big gas tanks let loose near 
by and for a long time the horror lay 
bared in front of you.... 

Ambulances were running in and 
out of this chaos .ike a string of trucks 
on an engineering job—most of them 
driven by white-faced girls. . . . 

I drifted with the crowd away from 
the corner and into a confusion where 
the collapse of three or four buildings 
had covered the street. In the fore- 
ground of this was a mass of reddish 
brick easily recognizable even if you 
hadn't been able to read a bit of white 
and black sign that was turned so that 
the glare fell on it: “SHELTER FoR 200 


PERSONS.” It had been one of those 
excrescences thrown together a few 
weeks ago probably in the middle of 
the street—walls of brick about six feet 
high supporting a slab of concrete a 
foot thick. And it had gone the way 
everybody in London with a modicum 
of engineering education had expected 
it would go—as scores, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of others like it would go with- 
in a few weeks. In this case the hit 
had been direct, which was a consol- 
ing thought.... The victims would 
have been wiped out by a blast like 
that in almost any shelter. But the 
behavior of this construction—its re- 
sistance to any shock direct or indi- 
rect—had been demonstrated. The 
bricks had shot outward like popcorn 
out of a hot pan. The top slab, con- 
sisting of a few tons of concrete, had 
come down on top of the people who 
had thought this trap was safe. They 
hadn’t lived long enough to get in- 
dignant over the hoax.... There had 
been two hundred people in the shel- 
ter. After working over the remnants 
for about an hour the doctors said 
there were probably two hundred dead. 


N retrospect this was all a night- 

mare—more terrifying than dozens 
of other nightmares that followed it. 
The pageant of grimy but heroic souls 
who passed through it did not seem 
real to me and it explains a lot to real- 
ize that they probably did not seem 
real to themselves. ‘This was all a 
dream to them, too, and they weren’t 
really here; they'd wake up somewhere 
soon in pleasant surroundings, the 
sort of surroundings that real human 
beings lived in. 

Being part of this strange unreality 
yourself you didn’t think it odd that 
these girls were getting down from 
their ambulances and crawling through 
wreckage and toiling with the A.R.P. 
wardens and doctors in intimate con- 
tact with horror. Only a few months 
ago many of these young women would 
have been dancing at the Savoy or the 
Mayfair or the Dorchester. Here 1 
saw one of them picking up grisly hu- 
man relics a bit at a time and putting 
them into a basket. 

“Will you give me a hand here?” 
she asked in a tired, fat unemotional 
voice. She pointed to a wedge of con- 
crete. “I think it’s a little girl under 
there.” I turned to and helped her. 
It was a little girl, nine or ten years 
old, I guess. We couldn’t tell how 
she had looked. ... There was a 
great deal more like that in the night 
that I would just as soon forget. But 
never was there any sign of wavering 
or hysteria or even physical illness on 
the part of the ambulance girls. I be- 
gan to wonder if, after all, women 
aren't really tougher than men; if their 
fastidiousness and frailty and squeam- 
ishness aren't all ingredients of a make- 
up like lip-rouge and mascara. 
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The youngster with the basket (she 
was probably a pretty little thing when 
cleaned up) was marvelous. She 
shamed me into burrowing through 
this charnel house sometimes on my 
hands and knees. But she was never 
bossy. I could go with her if I pleased 
or stay back if I pleased. She knew 
what she was going to do. And she 
did it until she looked herself like one 
of Herr Hitler’s sacrificial victims. 
Once she hesitated and I thought that 
she was about to break down. (One 
expected such things to happen when 
the horror of the blitz was new.) In- 
stead she took a deep breath and wiped 
her eyes with the back of a frightful- 
looking hand. 

“I keep thinking,” she said mostly 
to herself, “that if we get in far- 
ther on this side we may find some- 
body alive. It would be wonderful, 
wouldn’t it, if we could find somebody 
alive?” 

We didn’t find anybody alive. Dawn 
came discouragingly to show us corpses 
stacked like cordwood in an open space 
near the rope barrier. As rapidly as 
possible they were being loaded into 
ambulances and carried away. Some- 
body called to the girl I had been work- 
ing with. She said good-by casually 
and scrambled over the rubble to her 
car, got into it and drove away. She 
did not know it but she was entering 
upon a life that would have driven 
most people crazy—and she was to 
have months of it, without sleep, with- 
out rest, without proper food, with- 
out being clean and with death and 
blood and corruption constantly un- 
der her pretty hands... . 

The dawn which was scarcely no- 
ticeable save that it gave a lighter tint 
to the glare in the sky told us nothing 
that we hadn’t known about the bomb- 
ing and the fire. The destruction of 
East London at that moment looked to 
be completed... . 

I watched my long shadow getting 
shorter as I plodded along westward 
and I realized that the sun was com- 
ing up again... . and it was coming 
up over London. London was still 
there, gray, serene and undisturbed as 
it had been morning on morning for 
a thousand years. And I felt as I 
watched the busses filled with refugees 
go by me that it was going to be dif- 
ficult to destroy. The East End holo- 
caust, for all its spectacular savagery, 
had been an incomplete success, for 
thousands of the sturdy souls who lived 
out there were still living. There had 
been some indestructible element that 
the bombs hadn’t reached. And may- 
be it would be like that in other parts 
of the city. 

I thought that, and for a moment, 
I suppose, .I was close to second sight. 
But neither I nor anyone else in the 
world—certainly not Herr Hitler— 
could have foreseen the trend of the 
miracle that had begun that night, 


the triumph of the human spirit over 
torture, destruction and death. Lon- 
don was as strong as its people. And 
its people were indestructible. 


CHAPTER 54 


T is almost immodest to attempt 

to add to human knowledge on the 
subject of F. G. Leighton-Morris, the 
one-man bomb-disposal unit. It seems 
to be the agreed opinion of everyone 
in London—and that includes the 
judge—that Mr, Leighton-Morris is by 
long odds the most-unlikely-to-be-cop- 
ied character produced by this war.... 

To review the case for the lonesome 
soul who may never have heard of Mr. 
Leighton-Morris and his unexpected 
contempt for sudden and untidy death, 
he is the man who carried the time 
bomb out of the flat in Jermyn Street. 

The archives aren’t very detailed 
about the past of Mr. Leighton-Mor- 
ris.... He comes to public ken as a 
resident of Jermyn Street in the fall of 
1940, and his dossier in the archives 
of Bow Street represents that he “was 
a quiet chap as always paid his rent 
on the dot and didn’t mike no trouble 
for nobody’’—this from a janitor who 
apparently acted at times as a collector 
of rents... . 

Mr. Leighton-Morris was, then, a 
good tenant of the Jermyn Street apart- 
ment on that October day when the 
bomb—or as it was subsequently de- 
scribed in sworn testimony, ‘the clunk” 
—came through the roof of the adjoin- 
ing building with a great crash oi tile 
and plaster and a grating, ripping 
noise “attendant upon the smashing 
of wood.” 

Mr. Leighton-Morris knew instantly 
that a bomb had fallen... . 

It was—and is—the custom in such 
emergencies in London to “vacate 
premises with all possible speed,” 
pausing for one’s hat only if it is some 
place on the way to the door. Then 
one notifies a policeman, rents a room 
in a hotel and waits to see what hap- 
pens—and it so frequently does. 

Mr. Leighton-Morris, on the other 
hand, turned out to be an individual- 
ist.... So, when this bomb lit, he got 
up out of his chair, put down his mag- 
azine, walked out of his own front door 
- and into the entrance of the flats next 
door and set about a simple but effi- 
cient search for the bomb. His proc- 
ess was simple, he rang all the door- 
bells and asked all the tenants if they 
had a bomb and where it was. 

He located it finally in an attic in an 
extremely awkward corner. He had to 
roll it across a floor to a hatch and then 
contrive to carry it down a ladder. By 
this time he could not rely on any of 
his neighbors for help. They, it seems, 
had not been so remiss as Mr. Leigh- 
ton-Morris in reading the regulations, 
and the near-by populace, as they say 


in those quaint American gangster 
films, had taken it on the lam. Mr. 
Leighton-Morris and the bomb were 
alone in the building. ... 

He has not been explicit about the 
process he employed in maneuvering 
his burden down the ladder. (We 
know that he rolled it gently down 
three flights of stairs afterward.) He 
seems to have embraced both the lad- 
der and the bomb at the same time and 
descended “‘slowly and carefully.” 

The stairs, as we have mentioned, 
presented no such difficulties. He 
took the bomb down much as some 
people would take a trunk—only more 
gently. And so, in the course of time 
and the brightness of fortune, he came 
to the pavement of Jermyn Street, now 
deserted for many a long block except 
for itinerant taxicabs whose drivers 
didn’t know what was going on. 

It did not seem feasible to roll the 
bomb any farther once Mr. Leighton- 
Morris had brought it to street level. 
So he picked it up and held it close to 
him while he yelled at the taxicabs. 
It was his intention, as he revealed 
afterward, to take this bomb out some- 
where in the middle of St. James’s 
Park and leave it there where its ex- 
plosion would do no harm except per- 
haps to frighten a few ducks. But it 
was clifficult to find transportation. 

A taxicab came along and pulled in 
at the curb just long enough for the 
driver to size up the situation. 

“And what’s that you’re carrying, 
sir?’ he inquired politely. 

“A time bomb,” replied Mr. Leigh- 
ton-Morris truthfully. “And I’m go- 
ing to. take it to St. James’s Park, and 
don’t drive too quickly—” 

But the taxi went away and left him 
standing there. So did a second taxi 
anda third. Mr. Leighton-Morris said 
afterward that he thought the courage 
of taxi drivers had been considerably 
overrated, 

Well, as he explained to the judge, 
there seemed to. be just one thing to 
do when no vehicle was available; he 
must carry the bomb to St. James’s 
Park. It looked like a bit of a job and 


promised to take a lot of time, pro-. 


vided the bomb lasted. He leaned 
backward to get a better purchase on 
it—the thing was unpleasantly slippery 
no matter how you held it—and started 
down the street. 

He was conscious presently that 
someone was yelling at him.... He 
made out the figure of a policeman at 
the end of the block. 

“Nah, then,” said the policeman, 
“come out of that.” 

“Okay,” said Mr. Leighton-Morris. 
He moved on in the direction of the 
voice. 


“Don’t bring that thing here,” 
roared the policeman. ‘Don’t bring 
it here.” 


“Okay,” said Mr. Leighton-Morris. 
‘What do you want me to do with it?” 
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“Set it down,” commanded the po- 
liceman. ‘Set it down carefully and 
come here.” 

“Okay,” said Mr. Leighton-Morris. 
He swung slowly about, surveying the 
possibilities of the street, then cut 
across the pavement toward the build- 
ing opposite his own. It was much 
the same sort of house but it had a 
garden in front of it. A garden looked 
like as good a place as any for the tem- 
porary storage of a time bomb. He 
sank to his knees and deposited it 
right under some ornamental shrub- 
bery that isn’t there any more. Then 
he proceeded toward the nervous po- 
liceman. 

Mr. Leighton-Morris was too mod- 
est to think that he was being sum- 
moned to get any medals. But he 
looked forward to a bit of man-to-man 
conversation on the subject of time 
bombs and what to do with them. He 
was surprised when the policeman said 
a little hoarsely: 

“You're under arrest. . You're 
not supposed to interfere with time 
bombs. That’s the law. You're sup- 
posed to leave them alone until the 
bomb-disposal squad comes along to 
take care of them. And now I'll ask 
you to come quietly.” 

The policeman took a last glance at 
the bomb in the flower bed and looked 
as if he would have liked to say “quiet- 
ly and speedily.” But he didn’t say it. 
Mr. Leighton-Morris went along with 
him quietly, leaving his possessions 
just as his neighbors had done but, 
unlike them, finishing up in a cell in 
the nearest police station. 


HERE was, as you may remember, 

quite a to-do about the arrest of 
My. Leighton-Morris. The press took 
notice of him with pained cries and 
wanted to know what heroes, however 
illegal, were doing in jail. The com- 
plaint kept getting louder and louder 
until the authorities’ turned. Mr. 
Leighton-Morris loose on nominal 
bail. About that time the bomb blew 
up and knocked the front off the house 
across the street... . 

The judge fined him, of course. He 
was guilty; he’d admitted that. And 
the law was the law, no matter how 
silly. Mr. Leighton-Morris himself 
didn’t see any reason why he shouldn’t 
pay for his heroic job. Anyway, it 
wasn’t much of a fine... . 

He received a surprise when he got 
back to his flat. The neighbors had 
gone around raising a purse for him 
and they'd done pretty well; twenty- 
five pounds or thereabouts, ample to 
pay his fine and to recompense him for 
the suit he had ruined in his struggle 
with the bomb. There was an elabo- 
rate dinner largely and jovially at- 
tended. ... Everybody was there... 
just everybody .. . except the people 
who used to live in the house that 
used to stand across the street. 


by H. BEDFORD-JONES 
Illustrated by Austin Briggs 


N the office of Cavendeen & Car- 
ver, facing the gaunt, forbidding 
John Cavendeen, sat Hardesty 
and Stella Negli. The lawyer’s 

protests had been useless. 

“I shall continue to work with Mr. 
Hardesty,” said the girl quietly. “He’s 
employed to collect these claims on 
my behalf—” 

“All right, all right,” broke in Cav- 
endeen, almost with a groan. “I'll say 
no more; you know the danger. But 
you’ve money enough to call it quits 
here and now. The three remaining 
claims are beyond human possibility.” 

“Nothing’s beyond human possibil- 
ity,” she said gently. ‘“What’s on the 
list now?” 

“The claim of Chosan Corporation 
against the heirs of Elias Lear.” 


“Oh!” she said. Cavendeen bent his 
shaggy brows ar her. 

“Will you reconsider and let Har- 
desty handle this case alone?” 

“No,” she rejoined—and Cavendeen 
swung around, pushing a sheaf of bills 
and an envelope across the desk. 

“Mr. Hardesty, here’s the usual ex- 
pense-money, with the details on your 
present case. I’m tempted to say that 
you ve had the devil’s own luck so far; 
an unjust comment, and Ill temper it 
to peculiar luck. You’ll need all that 
and more from here on; but I expect 
you to keep Miss Negli from harm if 
possible. She'll be in peril, let me 
warn you, if she persists in her course.” 

“TU do my best,” said Hardesty, his 
dark eyes alight. “Particularly as I 
hope to marry Miss Negli—” 
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“That's false! You know very well 
it’s impossible!” Stella Negli came 
angrily to her feet. ‘Besides, you 
promised you wouldn’t say anything 
of the sort!” 

“To you, yes,” assented Hardesty. 
“But I’m not talking to you—or was 
not. And I don’t know that it’s im- 
possible at all; in fact, I know it’s cer- 
tain. Since you’ve forced me to say 
this, shall we go?—unless you wish to 
continue the subject.” 

Stella Negli flashed him a look, bit 
her lip, shook hands with Cavendeen 
and turned to the door. Hardesty fol- 
lowed, pausing to direct a wink at the 
lawyer as he closed the door. Waiting 
for the elevator, Miss Negli flung a 
cold word at him. 

“You promised to avoid personali- 
ties if I agreed to work with you—” 

“T’ve done so,” Hardesty broke in, 
smiling. “It comes hard, but I’ve done 
it. And I really was talking to Caven- 
deen, you know. Now, suppose we 
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find a good restaurant and. look into 
this matter of What’s-his-name’s heirs. 
By the way Cavendeen licked his lips 
over it, the job must be a tough nut 
to crack.” 

“It is,” she commented, and stepped 
into the elevator. 

Side by side at the luncheon-table, 
Hardesty gave the order and handed 
her Cavendeen’s envelope to open. 
The thousand dollars expense-money 
was hard reality, making this singular 
employment all the more fantastic. 
Yet it had proved out; the scattered 
wreckage of the defunct Chosan Cor- 
poration had brought in huge sums 
so far. 

Stella Negli opened the envelope, 
removed the typed sheet within, and 
passed this back to Hardesty. 

“I know it already,” she said briefly. 
He opened out the sheet, which was 
more lengthy than Cavendeen’s usual- 
ly dry instructions. The first para- 
graph caught his attention: 


Bronzes of (onfucius 


“Elias Lear, killed when Chungking 
was first bombed, and Chosan’s head- 
quarters destroyed, was general man- 
ager of the company. His wife also 
was killed in this air raid. His two 
minor children, now aged four and 
six, are living with Mr. Lear’s sister 
in New York; she is their guardian 
legally.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Hardesty. 
“Are we dealing with two little kids? 
No; probably with the guardian, eh? 
A woman. That’s bad.” 

“Worse than you think,” interjected 
Stella Negli, with a wry smile. 


ARDESTY read on: ‘Elsie Lear, 
known professionally as La Che- 
ita, lives out on Riverside Drive. 
he is not a woman of restraint. She 
holds everything Chinese in bitter ha- 
tred; caution is advised in all dealings 
with her. The four bronze figures now 
in her possession are worth intrinsical- 
ly perhaps twenty dollars, to your ac- 
count with Chosan they are worth 
twenty thousand dollars, if recovered. 
“Elias Lear had them in charge 
when killed. She took them, with his 
own property and the two children, 
and returned to America. They were 
supposedly lost in the bombing; it has 
only recently been discovered that she 
has them. She knows their history but 
refuses to part with them because of 
her hatred for China.” 

That was all. Hardesty looked up 
to meet the gaze of Miss Negli, and 
frowned. 

“The picture’s not very clear. Who 
is this woman, anyway?” 

“A professional dancer; a good one,” 
said Stella Negli. “At present she’s 
dancing at the Persian Garden. The 
two children live somewhere upstate 
with relatives.” 

“And these bronzes belonged to 
Chosan?” 

“No; to the Chinese government. 
They were entrusted to my father for 
the purpose of having replicas made, 
for presentation to a temple; then the 
bombers came. I must get them back. 
The restoration is a point of honor. 
They're tremendously important to 
the Chinese.” 

“Why? If they have no value—” 

“No intrinsic value, but enormous 
sentimental value. They’re incense 
burners, older than Confucius but 
supposedly used by him, in praying to 
the ancestors. Popular fancy endows 
them with all sorts of luck and vir- 


tues. Money’s no object if we can re- 
cover them.” 

“Okay. Why does Elsie Lear hate 
everything Chinese?” 

“T’ll let you discover that for your- 
self. Her hatred is virulent. Because 
she knows what the bronzes are and 
what they mean to China, she won't 
give them up—from sheer vindictive- 
ness. She was in China with her broth- 
er; she worshiped him, almost liter- 
ally, as she worships the two children. 
J knew her in Chungking, of course. 
She has many good points.” 

“Hm! Not a woman of restraint, 
Cavendeen says. His usual under- 
statement, I suppose?” 

“Precisely.” Stella Negli rose. “I’ve 
enjoyed the luncheon; now I must be 
off. Are you going to be foolish 
enough to see Elsie Lear personally 
about this matter?” 

“Probably. I can’t sneak in pre- 
tending to be the milkman, can I? 
So far I’ve had pretty good luck just 
doing the natural thing. When shall 
I see you again?” 

“If I can help in this hopeless er- 
rand, at any time.” 

Hardesty brightened. ‘Then sup- 
pose we meet this evening for dinner 
and I'll report if I’ve seen her. And 
I'll get places at the Persian Garden 
for tomorrow night; I think we ought 
to study the gal in her professional set- 
ting. Agreed?” 

Miss Negli smiled and gave him her 
hand. “Agreed. But watch your step! 
There’s a Chinese proverb about the 
man who treads on a tiger’s tail. Be- 
ing partly of Chinese blood myself, I 
should know.” 

With this parting shot, she tripped 
away with her peculiarly graceful step 
that scarcely seemed to touch the floor. 
Hardesty ordered another cup of cof- 
fee, and pored over the typed sheet. 
He finally nodded and pocketed it. 

“A catch in it somewhere,” he de- 
cided. ‘““There always is. Every blasted 
layout I get from Cavendeen is cock- 
eyed as hell! Stella knows more than 
she'll tell, too. Why does Elsie hate 
the Chinese so bitterly? Find this out, 
and I’ve got the answer—maybe. Dan- 
gerous? ‘That’s all poppycock. The 
only way to learn things is to go 
straight to the source. Damn the tor- 
pedoes, says Farragut. ... Good ad- 
vice, too!” 

Leaving the restaurant, he set about 
getting reservations for the next eve- 
ning. ‘This was not easy; the Persian 
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Garden was one of the better night- 
clubs and at the height of popular- 
ity. Ina venal world, however, money 
is the only god, and Hardesty went his 
way with everything settled satisfac- 
torily. ... 

To anyone jaded and weary from 
battling with the false or superficial 
environment of the metropolis, there 
was something breath-takingly refresh- 
ing in Hardesty. His dark, regular 
features held poise, a cheery intelli- 
gence danced in his eyes, and if his 
smile gained quick liking, his easy 
balance of manner confirmed it. There 
was a certain boyish candor about him, 
too, that made its way. 

Thus, the colored maid who took his 
card and admitted him to Elsie Lear's 
apartment probably gave her mistress 
a good “character” for him; and when 
Elsie Lear herself came into the draw- 
ing-room where he waited, she swept 
him with a glance whose cold inquiry 
became almost friendly. 

“Mr. Hardesty? You say that you 
have private business with me?” 

She was not a large woman. Beau- 
tifully proportioned, she seemed little 
more than a girl; she was, as Hardesty 
knew, well over thirty. Her features 
were strong, unlovely and_ harshly 
filled with character, with rather hard 
brown stars of eyes. 

“Yes, Ihave. You know,” said Har- 
desty, smiling whimsically, “I was 
warned that you’d probably bite my 
head off; however, ’'m not very good 
at acting a part. So I'll have to come 
out with the unhappy truth, and hope 
that you’ll appreciate it sufficiently to 
give me a few minutes. You see, I’m 
representing a firm of lawyers that has 
a claim against you.” 

She looked bewildered. ‘A claim? 
But that’s impossible, Mr. Hardesty! I 
never run any bills; I’m most particu- 
lar about that. What sort of claim?” 

“It concerns four bronze figures, 
Miss Lear.” 


HE had been unsuspecting. At these 

words, a flash went over her face 
—a flash of emotion so vibrant, so 
vivid, that Hardesty felt it like a blow. 
She stood looking at him for a silent 
moment, and in this moment Har- 
desty learned that eyes could bite. 
Then she softened slightly. 

“This claim, as you call it, is absurd 
and illegal. Those figures were my 
brother’s property. Did you come here 
to threaten me?” 


“Heavens, no! What would I threat- 
en you with, even if I so desired? I 
came here hoping that you’d be good 
enough to give me your angle of the 
matter, because I don’t seem to grasp 
it very well. I’m really interested in 
the whole thing. It does seem rather 
impossible.” 

A blaze of refusal rose in her face; 
then she checked herself. 

“Come into my study, please,” she 
said; and turning, led the way. 

The “study” was a huge room, with 
a floor marked off for dancing rou- 
tines, a phonograph and desk and 
chairs, paneled walls partly covered 
with sketches of costumes, and no air 
of comfort whatever. Carelessly wav- 
ing Hardesty to a chair, Elsie Lear 
took the desk chair, lit a cigarette, and 
surveyed him with cynical gaze. 

“Since you’re what you are, I’ll meet 
you halfway. What do you want to 
know?” 

“The cause of your dislike for the 
Chinese.” 

Surprise lifted her arched brows and 
was gone. Her voice hardened. 

“It’s not dislike,” she said. “It’s 
hatred. I hate everything connected 
with that damned country and its peo- 
ple! I'd like to see the Japs blow every 
last one of them off the face of the 
earth!” 

“What have they done to you, that 
you should feel so strongly?” 

Two photographs stood on her desk. 
She turned one of them slightly, to 
show a strong, smiling young man. 
The movement disclosed an automatic 
pistol lying behind the picture. 

“That was my brother, the finest 
man who ever lived! I watched him 
grow into manhood and success; then 
I saw him wither and sicken and die 
away, because of China. Here’s the re- 
sult, which explains itself.” 

She turned the other photograph, 
which showed two smiling children. 

“Afraid I don’t get it,” said the 
puzzled Hardesty. “They seem like 
grand kids!” 

“Look again. My brother, with the 
world before him, married a Chinese 


girl! Do you understand? A Chinese 
girl!” Her voice quivered with pas- 
sion. “His life ended there; it ended 


in the wreckage of all ambition, his 
own and mine together!” 


H® voice stormed on, but Hardesty 
heard it not. Those words, like a 
blow, struck him; he knew now what 
Stella Negli had wanted him to learn 
for himself. She, in whose veins ran 
a trace of ancient Chinese blood, the 
blood of poets and princes, refused to 
admit her love and resolutely put it 
aside as a thing to be shunned, for this 
reason. She was proud of her descent, 
yet regarded it as an insuperable bar 
to their future together. 

His mind ran on in a storm of half- 
sensed realization. Stella had known 


this woman and the dead brother per- 
sonally; she had been fully aware of 
how Elsie Lear regarded that brother’s 
marriage; it definitely ended the pos- 
sibility of any similar marriage for her. 
What nonsense! Yet the two smiling 
little faces before him were only faint- 
ly eloquent of their Chinese strain. 
Hardesty drew a long breath; he was 
conscious of the silence, of the curious 
look in Elsie Lear’s face as she gazed 
at him. 

“I’m tempted to say you’re just an 
unhappy woman tormented by a fixed 
idea,” he said reflectively. ‘““Your broth- 
er was a man who had gone far, and 
you, embittered and soured, refused 
to acknowledge his greatness. I sup- 
pose you hate the children also.” 


HE caught her breath. “Oh! How 
can you—how can you say such 
things!”’ she exclaimed. 

Hardesty looked into her eyes. 

“Because I can feel for your brother. 
I’m in the same boat. I want to marry 
a young lady, and she refuses even to 
discuss it, because one of her ances- 
tors was a Chinese poet,” he said grave- 
ly. At the words, her face changed 
and lost its hard challenge, her eyes 
warmed. “Let me ask whether your 
hatred extends to these children?’ 

“Of course not! They’re darlings; 
I love nothing else in the world... . 
Can’t you see? They’re all I have of 
him! Why should I hate them? Don’t 
be absurd!” She spoke swiftly, jerk- 
ily, with real feeling. “They're being 
brought up in the country, at our old 
home in Brunerville—it’s a little vil- 
lage up the river in the Rip van Win- 
kle country. They have all they need. 
They'll be well off. They'll never 
know the stain of their blood—” 

Her voice died. She was gazing at 
the photograph with such rapt affec- 
tion that all the ugliness and hardness 
had fled out of her face. Hardesty, 


well aware that he was on thin ice, got ° 


off in a hurry. 

“Well, Miss Lear, I’m bringing my 
lady friend to see you dance tomorrow 
night; maybe you’ll recognize her,” 
he said lightly. ‘And before I go, 
from pure curiosity, may I have a 
look at those bronze figures? I don’t 
know the first thing about bronzes, but 
I’d love to see these, if I may.” 

Her lips twitched. She regarded 
him with mingled amusement, wonder, 
irritation. 

“Strange to say, you may. Usually 
I refuse to show them to anyone, but 
it’s hard to regard you as an enemy. 
‘They were among my brother’s effects 
and belong to his children. Your law- 
yers think otherwise, but I can’t ad- 
mit such a claim.” 

Hardesty smiled. “Meaning you 
won't. Well, I sha’n’t argue the point!” 

She rose, opened a wall cupboard 
and took out a small, heavy satchel of 
battered leather; it was rather larger 
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than a woman’s handbag. Putting this 
on the desk, she opened it to disclose 
each half solidly filled and covered 
in brocade. In recesses cut to their 
shape lay four grotesque little figures 
of bronze—an elephant, a fish with tail 
in air, a tiger and another animal 
which Hardesty could not recognize. 

All had once been painted, but the 
colors had merged into a glowing 
brownish patina. Stones had formerly 
been set in the figures, as empty sock- 
ets bore witness. 

“I must say they don’t look like any- 
thing much to me,’ commented Har- 
desty frankly. 

“They’re very old.” Her gaze glit- 
tered on the bronzes. “The story says 
they were made four thousand years 
ago in the legendary Tibetan temple 


Hardesty hurled himself on 
the man and bore him down 
in the mud and water. Just 
beyond, a figure leaped from 
a car and ran at the two. 


of Sevada, the temple of the eight-fold 
gates. They were given to a holy man 
who took them to Urga, and from 
there they came to China. Originally 
the sockets are said to have held ru- 
bies.” 

“I still think they’re nothing to 
make such a dither about.” 

“Or to send threats about.” 

“Eh?” At her tone, Hardesty 
glanced up. “Who’s sending threats?” 

“JT thought it might be your lawyers, 
who got in touch with me a month ago, 
demanding the bronzes. After meet- 
ing you—” = 

“Cavendeen & Carver aren’t in that 
sort of business. Actual threats?” 

“Yes. Only two days ago a Mr. 
Wong Tsai phoned me, offering to 
buy these figures. He then demanded 


that I hand them over to him or face 
unpleasant consequences within three 


days. I told him where to go and 
hung up.” 
Report it to the police, did 


“Don’t be silly. I’m competent.” 

“Well, is there any way we could get 
together on this whole thing, Miss 
Lear? J mean, financially—” 

“There is none,’ she cut in with 
finality. “Knowing what they mean 
to these yellow devils, I’d pitch them 
in the river first! I don’t need the 
money. When the children grow up, 
they can decide what to do with the 
ugly things. I’ll put them in a safe- 
deposit vault the first of the week and 
leave them there.” 

She closed the satchel defiantly. 
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Hardesty thanked her and took his 
leave. He felt, somehow, that the 
pistol on the desk was not for orna- 
mental purposes; this woman was the 
kind who could use it and would. 

At dinner that evening, Stella Negli 
listened to his detailed report of the 
interview and frowned reflectively. 

“A frustrated woman, with a ma- 
ternal fixation toward her younger 
brother and his children,’ she ob- 
served. “Even when Elias Lear was 
general manager of Chosan, she hated 
the company and everyone in it—a 
form of jealousy, perhaps. She hated 
me, because of my Eurasian blood.... 
You’ve a table for tomorrow night?” 

“Ringside.” 

“What do you expect to gain by all 
this?’ Miss Negli asked. 


A short, squat fig- 
ure stood holding 
the satchel. Stella 
Negli’s voice cried: 
“Wong Tsai!” 


“Honestly, I don’t know. But there 
must be some angle of approach.” 

“She didn’t say who had threatened 
her?” 

“Some Chinese name.... I’ve got 
it: Wong Tsai. Mr. Wong Tsai.” 

Stella Negli caught her breath. 
Those golden-delicate features became 
pallid; the dark eyes dilated. As she 
sat, she seemed to shrink. 

“Wong Tsai!’ she echoed. 

Hardesty gazed at her in surprise. 

“You know him?” 


OR a moment she sat silent, mo- 
tionless; he read fear in her look. 
“Yes,” she said at last. “In Chung- 
king. He was born in San Francisco; 
he worked for my father, proved to be 
a Communist agent, was discharged, 
tried to kill my father. . Oh, I 
know him, I know him! He was—” 
Her thin nostrils flexed with rapid 
breaths. She was silent again; Har- 
desty waited, and then she went on: 
“Now I understand.... Cavendeen 
must have known he was here, at work. 
He must be working for Communist 
interests. If he can get those 
bronzes, he’ll have a powerful appeal 
against the Chungking government. 
No wonder he threatened her, no won- 
der! That’s what they used to do in 
China all the time.” 
“What are you driving at?’ queried 
Hardesty. She leaned forward, reached 


out, caught his wrist in a firm, deter- 
mined grip. Her dark eyes were alight. 
“What was it she said about a time 


limit to the threat?) Think!” 

Hardesty repeated Elsie Lear’s ver- 
sion of the telephone call. 

Stella Negli relaxed. “That’s it, 
that’s it! Of course; it’s what he would 
do! J must warn her. ... No, she 
wouldn’t believe me; it would do no 
good. Let me think.” ... She frowned, 
bit her lip, drummed the table with 
slender fingers. ‘She said the children 
are at Brunerville—a little place up the 
Hudson, eh? That simplifies it. I can 
see to this myself.” Her face cleared. 
“And tomorrow is when he’ll strike. 
Perhaps at her, tomorrow night.” 

“Will you kindly tell me what’s in 
your mind?” demanded Hardesty. 

“No! I may be wrong; I hope I 
am!” She changed the subject abrupt- 
ly. “What time do we go, tomorrow 
night?” 

“Any time you like. 
you up about nine?” 

She assented. “And if I’m not at the 
apartment, go on to the Persian Gar- 
den without me and I’ll get there as 
soon as I can.” 

“Hm! Sounds like a phony,” Har- 
desty said critically. “But I’ll do it if 
you say. And, Stella!’’ 

“Yes?” 

“Her crazy fixed idea about her 
brother’s wife just wasn’t sense. These 
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Shall I pick 


days when the world’s falling to pieces, 
who gives a damn about who marries 
whom? If two people can be happy, 
that’s what counts—and you know it.” 

She regarded him for a moment, 
then ignored his words. 

“Then, in case I’m not able to meet 
you, I can count on your being at the 
Garden?” 

“Yes, damn it,” he responded sulkily. 


EXT morning, when he called her 

apartment, he had no response. 
In the afternoon, the same. And, 
when he called at nine that evening, 
the bell remained unanswered. He 
went on to the Persian Garden, in 
gloomy bewilderment. 

The night-club was an intimate one 
—that is to say, it was uncomfortably 
crowded at all times. The décor, how- 
ever was sumptuous in the extreme, 
Persian arches, brilliantly colored tiles, 
costumes of orchestra and waiters, and 
a clever illusion of fountains and green 
vistas, combined to justify the name. 

Hardesty found no message from 
Stella Negli. He left instructions, in 
case she showed up or sent word, at 
the entrance, and went on to his en- 
gaged table. This was at the corner 
of the dancing-space; being hungry, he 
went ahead with his own dinner. La 
Chepita would appear at nine-thirty 
and again at eleven-thirty; her danc- 
ing was spectacular and packed the 


place.... The floor cleared at last, the 
lights went up and down, and to the 
rhythmic lift of a Malaguefia Hardesty 
saw La Chepita glently glide in upon 
the floor. 

Close as she was, he could not recog- 
nize her; the make-up was superb. She 
was in full Spanish costume, not in the 
imitation Hollywood fashion designed 
to show as much as the law allowed, 
but in the dignified, voluminous cos- 
tume of old Spain. The whole secret 
of her sorcery lay in purest grace. ... 
Every movement was a poem; her steps 
were like the effortless motion of a 
butterfly in air. Infernally clever, 
thought Hardesty as he watched in 
fascination. 


Twice she swooped close to him, | 


with a dazzling smile of greeting and 
inquiring eyes. He knew she was 
wondering at seeing him thus alone. 
Then, as she ended her Spanish rou- 
tine almost beside his table, she tossed 
him the rose that she was holding... . 
She was radiant amid the thunderous 
applause, a glowing creature of ani- 
mation and ecstasy. He had not 
dreamed that, even with the help of 
makeup, her plain features could be 
so transfigured. 

Then she was gone and the plaudits 
died; presently she was back again up- 
on a darkened floor. She was greeted 
with a hushed tribute of silence; even 
Hardesty caught his breath before 


joining in the tumultuous acclaim. 
She was clad only in a golden robe of 
sheerest cobweb, and beneath it her 
body was golden and alive, a sinuous, 
lovely thing whose graceful perfection 
was beyond words. 

Here was her real dance, her flower- 
ing art, in sensuous flowing motion 
that never touched upon the sensual 
or made compromise with the vicious. 
She had no eye for Hardesty now. She 
danced and danced and danced as 
though time were endless and she had 
forgotten all else in the wizardry that 
held the room rapt and mute and en- 
thralled. With no break, with no in- 
terruption, she danced on—until sud- 
denly she was through and gone. 


a ee she came back, briefly, to 
bow and smile; there was no en- 
core. But, when the clatter of dishes 
and voices rose again, one of the tur- 
baned waiters came to Hardesty and 
salaamed. 

“Mr. Hardesty? La Chepita would 
like to speak with you, if you'll follow 
me.” 

“Eh? Right!” exclaimed Hardesty, 
and rose. 

He followed across the floor, in be- 
hind the brilliantly tiled arches, and 
in the dingy confusion backstage was 
suddenly aware of something amiss— 
startled faces, questing voices, oaths 
of chagrin and dismay. 
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“How the hell do I know what’s 
wrong?” broke out a man, in response 
to a group about him. “She got a 
Reo call, and then all hell broke 
oose! Yeah, that’s her sobbing. She 
drove her dresser out, like some crazy 
woman.” 

Sobbing; a dry, convulsive mingling 
of sobbing breaths and inarticulate 
words came from the dressing-room. 
Hardesty’s guide knocked at the door, 
and muttered: 

“Jeez! I dunno what’s wrong... . 
She was all right when she sent me for 
you!” 

He twisted the knob and opened 
the door. Hardesty stepped into the 
dressing-room. The door was seized 
and slammed and locked, and Elsie 
Lear stood against it, glaring at him, 
trying to calm herself but still in the 
grip of those terrible dry sobs. 

The frightful difference between her 
appearance now, and that vision of 
beauty beside his table, shocked Har- 
desty into silence. Her features were 
distorted, her eyes wild and lurid. 

“What on earth’s wrong, Miss 
Lear?” he exclaimed. 

“Quiet—be quiet!”’. She was fight- 
ing for self-control. ‘“‘You were alone 
at the table. ... Why?” 

“Sorry. Miss Negli was delayed, but 
I expect her.” 

“Neglil” The word came like a 
scream. Elsie Lear stepped back, put 
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“I must say they don’t look like much to me.” 


both hands to her lips and stood as 
though frozen. “Is she—the woman 
you mentioned—is she Stella Negli?” 

“Why, yes. I think you used to 
know her—” 

She drooped. A. black shawl was 
flung about her shoulders; in her di- 
aphanous costume she seemed to wilt 
and wither to a pallid stricken thing. 
Her voice came like a wail. 

“So she’s behind it! That explains 
it, that explains everything.” 

“It explains nothing!” broke out 
Hardesty angrily. “If you’re talking 
about those threats, she had nothing 
to do with them. She says this Mr. 
Wong or whatever his name is, tried 
to kill her father and is a bad actor.” 

“Lies, lies, lies!” wailed the unhap- 
py woman. “She has tricked you, too. 
Reptiles, yellow crawling snakes, all 
of them alike!” 

She half fell into a chair and sat 
with her face in her hands. Hardesty 
came close to her; to his amazement 
he realized that this fiery, passionate 
creature was suddenly broken and 
whipped, struck to the heart. 

“Please believe me, Miss Lear. 
Whatever has happened, we’ve had 
nothing to do with it. Tell me what 
it is. Let me help you if I can.” 


T the door came a determined as- 
sault, and a man’s imperative 
voice. Elsie Lear rose wearily and 
went to the door, opening it a little. 
“Go away and stay away,” she said. 
“None of your business. When I want 
anyone, I'll call. Everybody keep out.” 
She locked the door again and 
leaned against it; the vitality had gone 
out of her. With an effort, she stag- 
gered back to her chair. 

“Give me a cigarette,” she mur- 
mured. “I'll try.... I must face it. I 
must think. Yes, I do believe you’re a 
friend! She’s tricked you. This is, this 
must be, her doing!” 

Puffing the cigarette alight at Har- 
desty’s match, she relaxed, her eyes 


closed. After a moment she opened 
them and looked up at him and 
straightened a little, but there was 
only a bitter defeat and grief in her 
face. 

“The shock unnerved me; I’m all 
right now,” she said more quietly. 
“You see, it’s Tommy.” 

“Afraid I don’t quite see. Who's 
Tommy?” Hardesty asked. 

“The boy. My nephew. The older 
child.” She exhaled, pausing; she had 
herself in hand at last. ‘““There was a 
phone call. It was that same man, 
Wong Tsai. He is coming for the 
bronzes after my next appearance... 
that'll be about twelve-fifteen. I must 
have them here.” 

“Why? What’s happened? What 
about the boy?” 

“They've taken him,” she replied 
drearily. “He won’t be harmed if I 
give up the four bronze figures—” 

“Hold on! How do you know it 
isn’t a bluff?” 

She shook her head, hopelessly; her 
eyes had become dead and lifeless. 

“No. Wong described him, his 
clothes, everything! He had taken 
him; he told me how. He’s left him 
with one of his men at a tavern by the 
river. It’s all dreadfully true. She did 
it, your Negli woman—” 

“Get that notion out of your head,” 
Hardesty broke in, but gently. “Good 
Lord! This must be the very thing 
she foresaw! She said that she could 
guess what Wong would do. . . . She 
went off somewhere to try and stop it!” 

A broken, shuddering laugh came 
from the woman. “You really believe 
that, don’t you? I must phone my 
maid to bring the satchel here. Plenty 
of time. An hour before I go on—” 

“Are they bringing the boy here?” 

“No. I must trust them, he said. 
He'll be freed at once.” 

“Then get the police and the F.B.1. 
to work now, instantly!” exclaimed 
Hardesty. “In an hour, everything can 
be done! Stella Negli must be some- 
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where near Brunerville right now. 
She’ll help.” 

“Are you crazy? Not for one little 
minute!” The convulsed horror of her 
face gave him a shiver; the tigress was 
only a broken, terrorized thing. “If I 
tried to double-cross them or have the 
man followed, Tommy would be the 
one to suffer. Not much! Those 
damned bronzes aren’t worth a hair of 
his head! I’ll not risk it. No one 
would.” 

“But you’re wrong in thinking that 
Miss Negli’s connected with it,” he 
persisted. ‘“‘She’s been gone all day.” 


ITH a weary gesture of irritated 

incredulity, Elsie Lear rose and 
went to the telephone on her dressing- 
table. She called and gave instruc- 
tions to her maid, describing the satch- 
el and ordering her to bring it at once. 
This done, she collapsed on the lounge 
at one side. 

“T’m quite all right.” Her voice was 
level, contained, quiet; she had ac- 
cepted her defeat. “All I need now is 
rest. You can do nothing except clear 
out and keep your mouth shut about 
this. Wong must not be molested or 
followed. Let them win. Send the 
manager in here; tell them that I’ve 
had an attack of nerves. They'll be- 
lieve it.” 

Her eyes closed. Her slim golden 
length was relaxed beneath the gossa- 
mer shroud. 

Hardesty unlocked the door and 
left. Outside, he found the manager 
in desperate conference with the staff, 
and relieved their bewildered alarm 
by his words. Close at hand was the 
rear entrance, opening upon an alley, 
the watchman sitting beside the cool- 
ness of the doorway. Glad of a chance 
for clear night air, Hardesty stepped 
out. 

The night was hot and breathless, 
with storm brooding. The ay glis- 
tened with wet from a passing shower 
that had failed to clear the air. Har- 
desty turned to seek the street and go 
round the block to the Garden en- 
trance. 

Here in the early East Sixties the 
streets were dark and empty, cleared 
by the rain. Hardesty lit a cigarette 
as he sauntered along. The problem 
ahead was one to worry him. 

Elsie Lear was right; the child’s 
safety must be the only consideration. 
Hardesty concurred in this, regret- 
fully. It meant that the bronzes were 
lost to him and to Chosan—gone into 
the hands of an inhuman creature who 
would know no mercy if thwarted. 

“Stella jumped at the truth, sure 
enough,” he reflected. “She was too 
late getting into action, and a good 
thing too. It’s no game for women to 
mix into, especially for her, with this 
chap Wong hating her like poison. 
No game for me, either. I’m no hero. 
So good-by to the ugly little animals of 


Confucius—and a good riddance, if 
you ask me!” - 

None the less, he was worried over 
Stella Negli’s absence. As he turned 
in at the front entrance of the Garden, 
the first presage of another shower was 
pattering down, like an evil omen. 

At this end of the club everything 
was serene. The manager was here, 
recognized Hardesty, and said in un- 
assumed relief that La Chepita was 
okay again. He was curious as to the 
cause of her nervous seizure, but Har- 
desty merely shrugged. 

“My table’s been held? Fine. I’m 
still expecting a lady, or a message. 
Pass the word to the door, will your” 

Once more seated at his table, he 
finished his dinner and resigned him- 
self to waiting. So far as he was con- 
cerned, the bronzes were out of the 
picture now. It was his first failure 
since taking this incredibly fantastic 
job, yet he was scarcely sorry. He had 
been a fool to let Stella Negli go alone 
and unguarded. 

“And gad! How we’ve all been 
taken in by Elsie Lear!” he thought. 
“That poor gal is certainly broken 
up, and natural enough too. She 
wasn’t the hard sister she seemed; she 
must be living her whole life just for 
those two kids—” 

She was on the floor again before he 
realized it. He watched, incredulous; 
she gave no least hint of the terrific 
convulsion which must still be tearing 
at her. She went through a routine of 
Argentine dances with flawless pe 
cision, and even gave an encore. When 
she swept off, it was ten to twelve. 
And no word from Stella. 


HEN Elsie Lear was back—and 

again that breathless gasp shook 
the audience. Her golden costume was 
gone. Now she was all in silver, more 
daringly costumed than before; a gos- 
samer moonlit figure, she moved like 
an ethereal creature from another 
world. As though the heavens them- 
selves were applauding, when she 
reached the apogee of her dance the 
acclaim from those watching her was 
drowned by a tremendous clap of thun- 
der—the storm outside had broken. 

She was not through. The lights 
went dim, the music was muted, and 
she stole from the floor and was gone, 
a pale moonbeam wraith. 

Hardesty was aware of a movement 
at his side, a breath of perfume. ... He 
sprang to his feet and found himself 
face to face with Stella Negli, as the 
lights came on full. She was smiling. 

“You! Good Lord!” he burst out. 
“D’you know what’s happened? Wong 
must be backstage with her now.” 

“The boy’s asleep, out in my car,” 
she rejoined. “He’s unhurt. A State 


policeman took a hand and the man , 


who had Tommy is locked up—” 
“Then I must let her know... . 
You stay here, sit down, don’t move!” 


Hardesty turned. ‘“We’ll get this man 
Wong grabbed—” 

He started off, across the floor. He 
knew the way now, and hurried to get 
backstage; but, as he did so, he found 
Stella Negli behind him. Desperate, 
he plunged ahead, tried to lose her, 
and failed completely. When he 
reached the dressing-room of Elsie 
Lear, she was at his elbow. She got 
ahead of him, threw the door open, 
and was first inside. 

A short, squat, rain-slick figure 
stood there holding the satchel. Stella 
Negli’s voice cried: 

“Wong Tsai!” 

Hardesty glimpsed yellow features 
convulsed in malignant fury. Elsie 
Lear, white as death, cried out some- 
thing and darted forward frantically 
—and with this the squat rain-wet 
figure flung into action.... The two 
women were hurled aside; something 
struck Hardesty a terrific blow and 
sent him staggering. Before he could 
recover, Wong Tsai was past him and 
plunging for the alley entrance, 
satchel under arm. : 

Hardesty gained footing and darted 
after that glinting wet shape. Out 
into the rain-splashed alley, down the 
steps at a leap—he was after the yellow 
man headlong, after him and over- 
hauling him, within reach of him— 

Wong Tsai swerved, dodged, turned. 
Lightning crackled across the sky; 
Hardesty did not hear the pistol, 
though the two red flashes erupted 
almost in his face. He hurled himself 
bodily on the man and bore him 
down. The satchel fell as they grap- 
pled. Reeling, both of them lost bal- 
ance and came down in the mud and 
water. The pistol exploded again, be- 
fore Hardesty banged his opponent’s 
head into the cobbles and ended the 
shrill cries. 

Just beyond, a car was waiting, 
lights on and enginerunning. A figure 
leaped from it and ran at the two; his 
startled tones were those of a Chinese, 
as he called something. Hardesty 
glimpsed him and glimpsed the pistol 
in his hand, as lightning again split 
the heavens. He was on one knee 
now; instead of rising, he pitched for- 
ward bodily in a low tackle that took 
the newcomer about the knees and 
brought him down, splashing, cursing 
shrilly. The pistol roared. 

Hardesty rolled clear of it all. He 
tried to rise, felt a wild stab of pain, 
and went down in a heap. His hand 
struck against something—it was the 
fallen satchel. Voices dinned upon the 
rain; half a dozen men were pouring 
from the Garden’s rear entrance, tak- 
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ing up the pursuit with a burst of 
yells. Snatching the little bag to him, 
Hardesty pressed it open and felt 
within. Yes, the ugly bronze bits were 
there. ... 

Wong Tsai and his companion were 
at their car. A pistol blazed away 
wildly; it daunted the pursuers long 
enough to let the car leap away with a 
roar and careen out upon the street 
and vanish. 


|S eee voice drew the pur- 
suers to him. Someone produced 
a flashlight. He was standing, hold- 
ing on to the edge of a garbage-box 
into which he had dropped the satchel. 
He was recognized and surrounded. 

Was he hurt? voices asked. 

“Guess so,” he rejoined. “Can't 
walk; apparently a bullet hit me—” 

The tumultuous voices around 
swelled higher, then broke upon a 
wave of relief and laughter, as Har- 
desty’s knee was exposed. It had hit 
the stones, was badly bruised and 
skinned—nothing worse. Then every- 
one crowded back into the Garden 
again, questions pounding the air on 
all sides, excitement high-pitched. 

Hardesty was passed into the dress- 
ing-room by the manager. Elsie Lear 
was laughing and crying at once in 
hysterical emotion, clasping Stella 
Negli in her arms. Stella broke from 
her as Hardesty limped in. 

“You’re hurt?” She came to him, 
caught at him. “There were shots—”’ 

For an instant he held her close; he 
had her in his arms, her lips did not 
refuse his own. Then she escaped him. 

“Where?” she cried out. “Where 
are you hurt?” 

“Skinned my knee on the stones,” 
said Hardesty, grinning. “Wong and 
another chap got away.” 

“Oh, what a fool Iam! What a fool, 
a fool!’”’ broke out Stella Negli. “All 
this time, an officer’s in the car with 
Tommy, and I néver thought about 
bringing him in!” 

Hardesty broke into a laugh, and 
looked at Elsie Lear. 

“You're all right?” 

“No!” she exclaimed. “Clear out of 
here, will you? Send my dresser in. 
I’ve got to get into some clothes, ... 
Miss Negli—Stella! Don’t you go—” 

“What about the bronzes?” asked 
Hardesty, from the door. 

“Damn the bronzes!’ flashed out 
Elsie Lear. “Nothing matters except 
Tommy.... Stella, my dear, my dear, 
can you ever forgive me—” 

Hardesty slipped outside, chucklin 
to himself as he smoothed his wet an 
rumpled dinner-coat, which had torn 
loose from the buttons. 

“Damn the bronzes!”” he thought. 
“I guess she means it, too. Hope she 
does! She’ll probably be glad enough 
to swap them for the boy in the car.” 

And he patted the heavy, sagging 
pocket of his coat contentedly. 
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Not even when he is mixed up in murder, and feels he has 
been forced to take the wrong side in a 1941 range war. 


by SAMUEL TAYLOR 


RIG ALLEN swung off the bus with a yellow 
suitcase hanging from a big fist. A tall man, 
N Jean in the hips, with a width of shoulder 
that made his suit coat fit badly, he stood in 
the chill thin air, looking slowly about him. 

5 Across the highway on the greasewood-spotted 
alkali flat was the end of the railroad branch line and the 
tiny yellow station and the sign that said, “Willow, Utah. 
Elevation 4,151 ft.’ There was on this side of the highway 
a cluster of weathered buildings, with the hills rising 
behind them barren but for a thin peppering of runt sage. 
Except for the highway itself, now paved, nine years had 
left no mark on the place. The bus was making its five- 
minute rest-stop before the same combination service-sta- 
tion, garage and café. The same group of loungers in 
waist overalls, boots and big hats stood by idly watching 
the bus passengers alight for a stretch. Frost was on the 
roofs, and the eastern sky showed the first rim of the sun. 

Brig Allen put down his yellow suitcase near the end 
of the bus, and began rolling tobacco in corn paper. A car 
was supposed to meet him and take him to the ranch. 
The other passengers got back on the bus, shivering. The 
driver had gone into the café; he emerged, nodded good- 
by to Brig, and climbed into his machine. 

“Wait a minute!” somebody said. It was one of the 
group of loungers with waist overalls and big hats. He 
stepped to the bus door, a bit uncertain in his stride. 

“One more passenger,” he told the driver. 

“Hurry it up. Where is he?” 

“This guy who just got off.” The man turned pale eyes 
toward Brig, saying, “You’re Brig Allen?” more as a state- 
ment than a question. 

“Sure,” Brig Allen said without haste, looking down a 
bit from his height at the other. Then he remembered. 
“You ought to know, Jud. I licked you often enough at 
school.” 

Jud Judson shoved his head forward—it was a round 
head set close to a powerful heavy body. The eyes were 
pale under bleached brows; the heavy lower lip was cracked 
with sun and wind. His face peeled rather than browned 
with the desert sun. 

“Filled out some,” he said, “but you’re sassy as ever— 
like all the Allens. Pick up your suitcase. You’re just 
passing through.” 

Brig shook his head. “I guess not. I figured on staying 
a spell.” -Then he asked curiously: “What is this?” 

“Don’t palaver with him,” one of the others in the group 
of loungers said. 

“You aint needed here,” Jud Judson advised Brig curtly. 
“That’s reason enough—or d’you want to argue? Are you 
goin’ to climb back on that bus, or should we put you back 
on?” 

There were eight men in the group who had watched 
the bus come in. They were now edging close, in a semi- 


circle. They were hardened, muscular men, browned or 
peeled from much sun, according to type, and now grim. 
Brig’s wide shoulders were against the bus. The driver 
was looking curiously from the door. Somewhere a run- 
ning car engine died, and there was the sharp rip of the 
brake ratchet. Puzzled, Brig Allen swung his gaze along 
the eight faces and stopped at Jud’s. He settled a little as 
he stood there, as if bracing against the earth, and there 
was a subtle change to his eyes. He slowly brought his 
right thumb across the tip of his tongue, and wrapped the 
thumb around his fist. 

He said: “Put me on.” 

Jud’s pale eyes shifted sidewise to the other men. Brig 
didn’t follow the glance, but kept watching Jud. 

“Jud!” A voice, a figure climbing out of a car and lum- 
bering across the beaten ground. “Judson! What in tar- 
nation hell’s goin’ on here, anyhow?” A big figure, this 
was—loose, with a jouncing paunch. 

“Puttin’ Allen back on that bus,” Jud mumbled. 

“Don’t be a bigger damn’ fool than ever’body knows you 
are! You're drunk, the crew of you! Want to make a mess 
and get somebody hurt—with fifty witnesses? You can’t 
scare out an Allen—they fight. Don’t you guys get tough 
until Brig gets his chance to do the right thing. .. . Go on!” 
he bawled to the bus-driver. “Get out of here!” 

The eight men, somehow seeming sheepish, turned away. 
Jud said something over his shoulder to Brig, but the cut- 
ting roar of the bus engine drowned it. 

“Thanks,” Brig said. 

“Hello, Brig, my boy!” the approaching paunchy man 
bawled heartily. 

A chill something prickled the back of Brig’s neck as he 
recognized Alex Hagdon. In nine years this man had put 
on a hundred pounds of weight, and that had changed 
him. But the wide loose mouth, grinning, was the same. 
Brig hadn’t seen the grin since the morning Alex Hagdon 
had said: ‘Sure, I'll let you have all the hay you want. I 
got no use for it. Take it away—at forty dollars a ton.” 


George Allen, Brig’s father, had either to pay the 
price or see his cattle die. Now here was Alex Hag- 
don grinning loosely, and his big soft hand was extended. 

“JT said ‘thanks,’”’ Brig advised. 

“Lucky I got wind of this and got here in time!” Alex 
boomed. He put his hand in his pocket, gave a lift to his 
paunch. “Jud Judson, he’s my top hand, and a nice boy, 
but a mite hot in the head. Brig,’—the voice abruptly was 
confidential,—‘‘you can see things are tight. Tight like a 
fiddle-string. Now that your Uncle Jesse’s gone, his sheep, 
they're goin’ to go too. That’s what they say. That’s what 
they’re sayin’, and they mean it. That’s how the valley 
feels, Brig.” 

“I feel some things myself,” Brig said shortly. 


ik was during the winter called the equalizer, and 
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“You mean—you figure on running cattle instead of 
sheep?” 

Brig couldn’t like this man; he resented his knowing 
or guessing anything. He shrugged. 

“But you can’t do that, Brig,” Alex said as if there had 
been an answer. “You can’t take that ranch over and run 
cattle.” 

“No? Who's stopping me?” 

Alex Hagdon made a rumbling chuckle, bringing an 
elbow up in a playful gesture of defense. “Brig, don’t get 
sore at me. You're an Allen, all right. Your Uncle Jesse, 
he bucked the whole damned Cedar Valley, alone, for 
nigh onto thirty year. When an Allen gets that look in his 
eyes—why, your dad— Brig, I’m just trying to keep peace, 
is all. Your Uncle Jesse, he scrambled things in that will 
of his. He scrambled things proper. But’’—the loose face 
screwed to an elaborate wink—‘“‘maybe we can unscramble 
“em. I know an out for you.” 

Brig Allen made a single slow shake of his head. ‘““We 
might as well start off straight, Alex. You’re talking over 
my head, but I don’t want to palaver with you. I told you 
thanks for calling off your dogs. Good-by.” 

The loose face stiffened. “Brig, I’m tryin’ to be decent 
with you. Don’t make it harder than what it is.” The big 
man wheeled and lumbered to his car. 


CHAPTER Two 


HAT winter nine years past had been the 
equalizer; the close of that January day had 
climaxed and should have closed everything. 
The setting sun had made a wash of bar- 
3yif™ren pink over the flat-topped sage hills that 

day, with the snow under his horse’s hoofs 
giving a bitter squeak with each step as Brig rode through 
the big south pasture with an ax across the saddle. He 
dismounted at the creek and chopped a hole in the ice. 
The water welled out, spreading thickly as the edges froze 
to slush. Some of the cattle in the big pasture looked 
toward the water; a few raised their heads. One took a 
few slow steps, then stopped. Most of them remained mo- 
tionless, humped, tail to the bitter wind. Skin was tight to 
the ribs; rough hair pointed every way. A few were down. 
Brig got on his horse and rode back. He turned his horse 
in to glean the floor of the empty stackyard, and crossed 
slowly to the house. Sixteen, he had a man’s frame, but 
not yet the strength of his father, who all winter had kept 
his glance from straying to the four high fat stacks of na- 
tive hay in Jesse Allen’s stackyard two hundred yards to 
the north. 

His father was in the kitchen, feet on the oven door, 
arms wrapped around his shanks and chin resting on bony 
knees. George Allen did not look up as Brig entered. In 
the half-light he seemed somehow like one of the starving 
cattle. Brig stirred the stove, put in a hunk of cedar. He 
poked tentatively at the sponge of rising dough atop the 
warming oven, put the dishcloth over it again to protect it 
from dust that sometimes sifted through from the yellow 
dirt roof. He lighted the lamp after cleaning the chimney 
with wadded paper, and the yellow flame was nervous with 
wind that searched through the cracks of the log house. 
He took the water-bucket outside, primed the pump, and 
was working the handle when he saw Jesse Allen’s car pull 
in at the house a hundred yards to the north. Jesse Allen 
got out with his wife Sarah and his son Wayne, who was a 
year older than Brig. They did not acknowledge Brig’s 
existence; and had they turned, he would have looked 
away. 

Caine in with the water, Brig said: “Dad, Uncle Jesse’s 
back.” George Allen’s chin came off his knees slowly, and 
his eyes turned. Brig said: “He’s back from Willow. His 
car just come in to his place.” He added, uncomfortable 
under the barren stare, ‘I saw it come in.” 


“Fix up some supper, Brig,” George Allen said, and his 
chin took support on his knees. 

“Yes sir,” Brig said. ‘Dad, a few of the cattle are down.” 

“We'll turn ’em out on the range in the morning.” 

There was nothing left among the greasewood and sage 
to keep a cow alive, and this George Allen knew. There 
had been no snow the previous winter, no grass during the 
summer. The valley ranchers always fed cattle through 
the winter. This year they'd had to feed them during 
the summer, and now in January hay was scarce. This 
was the die-up. This was the winter called the equalizer. 

Just one man in the valley had hay to spare—Jesse Allen, 
with his four fat stacks. Jesse Allen didn’t run cattle; he 
ran sheep. His sheep were on the desert now, keeping in 
flesh where a cow would starve. As long as snow didn’t 
come heavy to cover the stunt desert sage, Jesse wouldn’t 
have to winter feed, with his sheep. Snow hadn’t come 
heavy this winter, and now if it did come, it wouldn’t lie 
more than a month or two. At the worst, Jesse Allen could 
spare two of those fat stacks. 

Brig knew that all his father had to do was to walk the 
two hundred yards to his brother’s house and say, “Jesse, 
I need hay.” Those four words would save the humped 
cattle who stood out in the deepening night with tails to 
the wind. But saying them would in a sense defeat George 
Allen, and there was a strong streak of stubbornness in the 
Allens. It would be easier, Brig felt, if George and Jesse 
weren’t brothers. 

The thing went back farther than Brig’s lifetime. As 
long as he could remember anything, he knew it was taboo 
to go beyond the open yard and inside Jesse Allen’s fence 
to speak to or recognize that family, to play with the boy 
Wayne. Brig, knowing the Allen stubbornness, had won- 
dered how strong had been the slow-growing tension pre- 
ceding the actual break that had split the ranch and range 
in two halves. George and Jesse had come with their 
father from Montana, literally squeezed out—sheeped out 
—when the grass was nipped below the crown, killed, and 
the little furrows forming among the dead roots became 
big furrows and finally gaping raw washes. Their father 
limped to the end of his days from a bullet received in a 
range war. 

What had Jesse gone through before he first came to his 
decision? “George, this here aint the Montana coun- 
try. This is brush land, desert. Cattle can get by in the 
mountains in summer, but it’s brush on the flats. Cows 
can’t winter off this country. You got to feed ’em through 
the winter. There aint a margin for bad years. George, we 
ought to make a change.” 

“Change?’’—wonderingly. George couldn’t even have 
guessed what Jesse was thinking. 

“George, I know how you feel. I feel the same way. But 
a man can’t be a fool. A man’s got to play the game ac- 
cording to the country. He can’t make the rules. The 
country does. George, I’ve thought it all out. I’ve looked 
every way at it. This here is sheep country.” 

Typically, Jesse hadn’t spoken until he was settled in 
the conviction and couldn’t be budged. 

“Right—sure he’s right!” Through the years Brig had 
pieced a story from occasional bitter fragments. ‘‘He’s 
making money—so that makes him right! Men make 
money robbing graves. They make money kidnaping 
babies. That makes them right! He’s sheeping out the 
range; but he’s making money, so that makes him right!” 

This was a thing long past reason and logic, even for 
Brig. He himself had ridden astride a horse, over Nevada 
way, over rocky sterile slopes that once had been waist-high 
with grass. Dry Meadow, fourteen miles across the moun- 
tains, had been a fertile hollow with an all-year spring 
when the Allens first passed through it. Sheeped out, now 
the grass was gone from Dry Meadow, and with it the 
earth that had nourished the grass. The trickling little 
stream was now a torrent at the bottom of the raw red 
wash during flood-time, and dry the remainder of the year. 
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There was no way to argue sheep with men who knew 
sheeped-out country. In being the first and only sheep-man 
in Cedar Valley, Jesse had not been without opposition 
from every side. 

Thinking of this, Brig got potatoes and bacon from the 
outside cellar, sliced the bacon, began peeling the potatoes. 
His father sat with his feet on the oven door, chin on 
knees. The cold wind made an undulating whistle of the 
stovepipe. The need of the cattle applied a pressure on 
George Allen such as no personal requirement ever could. 

“Dad,” Brig said, “I'll go. I’ll go ask Uncle Jesse.” 

“You fix supper,” George Allen said; and then after sev- 
eral minutes: “How many cows are down?” 

“Maybe a dozen.” Brig was going to add something 
about the cold, but didn’t. With potatoes sliced in a bowl, 
he went to the stove to fill the skillet. 

“Wait,” said George Allen, and the word was like a 
groan. : 

He took his feet off the oven door and came erect, slowly, 
like an old man. His face was seamed and lax, and his 
eyes were dead. “We can’t let them cattle go down,” he 
said. “Can we, Brig? I aint asking nothing for myself. I’d 
die, first. But the cattle... . You better stay here, Brig.” 

“T’ll go with you, Dad.” 

Brig remembered that trip, the hundred yards between 
the two houses. ... Things worked back and forward from 
that night. The thin snow squeaked under their boot- 
heels, the wind was a frozen pressing knife; the stars were 
coming out white and low. George Allen stopped before 
the tiny barrier of the latch on Jesse’s yard gate, and Brig 
opened it. The hinges made a taunting shriek. Their 
boots were loud on the wooden porch. They walked 
around the length of it, and like the beggars they were, 
turned at the rear and knocked at the kitchen door. 

Nita answered it. She was a child of ten, daughter of 
the Widow Butler, who was the hired help around the 
house for Jesse Allen. She had no part of this, and Brig 
was in the habit of good-naturedly teasing her—which she 
pretended to resent while always returning for more; but 
she sensed what it meant for these men to be on this 
porch, and her dark eyes went big and round. The dish- 
cloth slipped from her hands to the linoleum floor, and 
she said nothing. 

“What is it, Nita? Ask them in!” Appearing at the 
door, the Widow Butler’s voice died. She was an attractive 
woman, slender and frail in a meek way. The valley peo- 
ple said it was a pity the Widow Butler had to keep house 
for a sheep-man when there were plenty of decent places 
where she could help around for her keep. She might get 
another man if she didn’t work at.a place where no decent 
man would ever come calling. A man might get the sheep 
smell on his shoes and kill the grass where he walked. Of 
course, Pride Mancos came sparking her on occasion, but 
Pride Mancos was a dry-farmer from over on the east flat, 
and dry-farmers didn’t count... . “I—I’ll—” the Widow 
Butler was saying with difficulty, and she disappeared with 
a helpless flutter of white hands. The child Nita stood 
looking up with big dark eyes. 


ARAH ALLEN came to the door, not her husband Jesse. 
S With her was her boy Wayne, seventeen, tall and 
loose, with the pointed chin of his mother. Wayne 
made a half stride ahead as if to handle things, but his 
mother put an arm before him in a protective way. 
“George,” she said, tight-lipped, begrudging the word. 
“I come to see—Jesse,’” George Allen said, and the name 
came with an effort. 
Sarah’s pointed chin went high. “You can talk to me.” 
Another brick on the wall between the brothers had 
been Jesse’s marriage to Sarah—a member of the Hagdon 
“outfit”—they were never called “family.” That Jesse 
should have married into the Hagdon outfit was just ad- 
ditional proof, along with sheep, to George, of his broth- 
er’s utter disintegration. With something of ironic justice, 


the boy Wayne seemed to have inherited completely the 
Hagdon traits, physically and mentally. 

“If you come begging for hay,’ Sarah was saying, “I'll do 
the talking.” She had a sharp face and a razor voice. ““That 
what you come about—hay?” 

“Yes; I’d admire talking to Jesse.” 

“That hay’s been sold. To Alex—my brother Alex. It 
was sold two months ago.” 

In a plodding way, George Allen said: “To Alex? Alex 
Hagdon aint got nothing. He’s got only a homestead. He 
aint got no stock but one cow and a team. He don’t need 
hay.” 

vite was smart enough to see maybe he could use hay,” 
Sarah said, her mouth tightly triumphant. “And if you 
want some, you can see Alex.” The door closed with a 
slam, and through it came Wayne’s loose laugh. 

Back in the house, Brig finally said: ‘This must’ve been 
Sarah’s doings. He wouldn’t—” 

“A man starts in wrong, one thing grows out of another. 
Like telling lies to cover a lie. Remember that, Brig. Don’t 
never start wrong. ... You go over and see Alex Hagdon 
in the morning about that hay.” 

Brig returned the next forenoon. “Alex Hagdon, he 
says he’ll give us hay cheaper than we can ship it in. He'll 
give us all we want—at forty dollars a ton.” 

His father’s anxious eyes went bleak and died. Some- 
thing went out of them then that never did return. Brig 
couldn’t meet the gaze. “I see,” George Allen said slowly. 
“Forty dollars a ton. We’re in pretty deep now, but if the 
bank will carry us—” 


ITH spring, they drove the cattle onto the upland 
\X/ range. “We pulled ’em through, Brig,” George 
Allen said as they were riding back. ‘They'll flesh 

up with grass.” 

Brig said nothing, and kept his eyes on the ears of his 
horse. The cattle were not worth the price of the hay 
they’d eaten; but you couldn’t let them starve. 

“Brig—I tried hard,” George Allen was saying. His body 
was bent in the saddle, moving loosely with the motion of 
the horse. His eyes were down, and an aspen branch wiped 
a white streak across his cheek. “I worked hard all my life, 
and I wanted to leave you something. I wanted you to 
have a start, Brig.” 

“There'll be good years, Dad.” 

“TI can’t saddle the debt on you, boy. We’re busted, and 
we're pulling out.” 

The idea of complete defeat hadn’t occurred to Brig. 
He began swearing. He cursed gangling Alex Hagdon, 
the worthless ne’er-do-well of the valley who’d grinned 
with loose lips and said: “You can take my hay or leave it.” 
He cursed Jesse Allen, who'd sold his hay to Alex for spec- 
ulation. He wanted to fight. He wanted to even the score 
with the men who'd made his father a defeated man. 

Brig took the pan off the old Model T next day and 
tightened the bearings. He cleaned the timer and spark- 
plugs. The following morning they started loading the 
things they couldn’t leave behind, and first one thing and 
then another had to be left behind. The rear seat wouldn't 
hold much, and the tires were thin. 

“Let’s go,” George Allen finally said resignedly. He 
climbed over the door, adjusted spark and gas levers while 
Brig, in front, engaged the crank, spun the engine. 

“Switch on, Dad?” 

George Allen made no answer. He was looking past 
Brig, staring in a burning sullen way. Turning, Brig saw 
Jesse Allen advancing across the yard. fesse Allen walked 
in a slow way, erect, and Brig felt a sense of unreality. In 
all his life before, Brig had never known Jesse Allen to 
look directly at him as he was doing now. Jesse Allen 
stopped before the car. He was breathing heavily. 

“George,” he said, “I want you to stay.” 

George Allen sat with his gnarled hands tight on the 
steering-wheel, and said nothing. 
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Jesse said: “I can let you have what you need to clean up 
what you owe.” 

“We'd rather owe the bank,” George Allen said. “Crank 
the car, Brig.” He reached down and turned the switch on 
the coil-box. 

“Now wait a minute here!” Jesse Allen flared. “Damn 
it, I got something to say, and it’s hard enough without 
you getting balky!” 

“Say it, then!” George snapped back. 

Jesse waited until he could breathe easily again. 

“You’ve been going busted for twenty years, George. 
You've just been getting by. There’s never been enough 
left over in the good years to carry you through the bad. 
And now you're whipped. George, you’re whipped down. 
Down to the ground. And now maybe you'll listen. You 
was wrong. This here aint cattle country. Now, I'll let you 
have what you need, and I'll get you stocked up with 
sheep—” 

Something happened to Brig.... Jesse waiting twenty 
years to say, “I told you so.” Jesse refusing to help when 
his hay would have saved everything for which George had 
worked for twenty years—in order to have this moment 
when he could make terms. It was a little chilling to Brig 
that a man could do that deliberately, beat a man to his 
knees and force him to terms. . Brig didn’t remember 
lashing out; but he found himself standing over the fallen 
man, and shaking. 

Jesse Allen pushed himself to a sitting position on the 
hard yellow earth, and brought a slow hand across his 
mouth, smearing the thin drool of blood. 

“Get out of here,” he said thickly. “You'd better go 
before I get up.” 

Looking up at a muffled gasp, Brig saw Nita watching 
over the yard fence. The child’s dark eyes were round with 
fright. 

As the years turned over nine times, Brig thought this 
chapter of his life was closed. Not forgotten, but closed. 

And then there was a registered letter from the lawyer, 
and the last words he’d heard from the mouth of the living 
Jesse Allen were the first that came to his mind on reading 
the letter regarding the death and legacy of his uncle. In 
nine years the memory of that scene had not faded. For 
eight of those years, watching his father age and wither 
prematurely, he had daily felt the growth of slow resent- 
ment. George Allen had not been a man born to punch a 
time-clock and spend the working day on an assembly-line 
screwing one small part onto each radio set that went by. 
He could not get used to the horizon of the city skyline. 
Penned in, broken—he had been lucky to last eight years. 

And when Brig stood with the registered letter in his 
hands, he shook himself, brought a hand across his eyes. 
This didn’t make sense. Nine years wouldn’t soften Jesse 
Allen, any more than twenty years had softened him be- 
fore. Swimming through the words of the letter seemed to 
be Jesse’s fury-darkened eyes looking up as he said: “Get 
out of here. You'd better go before I get up.” 

The letter was from P. J. London, of Cash, London & 
Bybee, Attorneys at Law, Salt Lake City, Utah. It in- 
formed him briefly and without explanation that accord- 
ing to the last will and testament of his late uncle, Jesse 
Allen, he, Brigham Allen, was designated chief beneficiary 
of the estate; and that his presence was requested at the 
ranch for a meeting of the heirs and assigns, the afternoon 
of March 29. 

As, reading it a sixth time, Brig’s feeling that it must 
be a mistake or a grisly joke gave way to conviction it must 
be genuine and mean what it said,—there was an enclosed 
money order for one hundred dollars advanced for ex- 
penses, which ruled out the possibility of a prank,—his 
impulse was to tear the letter up. He did crumple it in a 
big lean hand; then came a certain curiosity. 

Why would Jesse Allen do such a thing? Why would the 
ranch be left to Brig, and not to Sarah and Wayne? What 
sort of motive lay deep and twisted below this? 


These questions had no apparent answers. But another 
idea came, rising in a flood and covering all else. Why 
not? A queer legacy, incredible on the face of it, somehow 
and somewhere loaded with trouble, he felt—but why not 
take it at its face value? Take the legacy. Take the ranch. 
Take the shunned and hated place and redeem it—why 
not? Sell off the sheep, stock with cattle. There was some- 
how a classic justice to that. That was something his 
father would have liked him to do. : 

And so now with his yellow suitcase beside him, Brig 
was standing in the early morning sun at Willow. Thin 
steam was rising off the roofs, and the silence of the sur- 
rounding waste-lands was a blanket over the tiny town. 
With a wry half grin, he stooped for his suitcase. Heading 
for the café, he stopped. His way was blocked by the most 
attractive girl he ever remembered seeing. 

She obviously was furious. 


CHAPTER THREE 


There was 
something alive and individual about her. 
@§ A yellow kerchief was tied over her dark 
tnd! hair, and she wore a yellow sweater and 
Beaded Indian gloves were balled into fists. 

“I don’t throw far, lady,” he observed. 

“Yes; I saw it in your eyes. You're like all the Allens— 
quick-tempered, bull-headed—you would have fought eight 
men or eighty. And when Alex Hagdon got you out of 
trouble and tried to be decent—” 

“Let’s talk about something else.” 

She made a hopeless shrug. “Once an Allen makes up 
his stubborn mind—” 

He broke in again, and with almost a shout. He’d been 
amused, looking down from his height at this pretty spit- 
fire with the dark hair and flashing eyes, and now recog- 
nition came. “Nita! ... Little Nita Butler! I never ex- 
pected—I mean, you were always a kid, a little kid, and 
—now—” Laughter broke through, and he almost swung 
her up by her arms to hold her kicking, as he used to do to 
tease her. ‘It’s like coming home! You always were telling 
me off about something! I remember the time I put a 
prairie dog in your doll-house, and you—” 

“Put your bag in the car,” she said, indicating a dusty 
brown sedan parked by the café. “There’s no use talking 
to an Allen, and I made a mistake. Go ahead, treat me 
like a baby. I knew how you'd be. I wouldn’t have driven 
over for you except there was nobody else at the ranch this 
morning who could come.” 

“I’m sorry, Nita. I didn’t mean to make you raffy. I— 
say, honest, I’m all up in the air. First, Jud’s gang is going 
to toss me back on the bus. ‘Then Alex acts funny. And 
now you're mad. What’s the score? Am I poison?” 

The genuine perplexity of his tone made her pause. 
“What did you expect—a bevy of cherubs tossing roses in 
your path? You’re coming back here to take control of a 
ranch that should have gone to Wayne, for one thing. It’s 
a sheep-ranch in cattle country, for another. That makes 
all kinds of people love you, and dogs.” 

He shook his head, still bewildered. ‘‘How about a bite 
of breakfast with me, and maybe a little explanation? Can 
I ask you pretty?” 

“Tl wait for you; I had breakfast hours ago.” 

“Me too.” He flung his suitcase in the rear of the brown 
car. “Let’s go.” 

Then Nita laughed, half mockingly. “Same old Brig! 
Come on, hot-head, and let’s eat breakfast. I wasn’t inti- 
mating that you were lazy. I know you’ve been riding the 
bus all night and haven’t had a chance to eat. I'll take a 
cup of coffee with you, if you promise to hold your temper 
ten whole minutes.” 
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They sat at a linoleum-covered counter. Brig ordered 
ham and eggs and coftee. “There’s a lot of wheels buzzing 
around inside one another,” he observed. ‘Whatever else 
happens, I’m going to know the score before I check out.” 

Nita’s straight shoulders made a shrug. “If I explain 
things first, you might decide to do the decent thing. 
There are a number of versions to everything.” She mused 
a moment, arranging her thoughts, and stirred sugar into 
the coffee in the heavy cup. “I suppose the divorce be- 
tween Sarah and Jesse is at the bottom of things. That was 
the summer after you left—” 

“Well, the old boy must have snapped out of it, to get 
rid of that battle-ax!” 

“I’m not concerned with your prejudice,” she advised. 
“For your information, Sarah is a fine woman. Men resent 
the fact that a woman can beat them at their own game. 
She and Wayne went to live with Alex Hagdon—her 
brother, you know—and she made Alex. He’s the biggest 
cattle-man in the valley right now, and she’s behind that. 
All right—she’s shrewd and keen and sharp. In a man, 
that’s admired.” 

“Okay,” Brig mumbled, thinking how Alex had got his 
start with his forty-dollar hay. 

“Your Uncle Jesse—well, you know how he was. You’re 
an Allen yourself. After all, Wayne was still his son, his 
flesh and blood. Why should Jesse cut Wayne off in the 
will? There’s no justice in that. It’s not your fault, but I 
can’t like you, Brig—you taking what ought to be his.” 

Puzzled by the emotion in her voice, he waited. 

“My mother had been keeping house for Jesse, as you 
know. He married her a year after the divorce. I was only 
a kid, but I didn’t like it.” 

“Stepdaughters don’t.” 

“Brig, I tried to get along. Maybe Jesse was all right. 
Mother worshiped him. I suppose he was good enough, 
kind enough. But he was stubborn—iron. He had no right 
to tell me what to do. He couldn’t boss me.” 

Looking at her, Brig nodded. “I guess nobody could.” 

“Brig, I tried to get along. But a man like that—he was 
utterly ostracized for thirty years. Eternal friction. And 
feelings were high at the time he died—he tricked the cat- 
tle-men on a lease of the Indian Reservation range. He was 
utterly alone among the cattle-men—every hand against 
him. But nothing changed him. He was like iron.” 

“Anyhow, he had guts,” Brig admitted grudgingly. 

Her hand came impulsively over his on the linoleum 
counter. “Brig—youw’re that way. It’s in the blood. If you 
take over that ranch, it will mean only trouble.” 

“Nobody’s going to run me out.” 

“There you go. Try to be reasonable. Jud Judson and 
those men were just excited, or drunk. They would know, 
the minute they stopped to think, that nothing could be 
solved by putting you back on the bus.” 

“There was something funny about that.” 

“Brig, try to do the right thing, please.” 

Her hand on his somehow warmed him. “Naturally, as 
soon as I find out the score. I’ll tell you one thing. Jesse 
owed me nothing, and I don’t want any gifts from him. 
I’m not going to be a party to any of his spitework.” 

She really smiled, then, and the drab café seemed to be- 
come cheery. “I’m awfully glad you feel like that. It’s been 
such an injustice—I’ve been on edge. A man to cut his 
own son off with nothing! It wasn’t the property itself— 
it was the bitterness it showed—the fact that Jesse would 
do such a thing to his own son.” 

“Jesse cut Wayne off in the will?” 


HE nodded. “Jesse was bitter. I don’t know what 
S started it—something back at the time of the divorce. 
Mother won’t speak about it to me. Then—” 

“Wayne?” Brig was musing. “His eyes are too close to- 
gether to suit me. I always—” 

She snatched her hand away. “That is quite enough. 
Wayne and I are engaged to be married.” 


They got along without further words in the trip to the 
valley. ‘The ear turned south to a dirt road, and bore across 
the alkali desert toward the mountains. As they came into 
the brushy foothills, Brig saw the white top of a sheep- 
wagon near the promontory of Squaw Point, and felt his 
old dislike rise in him. Six-mile Pass made a deep cut 
through the mountains; through it and on the foothill 
plateau fenced with dry-farms, he saw the valley. There 
was a long broad sweep, gray-green. Greasewood on the - 
valley floor denoted the taint of alkali. Sage was on the 
rising ground, and an occasional patch of bright-green 
rabbit-brush. The creek ran to the north along the length 
of the valley; its course was outlined by a row of willows, 
and the meadowlands and ranches were along it. There 
was a certain softening to Brig’s face. The nine years in 
the city seemed fading. Out here a man had room to 
breathe, could stand up on his feet for what he was. He 
was coming home. 

“Heber Jensen still have this place?’ he asked as they 
approached the first ranch. 

She glanced sidewise from the greasewood-bordered 
road. “Have it? He’s the biggest cattle-man in the valley 
now, next to Alex Hagdon. Heber Jensen is head of the 
Cattle-men’s Association.” 


buildings, a figure came in view and stopped be- 

side the road, holding up a hand. It was Heber 
Jensen, a short, wiry man with gold-rimmed glasses, non- 
descript in appearance, but with the something that gets 
a man ahead of others. Brig could remember back to the 
time Heber Jensen drifted into Cedar Valley and took a 
job as a ranch-hand. 

“Hello, Nita. I just wanted to say hello to Brig. ... 
How are you, Brig? You look a lot like your father. I 
thought a lot of George Allen.” A hint of Heber Jensen's 
driving quality came in the small piercing eyes behind the 
glasses. He was sparing with smiles. With a few skillful 
questions he drew nine years of news from Brig. 

“I'd like to have a good talk with you soon, Brig,” he 
said. “I’ve got a proposition—” 

“Drop down to the ranch, Heber,” Nita broke in. 
“We've got to push along. The lawyer’s going to read the 
will, and he’s leaving this afternoon. Good-by, Heber.” 
And she was off—rather hurriedly, it seemed to Brig. 

Five more miles brought them around the stackyards 
and into the Allen ranch. Jesse’s low rambling log house 
was on the right, and a hundred yards south was the place 
Brig had been born. It was now windowless, a door hang- 
ing from one hinge, part of the yellow dirt roof caved in. 
Brig turned his eyes away from it, and followed Nita. At 
the threshold of Jesse’s house, he paused an instant as if 
there were an invisible barrier; and when for the first 
time he put a foot inside that house, his heel seemed to 
give off a dull hollow thump. 

“My, but you’re a big husky fellow!’’ Nita’s mother was 
greeting him in the kitchen; and she indeed seemed to be 
smaller now, more frail, more timid and shy. Her voice 
was small, almost apologetic even in greeting. But here 
was someone in her meek way wentinely fond of him and 
happy that he was back, and that made Brig feel good. 

“This was his room,” she said, leading the way and 
opening a door off the big living-room. “I knew you’d 
want it. It’s just the way he left it. What would you like 
for dinner?” 

“Anything you make is bound to be wonderful.” 

“Now, you’re joking with me. Mr. London—he’s the 
lawyer—he’s out with Ben Littleday looking over the west 
herd this morning—he’s crazy about my lemon pie. But 
if you want something else—” 

“I love lemon pie, if it’s got two crusts with plenty ot 
apples between,” he said with a big wink... . 

Alone in Jesse Allen’s room, Brig had the feeling that 
he should keep looking behind him. This was Jesse 


A S they came alongside the clump of trees around the 
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Allen’s office, with a folding iron cot for sleeping. It had 
an outside door on the north. In a country where logs 
are ordinary building material, and therefore disguised, 
Jesse Allen had had the courage to leave the interior of 
this room “unfinished’”—with the rough log walls in evi- 
dence, and the slope of the slab ceiling above the heavy 
rafters. “There was a stone fireplace with deer horns, re- 
volver and rifle above; and a battered desk was in one 
corner. It was a simple and attractive room, and Brig 
grudgingly admitted its taste. 

He got out fresh shirt, shorts and socks from his suit- 
case, and glancing up at the sound of the windmill’s clank 
as the wind began, noticed the bullet-hole in the window. 
It was a small hole, level with his hip, and the glass was 
flaked around it with small lines radiating starlike a short 
distance. It was merely curiosity that prompted him to 
mention it as he stuck his head in the kitchen door to ask 
the whereabouts of the bathroom. 

Then he was sorry. Nita’s mother turned a stricken 
face and then buried it in her hands. Nita put down her 
egg-beater with a thump and came into the living-room, 
dark eyes flashing. 

“You might have some regard for sensibilities,” she de- 
clared. “You’re making it hard for me to be decent with 

oul” 

“T’m sorry—I didn’t know—” It occurred that he didn’t 
know how Jesse Allen met his death. “Was Jesse shot 
through the window?” 

“No; it was accidental,” she said in a brittle singsong. 
“It happened the night of a valley dance, and he was alone 
here. When we got home, he was lying on the couch. 
He’d been cleaning his big revolver. He was standing 
with his back to the window. ... He lived for three days. 
Any more details you must have?” 

He shook his head. She returned to the kitchen, and 
he began trying doors to find the bathroom. Back in 
Jesse’s room, tingling from a hard-water shower, he found 
one question rising above others: Had Jesse Allen any 
particular reason for oiling up his revolver that night? 

Standing at the north window, he found himself not 
looking outside, but at the small hole in the glass, and he 
became aware that something about that hole scratched 
at him, like a name or a fact just out of reach. Peering 
through it, he noticed the dangling twig on the scrubby 
willow tree outside the window. ‘The break in the twig 
was directly in line with the hole; and beyond some 
twenty yards was the hump of the root-cellar’s yellow dirt 
roof, and a few yards farther, the rear wall of a chicken 
coop. Merely from curiosity, Brig went outside to re- 
trieve the bullet from the coop wall, if the coroner had 
not already done so. Not finding a hole or recent dent, 
he went inside to take another sight. Stooping at the 
small round hole, a chill something tingled his spine. He 
knew what was wrong with that hole in the window. 

He got down the old Peacemaker .45 from over the 
fireplace, and verified his hunch. The big bore of the 
weapon was almost twice the size of the neat hole in the 
glass. The big slug of the revolver would have crashed a 
much bigger hole in the glass, or, especially after passing 
through a man’s body, would have shattered the pane. 

The bullet-hole had been made by a high-power rifle. 

Backing to the wall opposite the window, stooping, 
sighting with the hole and the broken twig, he then turned 
around to the rough log surface, and his eye was in line 
with a tiny hole in the bark. He carefully cut out a 
square of bark with his pocketknife, then worked around 
the hole. It took ten minutes of hard work before he 
extracted the bullet, copper-jacketed, flattened on the 
fore end. It was obviously no revolver-bullet, to have 
gone through a man’s body and buried itself in the solid 
pine log; it was much too small to have come from Jesse’s 
old Peacemaker .45. Brig put the pellet in his pocket, re- 

laced the square of bark, cleaned up the bits of wood 
rom the floor. 


The rifle-bullet had come from outside, from someone 
lying on the other side of the dirt roof of the cellar.... 
But Jesse Allen had lived three days after being wounded. 
Why did he claim to have accidentally shot himself? Why 
did he conceal the bald fact of his own murder? What 
kind of man was he, really, and what were his motives? 


CHAPTER Four 


ORTH of the house was the long slab stable, 
with the pole-fenced stackyard behind it; 
west of this, continuing north, the corrals, 
‘the shearing-sheds, dipping-chutes, a fallen- 
in lambing-pen that remained a monument 
to an unsuccessful experiment. Around here 
the hard-beaten earth gave off the stale smell of sheep. To 
the west, to the creek willows and beyond, stretched the 
meadows, and fields of alfalfa. In one pasture was the 
ram-herd. Brig, taking a turn around the place before 
dinner, stopped speculatively, surveying the rams. In the 
large pasture with them were a half-dozen horses and the 
milch cows, and something seemed wrong. Not until he 
was coming back did it occur to him that other stock 
wouldn’t eat range that sheep grazed, and he made a men- 
tal note to put the horses and cows in another pasture. 

In a shed was a big tractor of tread type, fitted with 
bulldozer scoop in front like a piece of highway equip- 
ment. By the shed was a hauling bed—a platform on old 
automobile wheels—to haul the tractor. Brig was puzzled 
at what use Jesse had for such equipment. 

“We've got that lemon pie,” Nita’s mother said, meeting 
him as she came out of the chicken-run—“‘two crusts and 
plenty of apples between.” And then, as he relieved her 
of the egg-bucket: ‘‘You’re just the way he was. Wouldn't 
let me turn a finger when he was around.” 

It struck him as curious that Jesse Allen’s memory 
should be so obviously dear to anyone. He said, not 
wanting to speak about Jesse: “Nita and Wayne—when do 
they figure on getting married?” 

The faintest shadow passed over her face. “Jesse didn’t 
want them to marry.” She said it as if that should have 
settled things once and for all. ‘“He’s a nice-looking boy, 
and he’s been away to college. Nita’s so young. ... She’s 
headstrong. She wouldn’t let Jesse advise her.” 

“Wayne and Jesse quarreled about the engagement?” 

“Jesse had his reasons,” the woman said evasively. 

Brig found himself whistling as he entered the kitchen. 

“Boring from within,’ Nita observed, glancing at the 
ege-bucket in his big hand. ‘““The lawyer's coming down 
the road with Ben Littleday, if you want to see him.” 

The lawyer, London, was getting over the wheel of the 
buckboard as Brig went out. With a habitual city-bred 
gesture of caution, he glanced both ways along the road 
for traffic before crossing to the yard gate. 

“Glad to meet you,” he said, looking up at Brig. “That 
is—the sad business of death brings us together; still—” 

“Howdy,” Brig said. “How’s things look?” 

The tiny bald man considered seriously, and delivered 
his opinion: ‘‘So-so,” he said. “So-so. We took a run over 
on the west range and took a look this morning. We in- 
spected the other two herds yesterday—Squaw Point and 
the Basin.” 

“What’s the place worth?” 

After mulling over this awhile, the little man said: “Hard 
to say, Mr. Allen. Hard to say.” 

“What about that will, anyhow?” 

“It was admitted to probate, and I have arranged for the 
bank to extend the loans—they fall due immediately in 
case of death, you know. We are reading the will this 
afternoon. You'll excuse me? I must wash up, and I 
could eat a horse—figuratively, of course; figuratively.” 

Having unhooked and watered the team, Ben Littleday 
was leading them into the stable. Brig drifted out that 
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way. Inside was deep cool shadow and the ammonia smell 
of manure. Ben Littleday put a hitch in a halter rope, 
said, “Brig!” and came out of the stall to give a solid hand- 
grip. Holding it, he spat tobacco juice over his arm and 
surveyed Brig sidewise. A lank man, rawboned, with a 
red turkey neck and lantern jaw; he had had a cattle out- 
fit of his own at the time Brig left Cedar Valley. “It'll 
take a man to run this place. It’ll take a bull-headed 
Allen. I’m glad to see you back. Us, we'll show these 
folks what’s what.” 

“What is what?” 

“Who you talked to?” 

“Nita drove me out.” 

Littleday squatted on his heels, picked up a twig. “She’s 
on Wayne's side. Figured on marryin’ him—but Jesse, 
he sort of fixed that. ... But it aint Wayne, and it aint 
Alex that you want to watch. It’s the woman; it’s Sarah. 
She runs that outfit.” 

“What do we watch out for?” 

“Heber Jensen, he’s head of the Cattle-men’s Associa- 
tion.” @ 

“I said hello to Heber on the way in.” 

“Heber’s got no love for sheep, and makes no bones 
about it. He’ll fight hard, but square. Alex and Sarah, 
they'll slug below the belt. Heber and Alex are practically 
the whole of the Association.” 

“What about the other valley outfits?” 

Littleday made a wry grin. “Hear about the depres- 
sion? Some are hangin’ on—been busted ten year and 
don’t know it. But it’s Heber and Alex we’re up against.” 

“How did Alex get ahead so fast?” 

“You know how he got his start, with forty-dollar hay. 
Then Sarah moved in with him after her divorce, and she 
got a fifty-fifty split of everything Jesse owned. She’s dull 
like a razor. Jesse, he would’ve owned this valley but for 
that. He had a edge with his sheep—” 

“Where’s the squeeze?” Brig asked, not wanting to dis- 
cuss the merits of sheep. 

Littleday chuckled. “They thought that they had us 
like a lemon in a vise—but squeeze a lemon, git squirted 
in the eye, maybe.... They started to squeeze Jesse out of 
his lambing range up on the Indian Reservation—and they 
won't soon forget that. He whipsawed ’em on that, and 
for a spell things got plenty tight. . .. But then Jesse died, 
and I’ve wondered some just how lucky it was to some 
that he did die. The way things was shapin’ up, if he’d 
lived to go through with what he’d planned—” 

Ben Littleday’s voice trailed off, and he stood up. Turn- 
ing, Brig saw Nita outlined in the doorway. She had 
changed from slacks to a dress, and the light from outside 
brought fire to her dark hair. 

“Well, here you are,” she said. “Come on in and get 
ready for dinner. The others are coming at one—Wayne 
and Alex and Sarah.” 

Arising from his heels, Brig wondered if her appearance 
had been accidental or to keep him from talking to Ben. 

“Brig, you ever play poker?” Ben Littleday asked, pull- 
ing harness from one horse of the team. 

“Some.” 

“We'll have to get in a game together sometime. I’d 
like to see how much you'll stick in to call a bluff.” 


ss EST lemon pie I ever ate,” Brig declared. 
B The little lawyer’s fork paused halfway to his mouth, 

and he surveyed: its load carefully. “It looks like 
apple pie.” 

Ben Littleday grinned. 

“It’s his killing wit,” Nita explained. “He learned it 
from the radio.” 

“Oh—yes, indeed,” the lawyer said, nodded, and con- 
es the fork’s journey. Swallowing, he said: “Very 
good.” 

“Oh—my goodness!” came her mother’s mild gasp. She 
was near the south kitchen window. “It’s Wayne’s car.” 
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The lawyer looked at a big silver watch. ‘“‘Just in time.” 
He held it to his ear, looked again. “Four minutes early, 
that is.” 

Ben Littleday went out, and the others moved into the 
big living-room. The little lawyer began spreading papers 
from a briefcase onto the round center table. This room 
was plastered and papered over the log walls. There was a 
leather couch in one corner, a piano across from it, and 
the wood-burning stove between. Footsteps sounded on 
the porch, and Brig was conscious of a waiting silence in 
which the rustling of the little lawyer's papers sounded 
loudly. 

Big Alex Hagdon came in first, paused, hitched his 
pants up his loose paunch, made a grin that wasn’t quite 
straight and said heartily, “Well! Well, well, well! We're 


all here!” and gave a special nod io Brig. 
\ X / bered him, with the leanness that can drape clothes; 
Brig had to admit he was handsome, with lightly 
tanned skin contrasting to small black mustache and hair. 
He wore a check sports coat with green pastel slacks, two- 
toned shoes, an open-necked sports shirt. 

“Darling!” Nita kissed him in greeting. “I dropped 
around this morning before going to Willow, but I didn’t 
find you.” ‘There was sweetness in her voice in addressing 
Wayne; but some perversity made Brig grin. Nita was so 
nice, so sweet, that around Wayne all her sparkle—the 
thing that made her Nita—was gone. “You remember 
Brig, darling,” she said. 

“Yes.” Wayne made a brief nod, and Brig was glad he 
didn’t offer to shake hands. Brig had the average male’s 
dislike for a handsome dandy; moreover Wayne had 
grown too much to resemble his mother, with that lean 
face and pointed chin, to suit Brig. 

“Wayne, shake hands with Cousin Brig!” This was 
Sarah. The day had warmed up, but she wore a fur coat. 
She was guiding Wayne across the room to Brig, possessive 
and proud of her son. Nine years had honed her face and 
her voice sharper; and Brig, shaking her hand after 
Wayne's, found it bony and hard like a bird’s talon. “Why, 
Brig!” she was shrilling genially. ‘Look at Brig, here! 
Aint you the big husky devil! Why, you're as tall as 
Wayne, almost! Brig, what do you think of your cousin? 
Isn’t Wayne a fine man for you?” 

“Now, Ma—” Wayne protested, but smilingly. 

Sarah greeted Nita warmly, and spared a nod to the 
girl’s mother, then assumed command. “We’re all here,” 
she said to the little lawyer. “Let’s get on.” 

The little lawyer cleared his throat, and Brig found 
himself alert. Aside from Ben Littleday’s cryptic warning, 
there was the fact of Sarah’s forced geniality. It was the 
sort of thing Alex Hagdon had displayed back at the bus. 
If Sarah and Alex had been grim, resentful, tight-lipped, 
he could have trusted them more, for understanding. 

“Quoting,” the lawyer was saying, holding a paper. 

““T, Jesse Allen, hereby make my last will and testa- 
ment. 

“*To my former wife, Sarah, and her son, Wayne, I 
leave my blessing and forgiveness, with the hope that they 
can return it to my memory. Whatever misunderstanding 
there has been between us has been because of my own 
mistakes. Of my estate, I leave them each the sum of one 
dollar. 

“It is my desire that my old friend and lawyer’—ahem! 
—‘P. J. London, be executor of my estate, and that he shall 
hold it in trust, allotting it according to the following pro- 
visions: 

“*That to Nita, daughter of my present wife Elizabeth, 
shall go one-half of everything, on condition that she does 
not marry until the age of twenty-one, and that she pro- 
vides a home, food and clothing for her mother. 

“*That to my nephew Brigham, son of my late brother - 
George, shall go the other half, on condition that he shall 


AYNE followed. He was taller than Brig remem- 


live upon and direct the affairs of the ranch in a satis- 
factory manner for five years, to prove his fitness, neither 
depleting the ranch of livestock nor changing their char- 
acter, nor incurring debt. 

“*That should either Brigham or Nita fail to abide by 
these provisions, the share of the one so failing shall be 
given to the other. 

“It is my desire that the executor, P. J. London, shall 
have full and complete authority in allotting my estate ac- 
cording to the provisions of this will, and shall be sole 
judge as to the fulfillment of said provisions in letter and 
spirit.’”’ 

PiThe little lawyer cleared his throat. “Signed and wit- 
nessed. Any questions?” 

“When did Jesse make this will?” Brig asked. 

“He was in full possession of his faculties for three days 
after the accident—that is, almost until the last... . Now, 
as to assets: Money in bank, $3,112.94. The sheep are 
divided into three herds with a grand total of 4,967 head. 
Of this number—” 

“How about debts?” Sarah asked quietly. 

“Notes totaling eighteen thousand dollars, secured by—” 

Sarah nodded at Brig with tight-lipped satisfaction, and 
he heard little else. It was neat, how Jesse had prepared 
the formula for trouble on that sheet of paper, how he was 
paying off old scores and enforcing his iron wishes! 

‘The ranch was in debt. The terms of the will prevented 
Brig from selling the sheep and stocking with cattle, from 
borrowing money on his equity, or even just letting it 
drift. Brig remembered again the last time he had seen 
Jesse Allen—on the ground, with thin blood on his lips. 
Jesse had waited twenty years to win an argument with his 
brother George—and nine more years, to repay that blow! 

Dimly, Brig was conscious that the little lawyer had 
finished, had put his papers in his briefcase, had shaken 
hands, gone out and was on his way to Salt Lake City. Big 
Alex Hagdon was now talking, his loose mouth forming 
words curiously like a ventriloquist’s dummy mouthing 
what came from the mind of tight-lipped Sarah, who sat 
straight with talons folded primly in her lap. Wayne was 
watching Alex, Nita close beside him. 


“I don’t understand it all—but trust in him. He did 
everything for the best. 
always found him right.” 

“Well, Brig?’”” Alex Hagdon was asking. “What d’you 
say?” 

“I didn’t get it,” Brig said truthfully. 

“Tarnation hell! It was plain enough!” 

“Tell him again, Alex,” Sarah said, and her brother’s 
loose mouth began again speaking her words: 

“Now, look: Just because Jesse run sheep thirty years 
is no sign you can step in. Things was tight when he died. 
You seen how Jud Judson felt about you comin’ in here. 

“Next, it aint justice. Jesse is tryin’ to keep Wayne and 
Nita from getting married. Cheating Wayne out of what's 
his’n by rights. Trying to cheat his own flesh and blood, 
and we aint going to take that layin’ down—” 

“It’s not the property,” Sarah corrected. “It’s the prin- 
ciple.” 

“Sure; that’s what I meant,” Alex amended. He was 
counting points off on his thick fingers, and now he shook 
a forefinger in the air. “And there’s one more thing.” 

“Aside from you not being no sheepherder—we all know 
you aint—there’s this: You can’t never get to own this 
ranch on the terms of that will. It’s in debt and things is 
tight. Things’ll get tighter and worse. You'll spend five 
good years, and end up lucky if you got a pair of shoes to 
walk off in.” 

“All right,” Brig said testily. “So what?” 

“So that’s why I just offered you a price to clean out. 
We'll give you ten thousand dollars cash just to make 
peace. You just take the money and walk away.” 


[2 meek whisper of Jesse’s widow came in Brig’s ear: 


He never explained, but I 


Brig seemed to melt a little with a great sigh of relief. 
Then he drew in a breath, and he couldn’t help chuckling. 
The sheer relief set him off—that and the ironic humor of 
the thing. The chuckle grew to laughter. Through tears 
he was conscious of Sarah’s venomous glare. She glanced 
at Wayne, who arose and went disgustedly to the north 
window. Alex Hagdon’s big mouth was twisted in a loose 
scowl. And that somehow made it funnier. They mistook 
his laughter for refusal! Jesse, fixing things so neatly, was 
just as neatly hoist on his own petard. By Brig taking the 
money and walking out on the legacy, the ranch would 
automatically go to Nita. Her marriage to Wayne would 
give him his rightful heritage. Nothing would prevent him 
from getting rid of the sheep and stocking cattle. It was 
a gorgeously neat and complete turn of the tables. 

Brig was subsiding to gasping chuckles when boots lum- 
bered along the wooden porch, the door was flung open, 
and a swaying man lurched in. The breeze brought the 
stale scent of whisky. 

“Ab!” Nita cried. 

“I’m quittin’,” the fellow mumbled thickly. He was 
dirty, unshaven, ragged. “I’m done, see? My neck’s worth 
more’n any damn’ sheep. I know when I had enough.” 

Another pair of boots hit the porch, and lank Ben Little- 
day bore onto the drunken man, whirling him around, 
shaking him. 

“Where’s them sheep? What happened to them sheep? 
Damn you, Ab Knowles—” 

“Wait a minute!” Brig crossed and pulled the two men 
apart. ““What is it?” he asked Littleday. 

“This is our sheepherder with that bunch over on 
Squaw Point. Eighteen hundred head of ewes, Brig. . . . 
Ab, didn’t you leave nobody with them sheep?” 

“Dunno nothin’ about no sheep,” the drunk mumbled. 
“Through with sheep. Aint seen a sheep since yesterday 
mornin’. I got warned, and my neck’s worth more’n any—” 

Brig shoved Ben Littleday away as a big fist struck out at 
the sheepherder, and turned as Wayne said thinly: 

“You see what you’re up against, before you even start.” 

A certain tight calmness seemed to settle over Brig. He 
swept the faces in the room slowly. Nita, watching, saw 
that subtle change in his eyes, and knew the unreasoning 
Allen stubbornness and temper. 

“Yes; I see,” Brig said in a flat way. “I see... . You 
cooked up that little play with Jud Judson’s boys at the 
bus—to show me what I was up against. I knew there was 
something a little phony about Alex arriving in the nick 
of time. ‘Then you were sweetie-sweet to me here, because 
you wanted something. And then when you thought I 
wasn’t going to grab the bait, you went to the window and 
signaled. This poor devil of a sheepherder—you’d bought 
him off to leave that herd, and he was waiting to stumble 
in here and clinch the deal for you. You’re smart—too 
smart. It’s all just a little bit too neat!” 

Wayne came around the center table and stopped before 
Brig. A scant foot separated the two men. Wayne was 
slightly taller, and seemed more so because Brig had set- 
tled down a bit, his feet bracing, elbows rising a bit from 
his sides. The jaws of both men were chalky, with Wayne’s 
black beard showing through in relief. 

“You're calling me crooked,’ Wayne said in a slow 
grinding way. “Is that right?” 

Brig brought his right thumb slowly across the tip et 
his tongue and wrapped it around his iron fist. 

“That’s right,” he said, “I am.” 

“Wayne!” Sarah cried. “Don’t squabble with that hood- 
lum!” 

“T’ll settle this later, away from the ladies, 
growled. 

Brig turned from him contemptuously. ‘“‘Let’s saddle 
and ride,” he said to Ben Littleday. ‘““We’ve got a herd of 
scattered sheep to round up.” And his voice floated back 
as their boots bit into the gravel walk outside: “So they'll 
Scare me out, will they!” 


Wayne 
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Nita had a trembling tautness inside her. Had Wayne 
backed down on a challenge? She’d never seen an Allen do 
that. But she was thinking of Brig. 

“The hot-headed fool!” she cried aloud furiously. “He’s 
in it now—sink or swim!” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ARAH stood stiff, grim, white-lipped. Out- 
side, the running footsteps of Brig and Ben 
\( Littleday faded. Sarah’s eyes went slowly 
‘<j from face to face in the room, as if seeking 
444 an object on which to vent her fury. Wayne, 
under that gaze, began fussing with his 
clothes, adjusting the lapels of his checked coat, giving a 
whisk to a spot of dust on his pastel-green slacks. Big 
Alex Hagdon gave his trousers a hitch, mumbled some- 
thing and looked at the floor. 

In her own anger, Nita didn’t notice Sarah’s. “Brig’s 
like all the Allens!’ the girl cried. Her dark eyes were 
wide, and her face filled with a fine pink bloom of color. 
“Nothing can budge him off this ranch now. Stubborn, 
bull-headed—he’s just like Jesse!” 

Nita’s mother alone consciously met Sarah’s gaze. Meek, 
frail, the widow of Jesse Allen now showed an unsuspected 
core of strength in her air of quiet triumph. “Jesse wanted 
Brig to stay and take over,” she said in her mild way. 

“We give him a fair proposition,’ rumbled Alex. “From 
now on, he’s going to find out. Before we’re done, Brig’s 
going to find out. He'll wish to God—” 

Sarah silenced her brother with a glance, and said: “Well, 
we tried to do the right thing. We'd better go.” 

Wayne turned as if to kiss Nita good-by, but the girl 
was too angry to notice him. He turned from her, and 
as he went outside, mumbled: “Ma, you shouldn’t have 
called me off Brig. He needed a licking.” 

Alex Hagdon sniffed. ‘‘Didn’t take a six-horse team to 
drag you off!” 

Sarah put a protecting hand on her son’s shoulder. “He 
might have pulled a knife or something. Don’t expect 
anything else from a hoodlum like that. Of course in a 
fair fight you would thresh Brig within an inch of his life.” 

Alex Hagdon’s loose mouth made a grimace. Outside 
the yard gate, the big man said, “A car’s comin’ in off the 
highway,” and peered across the greasewood flat. ‘Looks 
like—yeah, it’s Heber Jensen’s rig.” 

They waited while Heber Jensen drew up and got out, 
saying, “Looks like the meeting’s over.” 

“Brig aint here,” Sarah said. 

“Gone back to Willow?’ 

“He’s rode out to see one of his herds.” The woman 
drew her fur coat tightly around her lean figure with a 
gesture of finality. “And it won’t do you no good trying 
to buy him out. The will—Jesse’s will—it says he’s got to 
run sheep on this place. We offered him ten thousand cash 
to just pick up and leave. He wouldn’t take it. He’s go- 
ing to run sheep.” 

The short wiry man appraised Sarah, his eyes sharp be- 
hind the gold-rimmed glasses. ‘I’m head of the Cattle- 
men’s Association. I thought it was me who was to do the 
propositioning.” 

Alex spread his great hands, and shrugged. “Well— 
tarnation hell, Heber, we was already here on account of 
the will, and we just got to talkin’ with Brig—” 

“Where would you get ten thousand dollars?” Heber 
Jensen asked, looking closely upward at Alex’ broad visage. 
“I figured you was about ready to go to the wall.” 

“If Wayne took over here—” 

“There’s no use talking with Brig,” Sarah broke in. 
“He’s got to run sheep, according to the will, for five year, 
before he takes title. All we can do is squeeze him out.” 

Heber Jensen considered, his nondescript face without 
expression but the bright eyes calculating behind the 


glasses. ‘I wonder how many chestnuts I’ve pulled out 
of the fire for you,” he mused. “I’m sorry about Brig. He 
aint asheep-man. But if he’s running sheep because he has 
to, and can’t sell out, why, let him go ahead.” 

“You don’t give a damn if the woolies eat out the range 
to dust, huh?” 

“I don’t like sheep no better than you do, Alex. But 
it’s dollars and cents with me. The Cattle-men’s Associa- 
tion went in with you the last time you tried to squeeze 
Jesse out—that was that deal with the Indian Reservation 
range. We figured we had Jesse where he’d have to listen 
to us. And what happened? He turned that Skull Cafion 
deal and left us with what we didn’t want and what we'd 
paid plenty too much to get.... No, I’m done. I come 
today to proposition Brig about stocking him up with cat- 
tle and getting him in the Association. If the will says he 
can’t do that, then I'll let him fry in his juice. It’s dollars 
and cents with me. I’m not busting myself to squeeze him 
out.” 

“Brig aint Jesse,” Alex Hagdon said. “Brig, he don’t 
know the tricks Jesse did. When we start squeezing Brig, 
he won’t know which way to jump.” 

“I’ve pulled out enough chestnuts,” Heber Jensen said.. 
The wiry man got in his car and drove along the north 
road toward his ranch. 

“It’s just as well,” Sarah said. “We don’t need him any 
more.” And as Alex would have made a question, the 
woman silenced him by indicating Wayne. 

Wayne ‘drove too fast as usual. The roads were rutty 
with drying mud. The square brick schoolhouse, set 
alone on the valley floor, went by on the right. A quarter 
mile beyond they passed the structure made of native slabs 
that was the valley store. Some Indians were sitting on the 
ground in front, and the porch held a half-dozen loafing 
whites. Out front, brilliant and fresh in contrast with the 
weathered structure, was a gasoline pump. The sign over 
the porch said: 


CEDARVILLE 
STORE & U. S. POST OFFICE 
GAS & OIL 


“Looks like Dock Lee, there on the porch,” Alex ob- 
served. Receiving no reply, he relaxed alone in the rear 
seat, and with the motion of the car his great body flowed 
as if his clothes were filled with honey. 

The car took a fork to the right and went west. In a 
small valley of the flat-topped cedar hills was the Hagdon 
outfit, a clutter of buildings weathered a deep gray by sun 
and storm. ‘There had once been trees around the ranch- 
house, but they had been cut down for firewood, and the 
only promise of green was the scraggly twigs of second- 
growth around the stumps. 

Sarah made an excuse about needing baking-powder, 
and sent Wayne back to the store; she and Alex went inside. 
Alex headed for a bottle on the Mission-style sideboard, 
and she said: “Alex!” 

The big man put the bottle down reluctantly, then 
lifted it and thumped it down with a bang. 

“I got some rights around here! What do I do? I run 
this ranch year in and year out. Wayne, he’s got to go to 
college. He’s got to have his clothes. He’s got to have 
his new car. Where do I come in? I can’t even take a 
drink when I want it!” 


RIMLY Sarah sat in a rocker with a pressed-paper 
Preven, folded her thin hands in her lap and looked 
at her brother. This, the main room, was dim, witha 
single small window to the north. The walls were paneled 
with paperboard, once apple-green, that was warped and 
stained from old leaks in the roof and wall-chinking. 
“All right, have a drink; take one,” Sarah said. 
Alex wiped the inside of the jigger glass with his thumb, 
and the thumb on the front of his shirt. He poured his 
liquor and threw it off. Then a little sheepishly he looked 
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at the woman sitting stiffly in the rocker. He scowled, and 
hitched up his capacious trousers. 

“Well—what you gawping at me like that for?” 

“I’m waiting. You want to boss things. All right, you 
tell me what to do. I’m only a woman. I don’t have the 
strength. I was cast out by my husband, with a son to 
support. Of course I put my money into your place. I 
made something out of you. But I’m not asking anything 
in return. I’m just trying to get justice for my boy—he’s 
got a right to what’s his. You tell me what to do. You’re 
aman. You're the boss. I’ve worked night and day to 
keep this place from going under. I thought I could keep 
it from the bankers. But I don’t have any say. I’m wait- 
ing. Tell me what to do.” 

“Now-—Sarah,” the big man mumbled uncomfortably. 

The woman’s plaintive manner disappeared in an in- 
stant. “Alex,” she said, “you might have been right, after 
all. Maybe the only way to handle Brig Allen is to handle 
him.” 

The big man beamed. “And it won’t cost us no ten 
thousand dollars, neither.” Then he asked: “How?” 

“Did you find out about a lease on the mouth of Skull 
Cafion?” 

Alex nodded, but in a troubled way. ‘“That—that’s go- 
ing too far, Sarah. That’s too raw. The whole valley’d 
turn again’ us.” 

“And how long since you got squeamish?” 

The question affected Alex Hagdon profoundly. His 
gaze went to the window, and he said with an obvious effort 
to change the subject: “Jud, he’s back from Willow. He’s 
just comin’ in.” 

The scrape of sliding tires sounded from the yard, and 
the rapid thump of boot-heels. “In a hurry, too.” 

Jud Judson came in, breathing heavily, and stood a mo- 
ment, his pale eyes adjusting to the gloom. ‘There was 
something bear-like to his stocky figure. 

“You’ve been drinking,” Sarah said. 

“How'd you pay off Brig Allen—with a check?” Judson 
asked. “You better stop payment on it.” 

“Brig didn’t buy off,” Sarah said. 

“You mean—you didn’t pay him nothing?” Judson’s 
cracked lower lip drooped in an open-mouthed grin. 
“Well, I'll be go to hell if you aint fools for luck!” 

“You're drunk,” the woman said. 


his arms on its back. “The trouble with you two is 
you're so close-mouthed you won’t even talk to some- 
body who could tell you somethin’. That lawyer, 
London—he’s Jesse’s man. He wouldn’t tell you nothing 
about that will. Why’n’t you go see another lawyer 
about it? ... It only cost me a couple quarts of beer 
to get what I wanted out of that lawyer in Willow—what’s 
that fellow’s name there?—Bailey.” 
“How much’d Bailey get out of you?” Sarah asked sharp- 
ly. ‘You drunken fool!” 


lee swaggered over to a chair, straddled it and put 


The chunky man got off the chair deliberately. “All 
right; ’'m drunk.” He swung toward the door. 

“All right,” Sarah said. ‘“What did Bailey say?” 

“Nothing,” Judson said with extreme casualness. ‘He 


just said that Jesse’s will can be broke. That’s all.’ Then 
to spin out his moment, he crossed to the hot-blast stove, 
shoved back the lid and rolled a cigarette over the hole. 
Finished, he inhaled deeply, and looked from Alex to 
Sarah, his sun-peeled face showing amusement. 
“According to Bailey, a man can’t cut his wife off. Nita’s 
mother, she’s entitled to a third of everything Jesse owned; 
and if the will don’t give it to her, she can bust the will.... 
Now, I figured if she got that will throwed out of court—” 
“Waynei” Sarah breathed in a sharp gasp. “Wayne!” 
She hurried to the window. ‘Where is that boy? Why 
isn’t he back? We've got to go talk to that woman!” 
Alex began: “Maybe she won’t—” 
“Tll talk to her! She'll do itl” 


CHAPTER SIx 


RIG had almost forgotten that a horse can’t 
be run. Thinking of the herd of sheep, 
wandering loose a day and a half on the 
desert, scattering, at the mercy of coyotes, 
| he with difficulty kept his mount to the easy 

trot set by Ben Littleday, as they struck 
north and east across the valley toward the gap in the 
mountains made by Six-mile Pass. 

In the clear air, the gap in the mountains seemed to 
move away as they advanced. The sun was throwing slant- 
ing shadows when they came into the foothills and follow- 
ing the road between the dry-farm fences. 

“Never should of broke this land.” Littleday gestured 
with his lantern jaw at the rolling country spotted with 
little tar-paper shacks, some of them without even a wind- 
mill behind. A woman working in a field straightened 
with a hand to her back and watched the two riders. A 
thin sheet of dust rose behind a man and team harrowing 
fallow land. “One good year and three bad. Can’t get 
ahead and can’t let go. It’s worse for the kids, who grow 
up and never know nothing else. Some talk of the Gov- 
ernment movin’ ’em to better places, but nothing come 
of it.” 

“Pride Mancos still have his place here on the flat?” 

“Sure. You remember Pride?” 

Brig grinned. “Pride used to ride down to court Nita’s 
mother when she was working for Jesse. But Pride was so 
bashful he’d always come over to our place instead, and 
play checkers with Dad.” 

“That’s Pride,” agreed Littleday. ‘A schoolteacher 
finally chased him down and married him up. Jesse hired 
him for rush seasons. The way I seen Pride look at Nita’s 
ma, I figured he still had a soft spot there.” 

The sun was low at their backs as they entered the pass, 
and a curve of the mountain soon put them in shadow. 
Littleday untied a jumper from behind the saddle and 
got into it. Brig buttoned his coat. The motion of the 
saddle was wearing at him, and the stirrups chafed his 
ankles above the low-cut shoes. It was getting dark as they 
came through and onto the desert. Here they headed 
north again over the foothill plateau. From the moun- 
tains the desert rolled away to the horizon, spotted sparse- 
ly with yellowbrush and snakeweed and greasewood. 

“Good feed here,” Littleday was saying, indicating the 
foothills. “Good brush, and weeds starting up. Good 
spring-fall range here.” 

“Where’s your water?” 

“Sure; that’s the trouble. We can only use the range in 
spots. Can’t use a quarter of what we got leased, but we 
got to have it all to get what little water there is. But 
Jesse had a idea about that. You seen that big cat tractor 
at the ranch. He was going to scoop out some reservoirs 
down to the hardpan, to catch the run-off.” 

“Precious little run-off from these slopes,” Brig said. 

_ “Don’t need much. Spring-fall weed range is only good 
six weeks—two months at the outside. Water enough for 
that, and you take your sheep clean across, taking the water 
as you go. Then you go in the mountains for the summer, 
come back across after the fall rains, and winter on the 
desert. And you don’t overgraze.” 

“Sheep always overgraze,’ Brig said. ‘They eat the 
crown off the grass; and what they don’t kill that way, they 
cut to pieces with their sharp hoofs.” 

For a reply Littleday began a tuneless whistle. It shut 
off as a coyote’s undulating howl drifted with the thin 
wind off the desert, and the raw-boned man impulsively 
spurred his horse, then checked it again to a steady trot. 
Another coyote took up the wail, another, and another. 

“You said Squaw Point, didn’t you?” Brig asked, not as 
a question, but to be saying something. He'd seen the 
canvas-topped wagon from the road while driving in with 
Nita that morning. 
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Littleday nodded, and breathed a slow curse against all 
coyotes. ‘“Them ewes are heavy with lamb,” he muttered. 

Brig changed the subject. ‘You said some things back 
at the stable this morning, that I’ve been wondering about.” 

In the deepening night Littleday’s bony face slowly lost 
its scowl. He joggled along a few moments, reflecting. 
“And somethin’ about a bluff. I shouldn’t of been wor- 
ried about an Allen. You're a chip off the old block.” 

Brig didn’t want to discuss that. He felt he was a hot- 
headed fool, saddled with five years of work and misery be- 
cause of a temper. It would be impossible to back down, 
now; it wasn’t a thing of logic, but how he was made. 

“What about the squeeze?” he asked. “You said the 
ranch was like a lemon in a vise.” 

“Squeeze the lemon—git squirted in the eye,” agreed 
Littleday. “They thought they had Jesse when they took 
his range on the Reservation. The Indian land—Jesse’s 
had that leased all along, renewing his lease each time it 
run out. He used it as his lambing range. If you don’t 
have good range for the lamb drop, you’re out of luck. ... 
Well, the lease run out this year, and the Cattle-men’s As- 
sociation put in a bid. According to law, the man which 
holds the lease can keep it by meeting any outside bid. 
But the Association was puttin’ on the squeeze. They put 
in such a high bid that it was either one of two things for 
Jesse—he had to pay through the nose for his lambing 
range, or let it go. So”’—Littleday chuckled—“‘he let it go.” 

“But—where are the sheep going to lamb?’ 

Littleday spat carefully at a clump of winterfat. “The 
cattlemen didn’t want that range. They wanted to squeeze 
Jesse. But Jesse, he didn’t meet their bid—so they had to 
take over and pay the price for what they didn’t want! ... 
You know Skull Cafion?”’ 

Brig nodded to the south. ‘A mile or so the other side 
of Six-mile Pass, on this side of the mountains.” 

“Yeah. Nice little creek, good grass, high rock walls for 
shelter. The mouth’s all alkali sink, but she’s plenty good 
lambing range farther up in. Lon Biggs, he had a little 
cattle outfit up in there, and what the Association didn’t 
know when they tried to squeeze Jesse, was that Lon Biggs 
was busted and might snap up a fair offer. So Jesse, he just 
let his Reservation range go and took over Lon Biggs’ grass 
in Skull Cafion.” Littleday’s chuckle rose to a guffaw. 

Brig didn’t laugh. He understood the cattle-men’s mo- 
tives. With them it was a question of protecting the vital 
range, keeping it from being sheeped out at any cost. If 
Jesse had stocked with cattle, he would have had no 
trouble. 

“A little bird told me that Alex Hagdon had to dig deep 
to make his first payment on that Reservation range he 
didn’t want,” Littleday was saying. 

Brig was occupied with his own thoughts. The fight to 
control the range was as old as the history of the livestock 
industry. It went on and had gone on, continuously, wher- 
ever livestock foraged, inside or out of fences. It went on 
politely or brutally, legally or otherwise, according to con- 
ditions. It was a part of the existence of a stockman, and 
would always be. Things now were different from the 
days when the right of might hired guns to control the so- 
called public domain; but present State and Government 
regulations were but new and incidental rules to the old 
struggle. Nothing had basically changed, or would change. 
There had never been enough grass to go around... . 
But now he, Brig Allen, was on the wrong side of the fight. 
He it was who had herds of greedy sheep that threatened 
the existence of the range itself. He had no heart for this 
fight, and wondered why he was made so he couldn’t re- 
treat. 

“....80 it was convenient that Jesse died when he did,” 
Littleday was saying, and Brig came to attention. 

“I don’t follow you,” Brig said, unwilling to admit he 
hadn’t been listening. 

“Only a guess,” Littleday admitted. “Me, I don’t know 
nothing. After Jesse whipsawed ’em on the Reservation 


lease, he told me to keep a sharp eye peeled and see the 
herders had good rifles. I remember Alex Hagdon come 
over to see Jesse one night, cussing when he come and cuss- * 
ing when he left, and then went on a three-day toot. 
Things was tight. Just about that time Jesse got shot—and 
things quieted down after that, while everybody waited to 
see what happened. Now you're taking over.” 

Brig asked: “Got shot, you say?” 

“Cleanin’ the old six-gun, and it went off,” the lank rider 
said blandly. “Brig, you watch out for Sarah. She figures 
Wayne’s been shut out, and she'll do anything for her boy.” 

Through the fabric of his trousers Brig felt the hard 
edges of the bullet he had extracted from the log wall of 
Jesse’s room. 

“Anything about Jesse’s death seem queer to you?” 

Littleday didn’t seem to hear. He was up to his lank 
length in the stirrups, looking ahead as the horses rounded 
a slope. “There she is,” he said. 

The white-topped wagon, facing east, was outlined 
against the night sky. Brig again was conscious of the 
coyotes wailing on the desert. 

“Don’t run ’em as we round ’em up,” Littleday mut- 
tered. ‘Lose a good share of the lambs if the ewes gets 
scared bad now. Walk ’em slow. God knows where they'll 
be by now. Damn them coyotes! Damn Ab Knowles, 
goin’ off and leaving ’em. If I run into that skunk— 
Hold it!” Ben Littleday reined, whipped his rifle from 
the saddle boot and swung it to his shoulder; a four-legged 
shape was dodging down the slope between the brush from 
the direction of the sheep-wagon. 

“Worse’n I hope,” Littleday muttered, trying to find the 
sights in the darkness. “Coyotes up around the wagon—” 

Then he brought the weapon down, and breathed a low 
awed oath of surprise. Brig realized the animal was bark- 
ing, and coyotes don’t bark. 

“A dog!” Littleday said, perplexed. “Brig, look—there’s 
smoke coming out of that there stovepipe on the sheep- 
camp!” He raised his voice. ‘‘Hello! Hello!” 

“Hello!” a voice came back, and there was a yellow 
square of light as the top half of the sheep-camp door 
swung open. “Shep! Shut up and come here! Hello, 
there!” 

Without spurs, Brig found himself somewhat behind in 
the race up the hill. He came upon the wagon, to find 
Littleday shaking hands with a short, chunky man. ‘Look 
at that, Brig! Look at them sheep down there!’ Little- 
day bawled. “Look at that—as peaceful as sin! Aint that 
purty!” 

From the wagon, the hill dropped away in a curving 
slope that made a semicircle. ‘This was Squaw Point. 
Bedded on the slope was the herd of sheep, a deep dirty 
gray in the night, like a patch of old snow on a sheltered 
mountain spot. 


ELL, how the hell are you, Brig?’ The chunky 
\ X / man was extending his hand. He had a button 
nose on a flat face. 

“Pride? Well, talk of the devil! Pride Mancos!” 

“Ab Knowles, he passed my place yesterday,” the dry- 
farmer said. “I hadn’t seen no camp-tender wagon go up 
through the pass, and when I waved at Ab Knowles, he 
didn’t hardly wave back. Usually stopped to gas awhile. 
So me, I just drifted out to see what’s what.” Pride Man- 
cos chuckled. “Lucky I’m the nosey type, maybe.” 

“I—well, ‘thanks’ isn’t enough,” Brig said. 

The chunky man waved a hand, and said: “Aw—why, 
hell, Jesse used to give me work in busy season, and I— 
Well, a man’s got to sort of— Oh, forget it.” 

Brig looked again, almost unbelieving, at the bedded 
herd. It was a miracle that Pride Mancos had come to in- 
vestigate upon seeing the herder pass his dry-farm. But 
Brig couldn’t count on miracles for the future. 

Pride Mancos untied his horse from a wheel at the north 
of the sheep-wagon. It was a work-animal, without sad- 
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dle. The chunky dry-farmer hitched on, whistled to his 
dog, waved good-by. Brig knew it would be an insult 
to offer payment. Littleday said something about food, 
and stepping on the tongue ducked into the canvas-topped 
wagon. Following, Brig realized it was the first time he’d 
been inside a sheep-camp, and he didn’t like it. . The place 
cramped him, and it smelled foul. 

“Ab Knowles was a rotten housekeeper,” Littleday ex- 
plained, sniffing. 

“No wonder sheepherders go crazy,” Brig observed, 
looking around. A lighted lantern hung from a bow. The 
bed was across the rear end. A shelf or bench ran forward 
from it on either side, with cupboard space beneath. The 
stove was at the front beside the door. “Or maybe, like 
they say, sheepherders are crazy to begin with.” 

Ben Littleday had swung up the hinged table. He said: 
“Sit down and I'll rustle some chow.” By some sort of 
magic he presently produced corn, potatoes, coffee, bacon 
and beans from hidden recesses of the sheep-wagon, and 
made hot biscuits. 

Finished with the meal, leaning back against the can- 
vas in the snug warmth of the place with a corn-paper 
cigarette coiling smoke before his eyes, Brig’s contentment 
was jarred by Littleday’s soft drawl: “Crazy, huh? A 
sheepherder don’t have to shiver at night rolled in one 
blanket, worryin’ about rattlesnakes. He don’t have to 
cut no hay or dig no fence-posts or clean dead steers out 
of no waterholes. He aint crippled up before he’s thirty 
by getting throwed off frisky horses.” 

Brig was laughing when Littleday raised a hand for si- 
lence. Brig heard the beat of hoofs, and met Littleday’s 
eye. Going outside, they saw a horse rounding the hill 
from the south. As it bore up the hill toward the camp, 
Littleday said: ‘“Toting double.” poate 

It was Pride Mancos, returning with another man be- 
hind. The horse was lathered. ‘Met Dock comin’ this 
way afoot,” the dry-farmer said. “You tell ’em, Dock.” 

The other man glanced uncertainly from Littleday to 
Brig. 

“Hello, Dock,” Brig said, recognizing a boy he’d known 
in school. 

“Hello... I was down at the store when they stopped 
in. They didn’t say much, but I heard some. I had my 
brother’s car, so I drove out through the pass and left the 
car by the road and started in to walk.” 

“Who?” Brig asked. 

‘Jud Judson and six others. They're headin’ this way.” 

Muffled sounds came from the bedded sheep, and a 
change in breeze brought their smell. 

“They wouldn’t be coming out to play a hand of rum- 
my,” Pride Mancos offered. 

“No,” Littleday said slowly, “they wouldn’t.... Thanks, 
Dock. You and Pride better skin out of it. It aint your 
bother. Thanks.” 

“I'll hang around,” Pride Mancos said. “Aint seen Jud 
Judson for quite a spell. Like a little chat with him.” . 

“You got a family; you better go, Pride. You too, 
Dock.” 

“Never be able to live with my family, if I did run 
away,” the button-nosed dry-farmer said, grinning. “You 
can take my horse back, Dock.” 

“I—want to stay,” Dock Lee said. Brig tried not to 
look curiously at the man. He remembered Dock Lee as 
a bright, energetic youth, confident, husky. Now he was 
thin and stringy, his clothes hanging loosely, eyes deep 
and shifty in a face that even in the night was a pasty gray. 
“I got a family too—and I need a job. With Ab Knowles 
quitting, I figured—” 

“I’m sorry, Dock,” Littleday broke in. 
hired a man to take over the herd.” 

Brig looked at the lank man curiously. Not wanting to 
contradict him flatly, he said: ““The rush season’s coming 
on, Ben. We'll need more help. You can have the job, 
Dock.” 


“We already 


Dock Lee’s sunken eyes shifted trom. Brig to Ben and 
back. “I guess you don’t know, Brig. I just got out of 
prison. I just got back. I had a little outfit, and things 
got tough and I started usin’ a long rope. You don’t have 
to give me the Job, now that you know.” 

“The job is yours,” Brig said. “I don’t know what Jud 
Judson figures on, but you and Pride better go over on 


_the other side of the herd, in case; Ben and I'll stay here.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


™ RIG sat with Littleday at the rear wheel of 
the wagon, waiting. Occasional sounds came 
fq from the bedded herd. The desert was a dull 
%& silver.color. “I don’t figure this,’ Brig said. 
‘They tried to ruin this herd once. Maybe 
~ they’re coming to make a good job out of it 
Ben Littleday arose, stretched, went around the 
wagon and returned with the rifle from his saddle-boot. 

“Don’t show that when they come,” Brig suggested. 
“Let them be the first to make trouble.” 

Littleday shoved the weapon behind the wheel. “Brig, 
it’s your affair, but I’d watch out who I hired. A herd of 
sheep is worth money.” 

“Dock Lee’s all right. It takes guts for a man to come 
back to a country place like this where everybody knows 
him. He’s all right.” 

They waited there perhaps an hour when there came 
the first drumming of hoofs. Brig arose; Ben Littleday 
yawned, not from fatigue but nervous tension. 

Seven riders bore into view, black silhouettes, around 
the hill to the south, crossed the ravine and started up the 
slope toward the sheep-camp. 

“That’s far enough!” Brig called. - “What are you after?” 

The main body stopped. One rider came on at a walk. 
He lighted a cigarette, perhaps to show his hands were 
empty and he wore no weapon. The glow lighted the sun- 
peeled face of Jud Judson. 

“Come to lend a hand,” he said, coming alongside. ‘“‘Fig- 
ured roundin’ up that herd of woolies might be a chore.” 

Brig surveyed the man, trying to fathom what was be- 
hind the easy air of confidence. Then he gestured at the 
slope beyond the wagon. “The sheep are all right. All 
there and bedded down.” 

Jud Judson pushed back his big hat and rubbed his 
yellow hair. “So they are. Nice work, boys. Thanks.” 

“Thanks? What d’you mean, thanks?” Littleday asked. 

Jud Judson spun out his moment. He swung a leg over 
the saddle-horn, blew the ash from his cigarette. 

“You don’t own these sheep no more, that’s all. So, 
thanks for the trouble of rounding ’em up. Too bad to 
see you leave the country, Brig.” 

“I guess I’ll be around for awhile.” 

Jud Judson shrugged. ‘“‘Suit yourself, if you want to loaf 
around with nothing to do. But you’re out of the sheep 
business.” 

Brig moved impulsively forward. Littleday grabbed his 
arm. “That won't do no good, Brig. Let’s find out what’s 
what.” 

“I'll tell you what’s what,” Jud Judson said. He was 
enjoying himself. “The will’s busted, that’s all—Jesse’s 
will.” 

“Kind of sudden, aint it?” Littleday asked suspiciously. 

“What I mean, the letter’s been sent. That’s all there 
is to it. In Utah, a man’s wife is entitled to one-third of his 
estate. If the will don’t provide it for her, she’s got the 
right to take it.” 

‘Maybe the court won’t uphold it,” said Littleday. 

“Can't help itself. It’s a simple matter of what the wife 
wants to do. You’re out of luck, Brig. Nita’s mother has 
decided to take her share.” 

In the long ride back to the ranch, Brig was chafed raw 
by the saddle, and worn raw emotionally. Too much. was 


now. 
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happening. Reaching the ranch, he found it dark. He’d 
have to wait until morning to talk with Nita’s mother. 
It was just as well. A night’s delay would mean noth- 
-ing one way or another. He was finished here, anyway. 
He could fight, up to a certain point; but he couldn't 
fight that meek woman. If she wanted to break the 
will, it was her own affair.... He entered quietly through 
the door to Jesse’s room. 

“Brig—’” Nita’s mother said softly from the darkness. 

“Yesr”’ 

“T waited to talk to you. They were all after me, Brig 
—Nita and Sarah and Alex and Wayne. They said it was 
for my own good to contest the will. It isn’t legal if I 
want to contest it.... But I wanted to ask you. Did I 
do right, Brig?” 

He didn’t answer. ‘There was nothing he could say 
or do. He couldn’t advise her. He couldn’t tell her she 
did wrong in getting what was rightfully hers. 

“Did I do the right thing, Brig?” she repeated. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘Yes, of course.” 

Her hand came on his arm, and somehow he wondered 
about his own mother, whom he never remembered see- 
ing. “I wanted to hear you say that, Brig. In the darkness, 
your voice is so much like his.... It was what he wanted, 
Brig. ‘They were all talking, but I wouldn’t listen. So I 
sent a letter to the lawyer—to London, in Salt Lake City— 
my written consent for the will to stand as he wanted it. 

The others said I was foolish; but I waited to talk to 
you. Good-night, Brig.” 

The door to the living-room opened and closed. Brig 
groped for a chair. The starlight outside the window was 
ghostly, and there were small unreal night sounds from 
the windmill, the chicken-coop, and the stables beyond. 
He hadn’t suspected the core of strength behind the wom- 
an’s mild exterior. She had refused to contest the will. 
Or was it, he wondered, but another evidence of Jesse’s 
dead hand that seemed to lie so heavy on everything? She 
had not wanted to disobey his will. ... 

At the Hagdon outfit, Sarah was sitting stiffly in her rock- 
er in the green wallboard-paneled room, rocking in little 
jerks. Alex leaned backward with his elbows on the dark 
Mission sideboard. 

“Tt was his will; it was what he wanted,’” Sarah mut- 
tered grimly. “The way Jesse pulled the wool over that 
woman's eyes!” 

“Maybe she loved him,” Alex observed. 

“Don’t be a fool, Alex! I lived with him twenty years! 
I could have wrung her neck! And my boy—Jesse’s own 
flesh and blood—cut off with nothing! ... Alex!” 

He turned reluctantly from the bottle on the sideboard. 

“Alex, you drive in tomorrow. You get a lease on the 
lower end of Skull Cafion. They can’t rob my son! They'll 
come to terms!” 

“But—Sarah, that—that’s goin’ too far. It’ll mean gun- 
play before it’s finished. I don’t like it. Maybe we better 
wait a spell—” 

“All right!” The woman’s lips made a thin tight line. 
“Run things your way. I’m leaving. Go busted. Let the 
bank take over! ... I wonder,” she said, softly musing, “if 
I told Brig about that loan Jesse made you—” 

“Now, Sarah!” Alex’ attempt at heavy joviality was pit- 
ifully weak. “After all, we’re just talking things over. 
I'll drive in tomorrow and come back Monday.” He 
turned to the whisky-bottle, poured a drink, threw it off. 


T dawn Brig was up. He took a turn around the ranch. 
A He examined the tractor now with more than idle 
curiosity; he got in the seat, tried the controls, remem- 

bering Littleday’s remarks about Jesse’s plans for scooping 
out shallow reservoirs at strategic points on the spring-fall 
range. The plan appealed to Brig, because it would, if 
anything would, tend to prevent overgrazing. The sheep 
wouldn't be forced to remain within striking distance of 
natural waterways. The brief weed range was peculiarly 


adapted to mobile, closely herded bands of sheep that could 
utilize the scant water on their march, and move on. 

Returning to Jesse’s room, he rummaged in the desk 
and found a map with the reservoir sites marked off with 
red pencil. He was studying this when Nita knocked to 
announce breakfast. 

He was struck again at the radiant something about her. 
She was not happy, not smiling; the aura was something 
more subtle than that. He wondered, following her to 
the kitchen, how much his desire to stay was motivated 
by the fact it would keep him close to her. 

She paused at the kitchen door and said in a low tone 
that wouldn’t carry through: “Inasmuch as you’re here 
to stay, I'll try not to fight with you. But don’t get the 
wrong idea.” 

He bowed, flashing a mechanical smile. ‘‘As you wish.” 

This annoyed her, which for no reason amused him. She 
wasn’t so indifferent to him that she didn’t react. 

Nita’s mother gave him a special, confidential smile as 
he came into the kitchen, and he felt a protective surge. 
His presence had somehow made her make the decision of 
last night. She had waited up for him, to be sure she had 
done right. He was now in a way responsible for her, for 
her interests and welfare, and he couldn’t let her down. 


to hire some extra help soon. How about money?” 
“I guess there’s enough in the bank. What do we 
need?” 

“The lamb drop will start the fourth of next month— 
maybe a day one way or the other—and that gives us three 
weeks to graze over to Skull Cafion and another week there 
on good feed to flush the ewes before the drop starts. We 
ought to split the herds into bunches of about twelve hun- 
dred head before the drop, and it'll take four men—five 
by rights and six wouldn’t hurt—on each bunch to care 
for the drop. Then we'll need grub: a cook to cook it and 
a man rustlin’ for him. What I mean,” Littleday con- 
cluded, folding and spearing a flapjack, “we better start 
fixin’ up for things.” 

Brig nodded. “Ben, I'll let you take charge of that. 
Ill leave the whole thing to you.” 

Littleday’s eyes came up from his plate questioningly. 

“Of course you wouldn’t want to get that close to the 
vulgar details,” Nita said to Brig. ‘‘You’re just here for 
what it means to you.” 

Brig’s eyes deepened. He began a quick reply, cut it off, 
arose and went outside. He was checking the tractor when 
Littleday came out and leaned his rawboned frame against 
a post of the shed. By this time the anger had gone from 
Brig’s eyes, and he said: “I’ve knocked around enough to 
know a little about handling one of these cats. What I 
don’t know, I'll learn quick. I figured to go out and get 
those reservoirs scraped out while you’re handling the lamb 
drop.” 

Littleday made a slow grin without showing his teeth. 
“J didn’t suggest you was trying to git out of work! How 
many men will you need on your crew?” 

“Tll need grub and gas. I’m the crew. We're going 
to make a profit on this place. I like the idea of those 
reservoirs. I guess with the Reservation range, Jesse didn’t 
need them so bad. But I figure to run the sheep over the 
range once lightly and move on.” 

“If I shut my eyes, I’d swear I was listening to Jesse.” 

“Never mind Jesse. How much will it cost to lamb that 
herd?” 

Littleday looked up at the roof, his lantern jaw moving 
slowly as he figured. “Close to twenty-five hundred bucks, 
wages and grub for extra help. The drop will go on about 
a month. The rams ran with the ewes five weeks.” 

“We've got a shade over three thousand in the bank, 
With lambing, and gas for this cat, we'll be just about 
cleaned out.” 

“There'll be the wool-clip, after lambing.” 


D em breakfast, Ben Littleday said: “We got 
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Brig nodded. He'd torgotten a sheep grew wool. “Any 
idea what to expect on the drop? How many lambs?” 

Littleday rapped the knuckles of a big fist gently against 
the post. “We've raised a hundred and ten, fifteen, per 
cent, good years. A rip-roaring spring storm can cut that 
down to twenty per cent. There’s a hundred things can 
go wrong. I’m hopin’ for the best. The Skull Cafion 
range is good, though. Jesse never grazed it last fall—he 
was savin’ it.” 

Brig calculated. ‘Cost a shade over fifty cents a head, 
then, figuring a hundred-per-cent lamb crop.” 

“Just about.” 

They worked all the forenoon putting the tractor on its 
rubber-tired hauling-wagon, filling a tandem wagon with 
supplies. “I’ll round up some extra help from the dry- 
farms on the way back with the horses,” Littleday said as 
they hitched up the six-horse team. “Jesse, he got this 
contraption secondhand, sort of for a trial. Goin’ to try 
it for horse work around the ranch, and maybe get rid of 
all but a work-team and a few saddle-horses. He said that 
in a pinch gasoline was cheaper than hay. He used to say 
you couldn’t never have too much hay. ‘Next year’s al- 
ways the bad one—figure like that,’ he used to say.” 

“If it’s all the same to you—” began Brig, then stopped. 
Regardless of what he thought about Jesse, he had to take 
his experience. There was no point in antagonizing Lit- 
tleday. ‘“Let’s go,” he said, and climbed in the seat. 

“Need a drink, first.” 

Littleday headed for the tap under the windmill tank. 
Brig saw Nita coming alongside the tractor on its hauling- 
bed. Littleday with delicacy was leaving them alone to say 
good-by; a nice touch, but unnecessary. 

“Brig—I’m sorry about this morning,” Nita said. Her 
dark eyes seemed larger as she looked up at him. “Of 
course you wouldn’t explain you weren't just shirking 
work in putting Ben in charge of the lambing. Jesse was 
like that. If you weren’t so much like him— Here.” She 
extended a flat circular bundle wrapped in a cloth. 

“Careful. It’s a lemon pie, with two crusts and plenty 
of apples between.” 

He peeked under the cloth, and smacked his lips. “Make 
it yourself?” 

Her chin rose. “Just by way of apology. No quarter. 
Don’t get the wrong idea.” 

But that didn’t change his grin as she walked away... . 

During the next three weeks Brig was forced to admit 
that Jesse had not gone into his plan for providing water 
without a thorough survey. The location of the crudely 
penciled marks on the map were the result of long study 
as to ease of construction, range area utilized, and spac- 
ing as to the scant natural water. 

Brig was daily up before dawn, and the roar and shake 
of the tractor punished him through the long day and 
until the thin desert twilight faded. He felt without rea- 
soning that here was his time to get this important job 
done. After the lambing would be shearing, dipping, and 
the rush to make hay for the winter. Also, there was just 
now a waiting lull in the strife with the opposition. But 
trouble would come; this wait was not a truce. 

On Saturday, Littleday drove out with supplies, and 
he came out again the next Saturday, but on the suc- 
ceeding Saturday did not appear. The next day he did 
not arrive. Brig was almost out of gasoline on Monday, 
when a little before noon he saw, not Littleday’s supply- 
wagon but a rider approaching, leading a saddle-horse. 

Brig cut the motor of his machine, got stiffly off the seat 
and took a swig of water from his canteen. He was worn 
sinewy-lean now, hunched a bit from fatigue, burned wal- 
nut from the desert sun, caked with dust; with his dark 
hair and sunken eyes he looked not unlike an Indian at 
the end of a forced march. 

The rider seemed to be a boy. Why the led horse? He 
wiped his dust-granulated eyes, and peering as the rider 
approached, recognized Nita. She wore waist overalls, a 


denim jumper, boots and a sombrero. She did not wave 
as she approached, but came up and stopped, and sat re- 
garding him for a long moment. 

“They've all gone to the sheep,” she said in a low voice 
without preliminary. ‘‘You’d better go too. I don’t know 
what we're going to do, but you’d better be there. I’m 
afraid there’ll be trouble. Ben Littleday won’t stand by 
and see the lamb crop lost. It would ruin us.” 

Brig unscrewed the top of the flannel-covered canteen, 
handed it to her, and asked when she had drunk: ‘‘What 
is it? What happened?’ 

“Alex Hagdon leased the lower end of Skull Cajion, 
They won’t let us cross their range.” : 

Brig looked at her in a puzzled way for a full minute. 
“That lower end isn’t range. It’s an alkali sink without 
even greasewood on it. It’s no good as range. Nothing 
grows on it, and the water runs poison in the sink. That 
isn’t range.” He spoke stupidly; his mind seemed to have 
rammed against a wall. 

“I know it, Brig. But Alex took a lease on it. Jud Jud. 
son has a gang of armed men and won’t let the sheep 
cross. There’s no other way to get to our range in the 
cafion. Ben Littleday says the lambs will begin dropping 
in five more days.”’ 

Brig swung stiffly onto the horse she had led. A cer. 
tain vitality born of anger changed his dust-caked face. 

“It’s a fight now, kid. You go on back to the ranch.” 

But as he rode, Nita came alongside. ‘“There’s going to 
be trouble,” he said. “You better keep out of it. You 
go back to the ranch.” 

“I have a half-interest in those sheep,” the girl declared. 
“Whatever happens, I’ll do my share.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


LITTLE stream unwound slowly through 

the meadowlands of Skull Cafion, sending 
‘S nourishment to the forage. High walls of 

yellow rock on either side gave shelter from 
the parching dryness of the winds. In this 

‘ haven the grass was lush, until, where the 
rock walls fell away into the rolling plain and the strength 
of the stream was spent, it met the eternal desert. At the 
mouth of the cafion the desert swallowed the meandering 
stream, and flung the fury of its poison at the encroaching 
grass, which thinned to patchy baldness under the attack 
and quickly surrendered to the alkali that sparkled in the 
sun like foam from a great withering wave. 

Near the mouth of the cafion, atop the lip of the north 
wall, two riders reined, squinting at the dazzling reflection 
of the sun on white alkali. 

“I don’t see Jud’s men,” Brig Allen observed. 
guess they're somewhere in the shade of the rocks.” 

These were his first words in hours. Nita regarded him 
searchingly. His face was burned, eyes bloodshot. Dry 
sweat left a white rime on his stubble of beard. 

“Brig, you're tired,” she said. “You’re worn out. You've 
been working too hard with that tractor.” And as he 
regarded her with a puzzled expression, she added: “Your 
temper will be short, because you're all in. Please try to 
hold yourself. Jud will do his best to provoke a fight; 
he’d want to, now, because he’s technically in the right.” 

‘Don’t worry about me,” he said. Hé gathered the reins 
to move on, then paused, looking at her appraisingly. 
This spring day was hot, but the girl in some miraculous 
way seemed to have stayed fresh, and almost cool. 

“You are worried about me,” he said, pleased with that. 

“A hot-head like you might start bloodshed where a lit- 
tle talk would be enough,” she explained, nipping his hope. 

They rode on again, down a trail that took them from 
the lip of the cafion. They went tandem-style through 
heavy oak brush that tore at their legs, as the trail dipped 
into a ravine. 


“But I 
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“I saw Wayne this morning,” the girl’s voice came from 
behind. ‘He said he’s helpless to do anything. Alex won't 
listen to him.” 

“Why didn’t Wayne talk to his mother? 
boss.” 

“You don’t suppose she would do a thing like this? 
That's ridiculous. I admit she’s shrewd and sharp, and I 
admire her for it. But she wouldn't do a thing like this. 
This is Alex’ work—Alex and Jud Judson.” 

Brig shrugged. The fact of the situation was incredible 
enough without quibbling over who had given orders. 
This thing smacked of the old days, when sheer power ruled 
the range. To his ears now came the bleat of restless 
sheep, carried on the breeze that moved thin and dry 
from off the desert. Brig.led the way up the right bank 
of the ravine, and cresting it could see the sheep. They 
were gathered in one large band on the slopes near the 
cafion mouth. Nearly five thousand restless sheep, hungry 
and thirsty, moving out in fingering groups from the big 
flock to be turned back by the herders. The three sheep- 
wagons were on the flat at the edge of the white alkali sink. 
As Brig circled the herd and bore that way, movement 
came at the canvas-topped wagons. Lank Ben Littleday 
appeared and stood waiting, his lantern jaw moving stead- 
ily on his tobacco cud. He was joined by the men, dry- 
farmers, who had been hired to help with the lambing. 
There was no word of greeting, no arm raised in salute. 
The men waited at the wagons. Heat waves coming off the 
alkali gave the men and the wagons the unreal quality of a 
mirage. Brig pulled up before them, dismounted stiffly. 

“You got here,” Littleday said. “I said I wouldn’t do 
nothing until you got here.’’ His eyes went to the girl. 

Brig squinted along the dazzling whiteness of the cafion’s 
mouth. ‘‘Where’s Jud’s gang?” 

“Hard to see much with the sun on the salt. He’s got 
a wire stretched up there just after the cafion narrows. 
That’s his deadline. He’s got eleven men with him, in 
the rocks behind.” 

Brig shook his head in a dazed way. “This is crazy,” he 
muttered. “They can’t do that. They can’t keep us off 
our range. We've got a right to cross.” 

“Ye-ah; that’s what London said when I phoned him,” 
Littleday drawled dryly. ‘‘He’s a lawyer; he’s going to do 
it the legal way. He’s going to get a court order, and then 
the Sheriff’1l come out and serve it. But all Alex Hagdon 
has got to do is stall. That’s all. You can stall along with 
hearings and what not, with the law. All Alex needs is 
some time, and that’s all we aint got none to spare.” With 
his lantern jaw the lank man gestured at the herd of five 
thousand ewes who within five days would begin dropping 
lambs. “If they don’t get good feed for a few days, they 
won't have no milk when the lambs come.” 

Littleday paused, and spat a thin brown stream with 
determination. “I say, let’s drive em through.” 

“No,” Nita protested. She was still in the saddle. ‘Jud 
has the law now, technically. I’m afraid of that man.” 

Littleday faced the dry-farmers. ‘With me, boys?” 

“No, Ben—they’re not in this,” Brig said. ‘“They’re fam- 
ily men. This is our grief, not theirs.” 

Pride Mancos stepped forward, his flat face grim. 
with you, Brig.” 

Brig shook his head slowly, and said to Littleday: “We'd 
better maybe drive ‘em back through Six-mile Pass and 
to the ranch.” 

“That’s a two-day drive, and what we got when we git 
there?” 

“There’s the hayfields.” 

“That aint timothy. That hay is alfalfa. You know that. 
An hour in that alfalfa, and there wouldn’t be a hundred 
sheep on their feet. They'd bloat up and roll over. . 
There’s only one thing to do, Brig.” 

Brig Allen drew a long breath. A red anger was beat- 
ing inside him, and the heat-waves rose up shimmering be- 
fore his deepening eyes. —The moment was long and tight 


Sarah’s the 
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as he prepared to give the word. The bleating of the sheep 
made an insistent pressure. The men were looking at 
him, waiting. 

Hoofbeats broke this tension. Brig whirled. “Nita!” 
The girl was spurring her horse onto the alkali flat, head- 
ing for the cafion mouth. A breathed curse came from 
Littleday. 

“Shouldn’t of brought that girl,” the lank one muttered. 

Brig swung onto his mount and bore after her. But 
without spurs he could not diminish the space between the 
two horses. Ahead of the shimmering glare he began see- 
ing the wire across the cafion, a single strand strung loosely 
on stakes of scrub oak. 

As the girl approached that strand, Brig yelled: “Don’t 
try to cross that, you little fool!’’ 


came sharply in the thin air, and the bullet kicked up 

a white puff from the alkali surface and skipped away. 
The girl’s horse shied, almost throwing her, and reared as 
she fought the reins. The gun’s report echoed in and out 
of the high rock walls. 

Brig came alongside the girl, furious, but the look in her 
eyes stopped what he intended saying. Nita held her 
frightened horse automatically, and looked at Brig. 

“That—it was a shot,” she said in a hushed tone. ‘They 
—Brig—they shot—” 

“Just a shot across the bows to stop you. They weren't 
trying to hit you. Now, look, Nita: This isn’t play. You 
can see it now. I want you to go back. This might be 
rough and tough, and I don’t want you mixed in it.” 

“Goin’ somewheres?” a voice called lazily. Jud Judson’s 
powerful stocky figure was swinging with a bearlike stride 
from the left out of the jumble of yellow rock at the base 
of the south cafion wall. He had no visible weapon. He 
was on the other side of the barbed strand of wire. 

Nita seized one of Brig’s reins as he would have turned 
that way. “Brig, I’m staying,” she said in a desperate way. 
“There’s got to be a way out, without bloodshed. But if 
there isn’t, remember I’m in it—whatever happens.” 

Brig felt exasperation at this attitude, and helplessness. 
It tied his hands. But he could not deny admiration for 
the girl’s courage, however impulsive and ill-advised. He 
swung off and strode toward Judson. 

“Stay on your own side of the fence, Mister,’ Jud ad- 
vised. 

Brig faced the stocky man across the single loose strand. 
The reflection from the alkali came up under Jud’s wide- 
brimmed hat, giving the peeled face a boiled appearance 
that accented the paleness of his eyes. Judson stood with a 
spread-legged stance, easy and belligerent. 

“You're trespassin’ right now,” he drawled. “But us, 
we're peaceful men, so long’s you don’t go too fur.” 

Brig’s eyes were deep with anger, and he spoke carefully. 
“Jud, where do you get off?” 

“I'll worry about myself.” 

“Why don’t you let Alex do his own dirty work?” 

Jud chuckled. “Dirty work? The job’s a pleasure.” 

“You know you can’t get away with this.” 

“Only pertecting our range,” Jud said blandly. He 
indicated the white surface on which grew no blade nor 
twig. “Got to pertect our range and grass.” 

“How much do you want for a right-of-way?” 

Jud stiffened with mock dignity. ‘Money can’t buy 
back grass after it’s been sheeped off. Funny, me remindin’ 
a guy like you of that! Never figured you for a sheep- 
herder, Allen. Never did figure you’d turn out to be a 
maggot man. Too bad, what sheep do to a man.” 

“Brig!” 

Nita’s voice steadied him as Brig made an impulsive 
move forward. 

“Come on over,” Jud invited softly. “Cross the line, 
Allen. You aint afraid, are you? The sheep aint sucked 
all your guts out, have they? Come on across, Allen.” He 


[ane did not stop her, but a shot did. The report 
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stood there with stubby legs braced, square fists hooked 
in his waistband, lower lip sagging with an insolent grin. 

With a great effort, Brig pulled himself away from the 
man. One blow would ioe both sides into battle. The 
dry-farmers were family men. And Nita couldn’t be mixed 
in a thing like this. 

le I'll have to kill you some day,” he said, and went 
back to his horse. 

Jud Judson stood, amused and confident, and watched 
Brig mount and slowly go with the girl toward the wait- 
ing men at the canvas-topped wagons beyond the edge of 
the dazzling flat; then Jud wheeled and swaggered along- 
side the barbed strand to the south wall of the cafion. 
In the shadows among the boulders his men were lounging. 

“He backed down,’ Jud said with a tinge of regret. 
“Me, I felt a bit cramped, sittin’ around here doing noth- 
ing. Felt like a spot of exercise, but he wouldn’t oblige.” 

Then he turned, a frown pulling his bleached eyebrows 
straight, as a sound carried across the flat. 

“What the hell?” one of the men muttered from the 
boulders. 

The sound came again. ““They’re laughing—it’s a cheer,” 
another man said, perplexed. “What they got to cheer 
about?” 

Squinting his pale eyes against the glare, Jud looked 
across the alkali sink. Brig’s voice rose, drifting through 
the heat-waves and across the flat. “All right, boys! Let’s 
go!” And once more there was the sound of a cheer mixed 
with laughter from the group at the sheep-wagons. 

“They're coming,” somebody said. “Here’s your gun, 

ud.” 

: “Men don’t laugh when they start a thing like that,” 
Judson muttered, perplexed. He clambered onto a boulder 
for perspective. He saw the group of men at the sheep- 
wagons breaking up, running toward the herd of sheep. 
The canvas-topped wagons swung around and headed 
north along the foothills. The men began moving the 
herd that way. 

“Obe!” Jud barked at one of his men. “Skin up on the 
cafion rim and see what the hell’s goin’ on.” Jud climbed 
down from his boulder and paced up and down, muttering 
puzzled curses, as the man obeyed. 

“Headin’ ’em back!” the man called when he was atop 
the high rock wall. 

“I seen that much, you fool! What else?” 

“Nothin’ else. Just headin’ ’em back.” 

“Brig might know another way into this cafion, farther 
up,” one man suggested. 

“Don’t be a fool!” Judson snarled. “Them sheep aint 
goats. There aint no other way in except this way. Any- 
how, them sheep is heavy with lamb.” He strode around, 
kicking his tapered boot-heels at the alkali, calling upward 
for information. But there was nothing new to report for 
several hours. The shadow of Old Baldy mountain moved 
down the cafion and across the alkali sink. 

“They’re turnin’ into Six-mile Pass!’’ called the man 
from the cafion rim. ‘They'll take ‘em through to the 
valley!” 

“Brig’s got something up his sleeve,’ one of the men 
said. “I’m damned if you can lick one of them Allens. 
Now, I remember Jesse—” 

“What can he do?” Jud snarled viciously. ‘‘He’s got no 
water in the valley except at his ranch. He’s got no feed 
for five thousand sheep at the ranch. He aint took off a 
crop of hay yet this summer, and he can’t turn sheep onto 
green alfalfa. What’s he goin’ to do, you damned fool? 
Keep your head shut! Brig’s licked! He can’t do noth- 
ing! Shut up!” 

Night settled down. Jud posted guards. 
swore at the supper, swore at the desert chill. 
he prowled around. 

Just after dawn break, a horseman bore into view, came 
off the brushy slope and drummed over the alkali flat. It 
was Alex Hagdon, his big paunch jouncing loosely with the 


Irritable, he 
All night 


horse’s motion. He dismounted at the wire, kicked at it 
viciously, and it gave off a shivering metallic sound. 

“Take this here blasted thing down!” he bellowed. He 
was breathing heavily, and his loose face was a muddy gray. 

Jud asked: “What happened?” 

Alex jerked his trousers. “What the hell’s the differ- 
ence?” he growled. “He whipsawed us, and that’s that!” 

“Howe” 

“The damn’ dry-farmers. 
over at the dry-farms.” 

“You can’t water five thousand sheep by hand out of 
wells.” 

“He split his sheep into little bunches—four, five hun- 
dred to a bunch, and farmed ’em out among the dry- 
farmers. Don’t know where he got that idea from. I’ve 
heard the sheep-men down Texas and New Mexico way 
farm ’em out like that to Mexicans, but I never thought of 
those damn’ dry-farmers.... Each farmer and his family 
can tend a little bunch around the place on the slopes be- 
yond the fences. The women and kids can do most the 
work, and water the sheep from the family well. Brig, he’s 
paying ’em four-bits a head for every lamb they raise. Be 
more cash money than them dry-farmers see from one year 
to the next, and they’ll work for it.” Alex Hagdon paused 
to reel off a string of oaths. ‘Cost Brig about the same as 
the other way, and with better care he’ll raise more lambs. 
Such a good idea, he figures on lambing this way ever’ year 
from now on! Throw that guy in a well, and he’d climb 
out with his hands full of nuggets.... Take this damn’ 
wire down! All I got is a lease on this alkali, and I got 
to pay for it!” 

Jud Judson rubbed his cracked lower lip reflectively. 
“Yeah, he’s had plenty of luck,” the stocky man admitted. 
“He’s been a fool for luck. But luck runs out.” 


Brig’s lambing his maggots 


CHAPTER NINE 


= HAT evening Nita answered a knock and 
'1 stiffened a bit at sight of Wayne’s tall figure 
on the south porch. In the light of the hissing 
gasoline fixture behind her the contrast of 
iq) his skin to the dark mustache, eyebrows and 

“ hair seemed more pronounced. He was im- 
maculate in white shirt and dark suit. 

“Hello, darling,” he greeted. 

“Come in,” she said, not with warmth but as a mat- 
ter of form; and she added, with a shade of contempt as 
Wayne hesitated: “Just Mother and I are here. Brig is 
still out with the tractor making reservoirs.” 

“I_wanted to talk with you. Should we go for a ride?” 

“Some other time.” 

His shoulders rose and fell with a helpless gesture. 
“Nita, I told you I had nothing to do with what happened 
at Skull Cafion. It was all Alex’s business. I knew noth- 
ing about it until I learned from you what was going on. 
I tried to reason with Alex, but he wouldn’t listen.” 

“Let’s go out to the car,” Nita said. But as he got in 
and turned on the switch, she shook her head. ‘No; I 
just wanted to talk where we wouldn’t disturb Mother. 
I don’t like scenes and I hope this won’t be one, but I 
believe we've got to come to some sort of understanding. 
... Wayne, I know there’s always a struggle in life. No- 
body has things easy, and one man gains indirectly by tak- 
ing from others. But we're civilized. We have rules. And 
what happened at Skull Cafon— ‘There were guns. Men 
with guns, ready to kill. If I hadn't been there, I’m sure 
Brig and Ben Littleday would have met force with force. 
And they had plenty of cause. They were provoked. Alex 
made the trouble. He strung that wire and put those men 
with guns to guard it. He had nothing but a flimsy tech- 
nicality. Wayne, what are things coming to? Are we go- 
ing backward? Is it coming to a point where the man who 
shoots first is right?” 
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“I talked with Alex. 1 couldn’t make him listen—” 

Exasperated, her voice rose. ‘““That’s what I’m getting 
at! That’s what I mean! You’re a man, aren’t you? Or,” 
she asked, her voice dropping, “are you?” 

Enough light came in the car to reveal the darkening 
flush of his face. “Well, what do you want me to do?” 

Nita got out of the car, and stood with her hand on the 
open door. “I can’t answer that for you. When you're 
man enough to know for yourself, call around and see me. 
I’ll say good-by until then.” She slammed the door shut 
and marched through the yard gate and to the house, head 
high. There was the slam of the door as she went inside. 

Wayne kicked the starter, clashed gears in mesh. The 
engine snarled, tires rasped on dry earth. The car made 
a lurching half circle and headed back toward the high- 
way across the greasewood flat. Wayne’s foot was hard on 
the gas feed. ‘The car bounced, rumbling, on the rutty 
road. Reaching the highway, it slithered in a wide skid, re- 
bounded from a brush hummock, and straightened out. 
Wayne hunched over the wheel, staring at the patch of 
road unwinding beneath the headlights. 

At the Hagdon ranch, Jud Judson was sitting on the 
stoop of the bunkhouse, a round ball in the night shadow, 
relaxed in an animal-like way. He saw the car lights turn 
into the west fork and careen up the little valley. Skidding 
into the yard, the vehicle narrowly missed crashing against 
a gate post. Sitting in the deep shadow, Jud took his 
cigarette in a stubby hand, shielding the glow with his 
palm. A light was on in the house; Sarah was alone there. 
Wayne got out the car and ran inside. 

His voice came, excited, defiant, and Sarah’s answered 
softly, sweetly. For awhile, words could not be distin- 
guished. Then Wayne began shouting. The soft honey 
of Sarah’s tone did not bog Wayne down this time. He 
continued shouting. On the bunkhouse stoop, Jud sat 
without moving, watching the small yellow square of light 
at the window. Wayne never in his life before had flatly 
and openly opposed his mother. 

Sarah, as if at the flip of a switch, began a shrill scream- 
ing torrent of words that over-rode Wayne’s yelling. “I’ve 
worked! I’ve slaved. All these years I’ve thought of noth- 
ing but you!” she screamed. “I’ve tried to give you the 
things you wanted! We couldn’t afford to send you to col- 
lege, but we managed somehow! We've done everything 
for your welfare! Yes—perhaps Alex went too far in what 
he did at Skull Cafion. But it was for you! Wayne— 
darling—we thought it was the best way. Brig took what 
should be yours. We were only trying to get back what 
was rightfully yours. We're working for you, dear. I 
never thought you’d turn against me! I never thought I’d 
live to see the day my own son would talk to me as you’ve 
done! I don’t mind the sacrifice; I don’t mind the years 
of work; I’m willing to work my fingers to the bone—but 
I can’t stand to have you talk to me like this! Oh, Wayne!” 
Sarah broke into a fit of wild sobbing. 


AYNE mumbled something and hurried out of 
the house. He got into the car and drove away. 


“Jud!” Sarah called. 

The stocky figure arose. The glowing cigarette-end made 
a corkscrewing arc. With a rolling gait Jud went to the 
house and inside. Sarah was sitting in her rocker in the 
green-paneled room. Stiff, she sat rocking in little jerks. 
She now was icy calm. 

“I suppose you were around listening,” she said. 

“IT was about four mile back in the hills,” the stubby 
man drawled. “Couldn’t help hearin’.” 

“All right. Wayne’s in love. That’s what’s the matter 
with him. A boy in love might do anything.” 

“Well, you can’t do nothin’ about that.” 

“Haven't you anything to suggest?” 

“Sure,” Jud said. He swung a stocky leg over a chair 
and leaned forward against the chair’s back. ‘Why don’t 
you wise him up? If he knew the score—” 


“Don’t be a fool!” The woman’s lips were thin and 
tight above the pointed chin. “I won’t have my boy mixed 
up in this business. Jud, he’s only a child.” : 

Jud closed one of his pale eyes in a wink. “I got an- 
other idea. I had a little talk with Dock Lee.” 

“Dock Lee? We don’t want nothing to do with that ex- 
convict.” 

“No? When Brig starts his sheep into the mountains 
next month, Dock Lee will be herding one of the flocks. 
A sheepherder is alone with his herd most of the time. A 
lot of things can happen to a herd of sheep.... If Brig 
lost one of his three herds, he’d quit. He’d have to.” 

“How much does Dock Lee want?” 

“He'll do the job for a thousand bucks, cash.” 

Sarah considered a moment, rocking stiffly, her close-set 
eyes looking beyond the green-paneled wall. 

“We got to make a turn before next spring,” Jud sug- 
gested softly, “or the bank’ll take over here.” 

Sarah shook her head reluctantly. “No; we can’t do 
anything like that.” 

“You going soft, too?” 

“I’m no fool. A thing like that might kick back. You 
can’t trust a fellow like Dock Lee to keep his mouth shut. 
I’ve no desire for jail. Anyway, those are our sheep, by 
rights. It’s foolish to destroy your own sheep.” 

Jud got up, his heavy shoulders making a shrug. 

“But you keep a string on Dock Lee,” the woman said 
quickly, and then looked straight ahead as if oblivious and 
innocent of her words. Jud’s cracked lower lip drooped 
in a tolerant grin as he went out. 


lamb-crop produced by farming out the sheep in little 

bands to the dry-farmers. Brig continued to feel 
his deep distaste for sheep, and their reek filled the ranch 
during shearing and dipping. But somehow there was a 
lightness inside him, and he whistled much of the time. 
He didn’t know the reason Nita had been treating him 
without antagonism the past few weeks; perhaps he didn’t 
even know that was the cause of-his happiness. He cer- 
tainly did not probe her motives to suspect her attitude 
was but a rebound from her quarrel with Wayne. 

“The first bunch is ready to trail into the hills,” Little- 
day said one evening. “You aint figuring on letting Dock 
Lee take it out?” 

“Sure. Why not?” : 

They were on the south porch, having after-supper 
cigarettes. Littleday spat carefully over the edge of the 
porch. “I believe a man should ought to have his chance. 
But had you ought to lay all you got into his hands, to give 
the chance to him?” 

“It’s not all I’ve got.” 

“If you lose one herd, you'll lose out all around.” 

“But that’s silly. Dock’s all right.” 

“A little bird told me he had a confab with Jud Judson.” 

Brig studied the rawboned face. “I guess you're right,” 
he decided. “I'll go tell Dock we can’t use him.” 

It was dark when Brig reached the ex-convict’s place. 
Dock Lee had moved onto an abandoned homestead. New 
slats showed white in the night against the black tar-paper 
covering the one-roomed shack. A rock-edged footpath 
filled with gravel led from the lane to the rear door. Along 
it were little black patches on the yellow ground, where 
precious hand-raised water had been poured on flower 
seeds that now were crowding shoots out of the earth. 

Dock Lee’s wife answered the door. “Dock went down 
to the store for some new overalls,” she said to Brig’s 
question. ‘““Won’t you come in, Mr. Allen?” 

He entered and sat on a chair without a back. Bare pov- 
erty showed in the place. There was an old bed in a cor- 
ner, beside it a home-made crib in which a child was sleep- 
ing. There were two backless chairs in the place, a wash- 
basin on a box and a water-bucket in the box, a patched 
tin stove, a table whose warped top made ridges on the ail- 


S nmb-cop pe wore on. Littleday was jubilant at the 


cloth covering. That was all the furniture. But the rough 
board floor was scrubbed clean and there were curtains at 
the windows. The walls were newly covered with news- 

apers. Dock Lee’s wife was immaculate. She was a 

londe woman, and hard work hadn’t destroyed her at- 
tractiveness. Her housedress was faded to a neutral shade 
from many washings, but it fitted well, even had a certain 
chic. The woman’s blonde hair was curled and arranged 
with care, and the fingernails of her red hands were clean. 
She hadn’t, as had so many in this country under the 
grind of adversity, given up. 

“We like it here,” she was saying, not with apology but 
with sincere pride. “We've been living with Dock’s broth- 
er, but this is a place of our own. I can fix it up and 
get it going while Dock is out with the herd. It’s so good 
of you to give him work, Mr. Allen. Can I fix you a cup 
of coffee?” 

Brig swallowed. “No—thanks. I just came to—I came 
to tell Dock to be on hand at dawn. We're moving the 
first herd into the mountains. You can tell him that.” 

Driving back to the ranch, Brig wondered if he were 
a sentimental fool. 

They started the herd at dawn, and hour after hour 
there was dust and the bleat of lambs and ewes. Across 
the greasewood valley they went, up over the eastern foot- 
hills; and with early afternoon Brig rode ahead with Lit- 
tleday to pick grazing- and bedding-ground, leaving Dock 
Lee to trail the sheep. 

“We'll let ’em graze up this ravine,” Littleday said, rein- 
ing on a ridge and indicating with a long arm, “and bed 
on the slope.” 

“Plenty rocky, and a lot of oak brush,” Brig pointed out. 
He nodded to the left, where on the other side of the ridge 
was a smooth basin brilliant yellow with flowers. ‘“That’s 
better going and better feed.” 

“Them sunflowers—that’s sneezeweed. You wouldn’t 
maybe know it, being a cattle-man previous. Sneezeweed 
and sheep don’t mix. Sheep eat that for a while and then 
sneeze their brains out. The stuff don’t hurt cattle.” 

“It’s a shame letting all that range go idle on account of 
the sneezeweed. We could run some cattle up into this 
section—” 

“Whose cattle? We aint got none.” 

Brig shrugged resignedly. Turning, they rode back 
toward the sound of the bleating herd. 

“Dock’s resting them in the shade,” Brig observed absent- 
ly as they came around a shoulder of hill in view of the 
sheep. Here was a shallow valley, with some scrubby sage 
on the level, oak brush on the slopes. This, the entrance 
to the mountain range, was with scant forage. At the 
mouth of a ravine leading into the little valley Dock Lee 
had let the tired and hungry sheep forage in a brilliant- 
green stand of chokccherry. 

“I told youl” Littleday muttered. “You had to give 
him his chance!” The lank man clamped spurs into his 
horse and it lurched ahead. 

“Chokeberry!” Littleday called back at Brig. “Come 
on! Hurry! A half-hour on that chokeberry thicket will 
kill every head of sheep in that herd!” 


CHAPTER TEN 


OCK LEE came into view from a clump of 
94) oak brush and raised his hand in greeting. 
BA His face was getting tanned now, losing some 
a) of the putty-white quality, but he was still 
thin and stringy, cyes decp-set. He stood 
Es . ai waiting for Littheday to approach, and was 
a saying something Brig didn’t catch, when Little- 
ay flung his lank frame from his horse and smashed the 
ex-convict in the face. Dock Lee went backward and down. 
Littleday didn’t pause, but bawling oaths, began chasing 
the sheep out of the stand of chokecherry, 


Brig rode to the other end of the thicket. Yelling, wav- 
ing his hat, he tried to hurry the sheep. They didn’t want 
to leave the green forage, after the dusty march across the 
valley. Whistling, yelling, Brig ran them down onto the 
brushy flat. Coming out of the chokecherry thicket with 
a little band of sheep, he saw Dock Lee, blood streaming 
from his nose, helping with the herd, keeping them from 
going back into the thicket. 

Less than five minutes saw the sheep out of the choke- 
cherry. Littleday surveyed them calculatingly. Dock Lee 
was circling the herd, keeping them bunched. Presently 
a few ewes began moving restlessly. They tried to run, and 
their gait became uncertain. One staggered, and fell in 
convulsions. 

“I told you not to hire him,” Littleday said. “If we'd 
been fifteen minutes later, we’d’ve lost the whole herd.” 

As they watched, nine sheep went down. Dock Lee 
stared stupidly at the dying sheep. He turned, a thin and 
pathetic figure, dried blood under his swollen nose. “I— 
didn’t know—” 

“It’s all right, Dock,” Brig said. ‘““You know now. Ben, 
tell him about that sneezeweed range that he’ll have to 
keep the sheep from.” 

Brig bent to one of the stricken sheep. He was exam- 
ining it when it came to him that Littleday had made no 
reply. Looking up, he saw the man’s lantern jaw a chalky 
white, the turkey neck mottled. 

“What's the matter, Ben?” 

Ben Littleday spoke with difficulty. “I aint telling that 
sheep-killin’ dog nothing.” 

Dock Lee’s thin face flushed; his eyes shifted to the earth. 

“I’m choosy of who I work with,” Littleday said. 

Brig arose, facing the lank man. The Allen temper 
showed in the deepening of Brig’s eyes. 

“This man made a mistake. But he’s square. 
hiring and firing, Ben, not you.” 

“I guess I made a mistake too,” Littleday muttered. His 
pride was in this. “I figured I could help you. But if you 
don’t want my advice, you can leave it alone.” He strode 
to his horse, swung on, and spurred down the little valley. 

“Brig,” Dock Lee said with timid protest, “I don’t want 
to be the cause of no trouble—” 

“Start the sheep trailing,” Brig ordered sharply. 
running this ranch.” 


And I’m 


“Tm 


he realized he’d made a mistake. Regardless of 
whether Dock Lee was on the square and in need, he 
was a poor trade for Ben Littleday. 

“Where’s Ben?” Pride Mancos asked, coming out of the 
bunk house.. “That second herd’s all ready to go out in 
the morning, and I want him to check things over.” 

“Where’s Ben?’ another man asked. “If we’re goin’ to 
get that last herd dipped, he’d ought to okay the solution.” 

“Where’s Ben? There's a couple sick ewes I'd like him 
to look at.” 

‘Where’s Ben? Does he want that alfalfa irrigated this 
week?” 

“Where’s Ben?” Nita echoed as Brig came in the house. 

“I thought he’d come back here,” he said evasively. 

“Well, yes, he came in awhile ago, but he went away 
again. What's wrong, Brig?’ she asked, reading his face. 
“You haven't quarreled with Ben? There’s no trouble?” 

The genuine concern in her tone embarrassed him. “He 
quit,” Brig muttered, 

“Oh—Brig!” she breathed. “We need him!” 

“I can run this place,” he declared, his temper rising. 
The assumption of everyone that he was helpless without 
Littleday nettled him. “And if I can’t, Ill hire help who 
can. Littleday isn’t the only man in the valley.” 

Nita’s mother entered the kitchen from the sitting-room. 
“1 heard—you mean, Ben Littleday—he isn’t with us any 
more?” Her meek face was lax with concern; she spoke 
as if there had been an actual tragedy. “What happened?” 


Br: by the time he returned to the ranch that night, 
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“Nothing happened,” Brig said. “As soon as Littleday 
understands I’m running this place, he can come back.” 

“So-that’s it!’ Nita cried, her dark eyes flashing. “You 
can’t take advice! You can’t listen to experience! Mother, 
let’s go find Ben and bring him back!” 

Alone, Brig had the feeling that in a way he was being 
childish, that he had acted on impulse and would regret it. 
And when footsteps sounded on the long porch, the eager 
lift to his spirits told him he’d been foolish. Ben was com- 
ing back. But as Brig turned eagerly to the door, a knock 
came. Ben wouldn’t have knocked. 


ss Y name’s Sharpe,” the visitor said. The lighted 
doorway showed a man in his fifties, grizzled, with 


a heavy seamed face. With him was a swarthy 
man, apparently of foreign extraction. “I guess you’re Brig 
Allen. Are you alone?” 

Brig nodded. The two men came in. Sharpe settled 
himself on a straight chair and tilted back on it, surveying 
“My business is private, Allen. You're alone, you 


“Maybe you'd like to search the house,” Brig said. He 
somehow didn’t like this fellow, nor his swarthy pal. 

“Don’t get hostile, Allen. I just like to do business man 
to man. I can’t do business with womenfolk. Where's 
your womenfolk? Well, never mind, if you’re alone. I’m 
a sheep-man from down in Deep Creek country. Heard 
about them reservoirs you been scraping out, and so I took 
a run up for a look-see. Good idea, Allen. Good idea. 
Gives you the same as double your spring-fall range.” 

“Well, thanks,” Brig said, flattered. 

Sharpe balanced on his tilted chair, and Brig waited. 

“With them reservoirs, you'll have range to spare,” 
Sharpe suggested. “The Deep Creek country is gettin’ 
sheeped out. I need more range. Figured maybe I could 
bring a few thousand sheep up on your range for a spell. 
Make it worth your while.” 

Brig shook his head. “It never hurt anybody to have 
more range than he needed.” 

“Goin’ to hold over some extra ewe lambs, huh, and 
build up your herds?” 

“No; I'll just keep some range in reserve every year, and 
build it up.” 

Sharpe shook his grizzled head. ‘“That’s foolishment, 
Allen. You got the wrong idea there. The more you eat 
off a range, the better it is. That’s why they mow lawns. 
Makes the grass stool out. . Anyhow, in this game, a 
man’s got to make money while the making’s good. You 
got to run every head you can get through the winter.” 

Brig was hungry, and upset because of the incident re- 
garding Littleday. Here was Sharpe, the typical example 
of the sort of sheep-man who has caused bitterness, hatred 
and bloodshed throughout the history of the range—of the 
sort whose herds have sheeped out, and ruined great ranges 
all over the West. And Sharpe was blandly accepting Brig 
as one of his own kind. 

Brig held himself with difficulty. “I guess you’ll be go- 
ing,” he said, and strode to the door, opened it. 

Sharpe regarded him steadily a moment, and remained 
tilted on the chair; then the sheep-man turned to his 
swarthy companion, said, ‘Joe, he aint got no sense of 
humor!” and the seams of his face rearranged into a pat- 
tern of mechanical levity while he gave vent to a bellowing 

uffaw. ‘The swarthy man joined the laugh. Brig had the 
eeling it was something of a rehearsed act; but despite that 
he felt a curiosity as to their motives in making the visit. 

“Just my little joke,” Sharpe was saying, chuckling. He 
mopped his tearful eyes with a bandana. “What I come 
for was to buy your broken-mouth sheep.” 

“My what?” 

“Don’t you know what a broken-mouth sheep is?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, sure,” Brig said, not wanting to appear 
ignorant. And he did remember something about the mat- 
ter. During shearing, Littleday had examined the teeth 


of some thin old ewes, and explained that they’d have to 
be sold along with the lambs that fall. They could get 
through the summer on the range, but they had begun los- 
ing teeth, and on the rough forage of the winter range 
they would be unable to survive. These were called the 
“broken-mouthed” sheep. 

“But,” Brig said frankly, “I don’t know whether or not 
I want to do business with you, Sharpe.” 

Sharpe shrugged, let the front legs of his chair thump 
onto the linoleum. “All right, Allen. Suit yourself. 
Come on, Joe.’ But he paused at the door. “Cull ewes 
brought an average of seven dollars and two-bits a head, 
last year. .That’s in the fall, when they're in good shape. 
From now till fall, you’ve got to herd them and furnish 
them grass. Then you've got to get ’em to the railroad, 
and pay freight. Me, I’m willing to give you spot cash for 
your broken-mouths, right now. I’ll give you seven dollars 
a head, and take ’em away.” 

Brig stood uncertainly. Sharpe went back to his chair, 
tilted it on two legs. His seamed face grooved in a smile. 
“You look like a business man to me, Allen. I guess we 
can do business together, eh?” 

Brig regarded him suspiciously. 
out?” 

“That’s my business. Not to give you a short answer, but 
I can make mine. To tell the truth, I’ve got a lot of grain 
and hay left from last year. I figure on fattening them 
broken-mouths on it, and then they’ll fetch a higher enough 
price for a profit.’ From an inside pocket he got two 
sheets of paper. ‘‘Got an agreement all made out in dupli- 
cate, a copy for me and one for you. Business is business. 
Trust everybody—but if it’s down in black and white, 
there’s no argument later. Trust everybody, but always 
cut the cards, eh, Allen? Business is business. And here’s 
a fountain pen.” 

Brig read carefully before signing. With the ink blotted, 
Sharpe put his copy away, and said: “I’ll bring my men 
up in the morning to cull the flock, and I’ll have the money. 
You’ve made a good deal, Allen. A good deal.” 


“Where do you come 


Brig had eaten, and he was feeling a glow of sat- 

isfaction. “Littleday is over at the store,” the girl 
reported. “If you go talk with him, he’ll come back. 
Please, Brig. We need him.” 

Her proximity, and the feeling of well-being at the deal 
with Sharpe, made Brig amenable. “All right,” he agreed. 
“T’ll talk to Ben. But I can still do a little business on my 
own hook.” He produced the paper with a flourish. 

Nita glanced it over, looked up at him, read the paper 
slowly. ‘“‘Brig—” Her voice was flat and without emotion. 
“Was Sharpe here while we were away? The Sharpe from 
down in the Deep Creek country?” 

“That's right,” he agreed. 

“Brig, don’t you realize— No, of course you wouldn't. 
You don’t know about sheep. Listen, Brig, Sharpe is a 
notorious sharper. Nobody does business with him without 
a lawyer and everything legal.” 

“That agreement's legal, isn’t it? 
with it?” z 

Nita nodded slowly, and without answering handed the 
paper to her mother. The older woman read it. Her 
eyes were wide as she passed it back. “Oh, my goodness,” 
she breathed. ‘‘Oh, you poor boy! Sharpe knew you were 
green in the sheep business.” 

Brig looked slowly from one face to the other. 

“Well, what’s wrong?” he demanded. “That’s a good 
price for broken-mouths, isn’t it?” ~ 

“Yes—for broken-mouths,” Nita agreed. ‘But that’s not 
exactly what the paper says. According to this agreement, 
you're to sell all sheep for that price which ‘do not have a 
full and complete set of teeth.’ ... Brig, you’ve signed an 
agreement to sell a good portion of your prime sheep for 
the price of broken-mouthed culls.” 


Wass Nita and her mother returned, an hour later, 


What’s the matter 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


a UNNING to the car, Brig headed east across 
the valley toward the highway. Through set 
teeth he muttered bleak, exasperated curses. 
He was such an utter innocent fool, and now 
Sis=== em, he was washed up. Laughter would run him 
Sra out of the elle Bye athGtich he weren't 
ruined otherwise—which he was. Greasewood whipped by 
the headlights on either side. He’d catch Sharpe. He’d 
show that crook! The ruse of buying “broken-mouthed” 
sheep was so old it was a folk yarn among sheep-men—and 
he’d fallen for it. 

“So I was going to handle things myself! I need a nurse 
to feed me with a spoon!” he muttered. To the right the 
square schoolhouse flashed by. Ahead in the night was the 
single bare bulb hanging over the sign of the valley store. 

“You wouldn’t know about a sheep’s teeth,” Nita had 
explained. “Sometime between the ages of twelve and fif- 
teen months a sheep loses two milk teeth and they are re- 
placed by permanent incisors. The same thing happens 
the second year, and again the third. .. . When sheep get 
about six or seven years old, they begin losing their teeth; 
such sheep are called broken-mouthed. But Brig, accord- 
ing to the paper, you’ve agreed to sell at cull prices all 
sheep which haven’t a complete set of teeth. That means 
that Sharpe can cull out all the one-, two, and three-year- 
old sheep which have lost their two milk teeth while the 
permanent incisors haven’t grown in as yet. You’ve agreed 
to sell these prime sheep at cull prices. Sharpe will find 
enough sheep with the milk teeth gone, to take the cream 
of the herds.... Oh, Brig, why didn’t you wait?” 

Brig skidded onto the rutty highway, clamped the gas- 
feed against the floor, and bore south toward the store. 
The bare bulb above the sign showed three cars parked, 
and at the rack were two horses and a buckboard. The 
store door was open, and silhouetted against the glow at 
their backs were four men. Recognizing the shape of 
Sharpe among them, Brig rammed the brake pedal. The 
car made a skidding half-turn and chattered to a stop. 
Dust came in a cloud from the tires and drifted away. 

“Well, hello, Allen!” Sharpe greeted heartily as Brig 


came onto the store porch. Sharpe’s swarthy companion - 


was with him, and also the big loose figure of Alex Hagdon 
and the bearlike Jud Judson. The four men obviously had 
seen the approach of the car headlights across the valley 
floor. ‘You drive fast, Allen,” Sharpe said. “You want to 
be careful; you might have an accident.” 

Brig took a deep breath for control. “I want to talk 
with you, Sharpe.” 

“Okay; come on inside.” 

“Maybe you'd rather have it private.” 

“Mer Allen, if it’s that kind of talk, keep it. Everything 
open and aboveboard, fair and square. ‘That’s me. Ask 
anybody who knows John Sharpe.” 

“That’s right—honest John Sharpe!” boomed Alex, and 
laughed. He put a heavy hand on the sheep-man’s shoul- 
der and the group went inside. Sharpe’s swarthy com- 
panion kept his eyes on Brig. Jud Judson’s heavy lower 
lip made an amused curve. 

“Looks like you got skinned,” Jud said. 

Following them in, Brig realized he’d forgotten that Ben 
Littleday was waiting at the store. The lank man met 
Brig’s eye briefly, and looked away. Heber Jensen was at 
the south counter with a list in his hand and a pile of 
supplies before him. He nodded at Brig, said, “Hello,” 
and his sharp eyes behind the gold-rimmed glasses moved 
from Brig to Sharpe and Alex appraisingly. Behind the 
counter was the storekeeper, Erickson; and lounging about 
the place were three ranch-hands and a dry-farmer with 
his wife. Three Indians sat on the floor, backs to the north 
counter, silent, impassive. On Brig’s right was the cage of 
the post office. The big stove, cold this night, dominated 
the center of the room. 


“Well, Ben?” Heber Jensen asked, turned his glasses 
toward Littleday. “Going with me?’ 

Littleday again looked at Brig, waiting. Brig wanted to 
tell the man to come back to the ranch. But, humiliated, 
Brig couldn’t bring himself to speak. He’d made such a 
mess of things. He couldn’t now ask Littleday to step in 
and straighten things out. 


“All right, Heber,” Littleday said in a flat way. He 


-began helping the cattle-man gather the goods from the 


counter, 

“You’re losing a good man,” Heber Jensen said to Brig. 

“What’s on your mind, Allen?” Sharpe was asking in a 
frank and genial innocence. 

“Changed my mind about that deal we talked over. I 
come to get that paper.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, Allen.” Sharpe’s seamed face was the 
picture of surprise as he looked around the store. “We 
made a business deal, and now you're backing out! Sorry, 
Allen, but with me, business is business.” 

“What the paper says isn’t what you said.” 

“My gosh, he can’t read, maybe,’ Jud Judson put in 
with heavy humor, and Alex Hagdon chuckled. 

“What do you mean, Allen?” Sharpe asked, on his dig- 
nity. “We made a fair and square deal, and put it down in 
black and white. Now you’re as much as saying I whip- 
sawed you! Watch your mouth, Allen!” 

“I’m surprised at you, Brig,’ Alex said in an injured 
tone. “In this country a man’s word is as good as his bond. 
And you signed a paper to boot!”’ But the big man wasn’t 
doing a good job of acting. Triumph tugged at his lips. 

This sort of byplay could have gone on all night, but 
Brig was in no mood for it. His eyes were deep with anger, 
and he settled a little in his tracks, bringing his right 
thumb across the tip of his tongue and wrapping the 
thumb into a fist. Talk was over now, and he shouldn’t 
have wasted his breath in the first place. 

“Don't.” 

Striding for Sharpe, Brig paused at the word. Its very 
lack of emotion caused him to glance toward the source. 
Sharpe’s swarthy companion had spoken. He had re- 
mained near the door. Now he held a revolver in his hand, 
gripping the weapon in the casual way of a man accus- 
tomed to handling firearms. With their arms full of sup- 
plies, Heber Jensen and Littleday had stopped in the 
doorway. 

“My gosh!’ Sharpe got out a handkerchief and mopped 
his seamed face. “You wasn’t figurin’ on laying hands on 
me, Allen? Golly, never try that! Gosh, that was a close 
shave. You might’ve got shot. Joe, he’s impulsive. If he 
thought you’d lay a hand on me, he’d shoot first and talk 
afterwards.” : 

“Wait,” Brig warned Littleday, who was edging toward 
the swarthy man. “I’m licked. Don’t get hurt on my ac 
count.” 

The swarthy man changed position to cover both Little- 
day and Brig. 


satisfied about our deal. I can’t understand it, but 
I’m not a hard man. Tell you what—I’ll call it off. 
Of course, I got to have some consideration. Give me five 
hundred dollars, and I’ll call the whole thing off.” 
“Hold him to his contract,” Jud Judson advised Sharpe. 
The sheep-man took an air of open justice. “No, I don’t 
want to crowd a man. Five hundred dollars, Allen, and 
we'll tear up the agreement.” 
Brig tried to agree. But the assent would not come to 
his lips. Anger was riding him. 
“Tl see you in hell first!” 
“You'll see me in the morning, with my men,” Sharpe 
said. “Good night, Allen.” 
Brig got in the car with the scund of laughter beating at 
his ears. He fumbled clumsily for the switch. The story 
would run through the valley. To be defeated was bad 


GS sis cleared his throat. “Allen, you seem to feel un- 
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enough. To be laughed out of the country was worse. In 
this country, a man couldn’t live long enough for people 
to quit laughing at a thing like that. 

“Brig—” Ben Littleday was climbing into the car. “I 
figure you need a good hand, if you want me back.” 

Brig found himself gripping the big-knuckled hand. 

“I’ve been a fool, Ben. I’ve been a damned fool.” 


at the teeth of the sheep at the ranch; then he rode all 
night to inspect the herd in the mountains tended 

“by Dock Lee. He returned to the ranch in the early morn- 
ing, heavy with fatigue. Nita and her mother were kind to 
him, in the forgiving way of women. Littleday’s appetite 
was gone. It was a personal thing to Littleday, apparently, 
and Brig found himself wondering why. Then he noticed 
the look in his eyes as his gaze followed Nita’s mother 
when the woman’s back was turned. Brig wondered how 
many years Littleday had kept tight inside him his feeling 
for the woman, and how many more he would contain it. 

Brig left the table to go out to the sheep again. ‘The 
herder began weeding the sheep into two bands, at Brig’s 
direction. Brig returned to the house to find the Sheriff 
had arrived, together with London, the little lawyer. 

“Fraud, palpable fraud,’ London said, regarding the 
paper Brig had signed. “But it looks legal to me.” 

“Then I can’t do nothing,” the Sheriff said regretfully. 
“Wished I could. Been tryin’ to nail something on Sharpe. 
He’s pulled some shady deals before, but he’s sure enough 
smart about it.” 

“I’m sorry about this, Brig,’ London said. “As executor 
of the will I have power to remove you if in my opinion 
you are not capable of handling things. . . . I’m sorry.” 

“I’m not done yet!” Brig declared. 

London shrugged. “I’m sorry. I’m afraid you are.” 

Brig spun on his heel, strode north beyond the stables, 
dipping-chute, shearing-pens. The herder was cutting the 
sheep into two corrals, and Brig helped him with the job. 
When they were finished, about a quarter of the ewes and 
all the lambs were in one corral, and the remaining ewes 
in another. 

“Dunno,” the herder said dubiously. 

Brig shrugged. “Neither do I.” 

“Sharpe and his gang are comin’!” Littleday called, and 
appeared around the shearing-pens. He strode up, re- 
garded the two divisions of the sheep, turned a bleak eye 
on Brig. 

“They separated out like that?” 

Brig nodded. Littleday shook his head slowly, surveying 
the group of sheep that contained three-fourths of the 
adult ewes. “How many in that bunch—about twenty-five 
hundred?” 

Brig nodded again. 

“I figured it wouldn’t be near that bad,” Littleday said. 
“Figured we wouldn’t lose more’n a fourth of the herd at 
the worst. I guess Sharpe caught us just when the milk 
teeth broke out and before the new. ones growed in. . . 
Here he comes.” 

The sheep-man had seven men with him, including his 
swarthy shadow. The men all carried guns. Behind the 
group came Nita and her mother, with London and the 
Sheriff. z 

“We don’t want no trouble here!” the Sheriff rumbled. 

“Just business, in black and white,” Sharpe declared. 
He stopped beside Brig and told his men: ‘Well, start 
cullin’ them out, boys!” 

“All culled for you,” Brig said. 

Sharpe surveyed the two groups of sheep, and his seamed 
face lifted to a smile. “Well, looks like I buy quite a bunch 
more sheep than I figured on. .. . I'll take your judgment 
on the culling, if that’s it. How many in the bunch?” 

“Three thousand, eight hundred and seventeen,” Brig 
said. 

Ben Littleday looked at him curiously. 


Be got up after an hour in bed, and went out to look 


Sharpe squinted, sweeping his eyes over the corral of 
adult ewes. “You mean two thousand, Allen.” 

“My count is right.” 

“Well, sure—trust everybody, but cut the cards... . 
Count ’em, boys. Head one off from the bunch and count 
the others as they run through.” 

“Don’t count the wrong herd,” Brig advised. He jerked 
a thumb at the corral containing a quarter of the mature 
ewes and all the young lambs. “That’s your bunch over 
there, Sharpe. Three thousand, eight hundred and seven- 
teen broken-mouths. I’ll take the cash, and you take your 
sheep.” 

Ben Littleday swallowed, and coughed. ‘The Sherift was 
peering from one corral to the other. London had his bald 
head cocked attentively to one side, waiting. 

“What's that?” Sharpe asked heavily. “What do you 
mean, Allen? The agreement I signed was for sheep. Not 
a word about lambs. ‘Them lambs aint hardly weaned yet.” 

“A lamb is a sheep,” Brig advised. 

“All right, so it is. But lambs have got teeth too! What 
you trying to do here?” 

Brig shrugged. “Business is business, Sharpe. That 
paper says you'll buy every head that doesn’t have a full 
set of teeth.” He raised his voice to the herder. ‘Bring 
over a lamb!” 

The herder caught a lamb and brought it over. Brig 
took the animal, pulled down its lower lip. There was a 
gap in the row of milk teeth. One was gone. 

Sharpe swelled up, his seamed face red. He bellowed: 

“Wait a minute here, Allen! I’m not paying sheep prices 
for lambs that aint hardly learned to walk! What you try- 
ing to do? ... Sheriff! Come here! Look at that lamb! 
Look at them teeth, Sheriff! Sure, one of them teeth is 
missing—because it’s been pulled out! Allen here worked 
his herd last night and pulled a tooth out of every lamb! 
You can see for yourself where the gum is still swelled up 
and a little blood in the hole! He can’t do this to me!” 

“Black and white, Sharpe,” Brig observed calmly. “You 
made out that paper, not I. It says you’ll buy every head 
of sheep that doesn’t have a full set of teeth. . . . Sheriff, 
did you ever hear of anybody going around at night pull- 
ing the teeth out of young lambs?” 

“Harrumph!” the Sheriff boomed, struggling to retain 
the dignity incumbent upon his office. “Why, no, Allen. 
I’ve run into some mighty queer things in my time, but 
never nothing as silly as that. Imagine—somebody going 
around at night with a pair of pliers, pulling teeth out of 
young lambs! Looks to me like your lambs has been chew- 
ing on the barbed wire fences around here and broke their 
teeth out. You feedin’ them enough, Allen? . . . Sharpe, 
you watch your tongue. ... London, you said that paper 
was legal, didn’t you?” 

“Well, I believe,” began the little lawyer uncertainly, 
then stiffened. “Certainly, Sheriff! I would fight it to the 
Supreme Court!” 

“Take your sheep and pay your money,” the Sheriff 
rumbled to Sharpe. 

The sheep-man glanced at his armed group, as if debat- 
ing resistance; then the seams grew deep in his face as he 
bleakly looked over the herd of bleating young lambs. 
There were only about eight hundred head of mature 
sheep in that bunch, and three thousand little lambs. 

“It'll bust me flat,” he muttered. “I can’t feed them 
lambs all summer, and right now they aint worth— You 
got me, Allen! Give me an out.” 

Brig pondered. “Well, I’m not a hard man. Tell you 
what—I'll let you off the same way you offered me. Five 
hundred dollars.” 


ITH the agreements in pieces on the ground, and 

\ X / Sharpe striding off with bis men, five hundred dol- 
lars poorer, Littleday broke into a guffaw. “Whip- 

sawed the smartest man in the county!” the lank man 


gasped. “Listen, Sharpe won’t hear the last of this deal if 
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he lives to be a thousand! And—Brig, I figured you needed 
somebody to watch out for you!” 

“Funny thing about them lambs losing a tooth,” the 
Sheriff observed. “I might figure one lamb having an ac- 
cident, but when three thousand lambs have the same ac- 
cident—” 

“Aren’t all lambs alike?” Brig asked innocently. He 
winked, and indicated a little daub of fresh paint on the 
lamb’s stub tail. 

“You mean—only one lamb had a missing tooth—that 
the herder knowed which one to catch when you hol- 
lered?” 

Brig shrugged. “If Sharpe is satisfied, so am I.” 

Laughter rolled from the group, but Brig smiled with 
an effort. The bluff had been a strain, and now he felt 
weak from the reaction, almost sleepy. The ruse had come 
to him out of nowhere. Luck had ridden with him in a 
miraculous way, so far, but the opposing forces might be- 
come desperate; and sheer luck could not go on forever. 

“Brig, you’re marvelous!” Nita was saying. She was 
close, with her hands on his shoulders. Her face was 
hardly two spans away, and her mouth was happy. 

“But you better watch out,” the Sheriff was saying. 
“Sharpe is a hard character, and he won’t forget this.” 

These words came back to Brig ringingly, two weeks 
later when, arising in the early morning, he found a note 
slipped under the private north door of his room, the 
room that had been Jesse’s. Now all the sheep were on 


mountain range, with but one man to herd and protect - 


each band. And the note, written in pencil, said: 


Watch out for your sheep. There have been cattle found 
dead on the range, poisoned. Jud Judson is gathering a 
gang to retaliate. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


= Ty RIG said nothing to Nita and her mother; 
a there was no use causing them worry. Pride 
Mancos was at the ranch, helping get ready 

a for the haying. The dry-farmer kept up a 
string of yarns during breakfast, but as he 

a “ and Littleday went outside after the meal, he 
asked: “What is it, Brig? Your face is so long you'll be 
tripping on your bottom lip.” 

‘The man’s flat face lost its bantering geniality as he read 
the note Brig handed him. He passed it to Littleday, and 
asked: “Who wrote it?” 

Brig shrugged. 

“Sharpe!” the dry-farmer declared. ‘That dirty crook! 
He poisoned them cows! You whipsawed him, Brig. He 
aint a man to forget that—not ‘Honest’ John Sharpe. He 
couldn’t’ve picked a better way to get even. It’s easy to 
poison cattle on the range, because they aint herded like 
sheep are. And Sharpe knew all he had to do was kill off 
a few cows, and then hell would pop for you.” 

“We've no proof of that,” Brig pointed out. 

“It’s plain as the nose on your face.” 

Littleday had been studying the note. 
came up slowly, devoid of expression. 

“Well, this is it,” he said. 

Nothing could be added to that simple statement. This 
was bald provocation, and retaliation would be inevitable. 
This was the beginning of violence,and no one could fore- 
see the end. It could develop into another Tonto Basin 
war, where over a period of years twenty-seven men. were 
killed. This could be another Ten Sleep country, where 
herds of sheep had been clubbed to death, run over cliffs, 
where camps had been burned, herders killed. 

“Jud will be rounding up a gang of hot-heads,” Little- 
day was saying. “He'll probably wait’ll the sheep are 
bedded down at night. One herder won’t have a chance 
against a gang.” 


wn. 


Cees 


Now his eyes 


Brig said, “I'll ride up and tell the boys to watch sharp. 
I'll stay up in the mountains a few days.” 

‘“There’s three of us,” Pride Mancos pointed out. 

“Someday you’re going to shove that nose of yours into 
trouble,” Brig said. 

The dry-farmer grinned, feeling of his little button-nose 
on the flat face. “Fat chance!” 

They saddled up, checked rifles and put them in saddle- 
boots. Then Brig made an excuse to go into the house. 
He wanted to say good-by to Nita. But, in the kitchen, 
watching the girl and her mother cleaning up the break- 
fast dishes, he realized he didn’t know how to say it with- 
out letting them know the situation. 

“How many for dinner?” the older woman asked. 

“I came to tell you. We’re riding out to look at the 
sheep. I’ll send over somebody to do the chores.” 

“Then you won’t start cutting hay today?” 

“Better let the hay go for another week.” 

He went out; and going around the house, realized Nita 
had followed. 

“What's the matter, Brig?” 

“We're just riding over to look at the herds.” 

“Don’t treat me like a child. Ben took supplies out 
yesterday. Something’s wrong. What is it?” 

He showed her the note. She read it, and then her face 
came up slowly. “Brig, you can’t go out there. Get the 
Sheriff. Jud has just been waiting for an excuse. Stay 
here, Brig.” _ 

He looked steadily down at her from his height, and she 
finally made a slight nod. “Yes, you’ve got to go. But be 
careful. I don’t want to see you hurt. Oh, Brig!” 

Then she reached up quickly, kissed him on the lips, and 
ran back into the house. : 

Brig slowly rounded the log structure, head whirling. 
He tried to tell himself any girl would kiss a man going to 
war, but that didn’t change the buzzing in his ears. The 
yellow earth seemed an inch below his boot-heels. In on 
the secret, a rooster trumpeted a fanfare. 

Crossing past the north of the house, Brig realized the 
throbbing wasn’t entirely inside his head. A car had 
come into the ranch. Pride and Ben were watching it in 
a fixed way. Out of the car came Heber Jensen, wiry, spry, 
with the sun reflecting from his glasses. Another man 
was in the car. It was Wayne. 

“Brig,” Heber Jensen said, coming through the north 
gate. “I come to see you about that poisoned stock.” 

Brig knew words were no use now, but he said, “I don’t 
know anything about that, Heber.” 

“I’ve been up on the range most of the night. 
those poisoned cows open. Bellies full of larkspur.” 

Brig heard nothing for a little while. It was as if a 
weight were gone from him, or as if he had come out of a 
black pit into sunlight. Of course! Larkspur with its 
long stems of beautiful blue flowers; close kin to the del- 
phinium of suburban flower-gardens—poisonous to cattle, 
especially in early spring and summer, because it produces 
an abundance of forage in advance of other plants and be- 
gins growth on the higher summer range soon after the 
snow melts. Of course—larkspur! What was the matter 
with him? Why hadn’t he thought of that immediately? 

“So I got hold of Jud and headed him off,” Heber Jen- 
sen was saying. “Close shave. He was about ready— No 
telling what that hot-head might do, him figuring you to 
have poisoned those cows.” 

“Thanks, Heber,” Brig said. He moved to the dirt cellar 
roof and sat on its slope. He needed some support. As he 
blew out a long puff of smoke after making a cigarette, he 
became conscious of Heber Jensen repeating a question: 

“Well, what do you say?” 

“I’m sorry; I didn’t hear you, Heber.” - 

“You'd better get your mind off that black-eyed girl,” 
Heber said with a grin. “What I said was this: That lark- 
spur range is bad for cows, but it don’t hurt sheep. We've 
got to keep our cattle off it. It seems to me the easiest way 
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to keep the cattle away is to run a couple herds of sheep 
into the larkspur area. The sheepherders could haze the 
cattle away, and save us hiring a man for that.... Mean- 
while, there’s that sneezeweed range over on your terri- 
tory, and we could run some cattle over onto that part. 
You’ve got to keep your sheep out of it anyhow, and sneeze- 
weed don’t hurt cattle. We'd just swap range for a spell. 
What do you say?” 

Brig was glad of the solid yellow earth beneath him. 
This was fantastic. He clutched at reality, and fell back 
on the basic values. ‘It might be okay for this summer,” 
he said. “But we’d ruin your range for you. Cattle won’t 
eat where sheep have been.” 

“Live and learn,” Heber Jensen said wryly. ‘Jesse ran 
his sheep on the Reservation for thirty years. We took it 
over this year, and the cattle eat that grass like any other. 

Well, think it over, Brig. I’ve got to get home and 
get some work in.” 

Brig knew he could not accept the proposition. It 
would provide too much chance for a clash, so long as Alex 
Hagdon had stock on the Association range. But still the 
offer had been made. The fact of the offer assailed what 
had seemed bedrock values. Brig remembered the first 
day he came to the ranch, and saw horses and milch cows 
grazing in the same pasture with rams. He wondered, 
gropingly, if there was, somewhere, an amicable resolu- 
tion to the old conflict between sheep and cattle—not mere- 
ly a truce, but an actual compromise. 

Brig tried to down this thought as it applied to his own 
situation. It was wishful thinking. He didn’t want to be 
lulled with false hope. But as the summer went by with- 
out event, peace undermined the defenses of logic. 

With the fall rains, the sheep were moved down ahead 
of the snow on the mountains, moved across the foothill 
weed range, watering at the run-off reservoirs. The snow 
came early on the flat, and the sheep went onto the desert 
to winter. More snow came. The cattle-men began win- 
ter feeding. Snow was unusually heavy, but on the desert 
that meant nothing but the promise of a better spring 
range. 

Brig stood one evening, stooped, legs spread, peering 
into the bathroom mirror as he combed his hair. His 
shoes were shined, trousers pressed; he wore a white shirt 
and tie. Tonight there was a valley dance, and in the 
yellow light from the lamp he regarded the reflection of his 
countenance appraisingly. It was not, he decided truth- 
fully, a handsome face. It was all right, but merely so-so. 
It hadn’t bothered him, previously; but tonight he wished 
he were a handsome devil, full of all the little graces and 
turns of speech. For tonight he was escorting Nita to the 
dance. Her mother had already gone with Littleday, and 
Nita was almost ready. 

“Brig!” 

At the sound of her voice he self-consciously turned from 
the mirror. Going out and into the main room, he found 
her tapping at his door, and her voice came again. 

“Yes?” he said, and she turned, a perfect vision, a per- 
fect picture, with her lush dark hair and gently tanned 
face above a white dress that molded her torso and then 
flowed in folds to the toes of her slippers. 

“Darling.” ‘The word rose up through Brig’s throat and 
he crossed to take her in his arms, 

But she stopped him with a gesture of defense, saying: 
“Brig, please... . I’m sorry, Brig. I can’t go with you.” 

He stood rather stupidly, hardly understanding. 

“I know you’ll understand,” she said. “Wayne and I 
had a quarrel last spring. But now he’s come back. Every- 
thing is all right again. He’s outside now, waiting. .. . 
Brig, you understand, don’t you? It’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “Yes, of course.” 

The house seemed very still when she had gone. He 
reached up to twist off the valve of the light, and moved in- 
to his room. No, this was Jesse’s room. He noticed again 
the small hole in the north window, made by the bullet 


that had killed Jesse Allen, and he drew the drapes over 
it. But covering the hole did not shut away the problem. 
Why had Jesse claimed he had accidentally shot himself? 

On drawing out tobacco and corn paper he found his 
fingers stiff and clumsy from the cold. He was breathing 
on his fingers when feet sounded on the south porch. 
Light and quick, they were the footsteps of a woman— 
Nita, of course! Nita returning! 

“Hello,” he said, opening the door. 
Lee.” 

The wife of Dock Lee slipped inside and closed the door 
behind her with a quick and almost furtive gesture. She 
wore a party dress, and had thrown a coat over her shoul- 
ders. Rouge stood out in artificial patches on her dead- 
white face. 

“Brig—Mr. Allen—I want you to go out and talk with 
Dock—out to the herd. Will you do that now—tonight?”’ 

“Why, I suppose I could.” 

“I had to come. Don’t ask me why. Please—hurry!” 


“Oh—hello, Mrs. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


HE desert night was deep gray, with no land 
or sky or air. The small wind had died, and 
the temperature had risen to a warmth that 
held the smell of storm. Bedded on the snow 
of a south slope, the sheep felt this, and were 
restless. Dock Lee walked around the bed- 
ground, whistling to reassure the flock, staring at the gray- 
ness underfoot to distinguish brush and rock and snow, 
with his dog moving silently behind him. Returning to 
the sheep-wagon he saw the horse tethered with a line 
wrapped around a front wheel. He stepped onto the 
tongue and through the door. Jud Judson was inside. 

“Hello, Dock,” Jud said. And his round sun-peeled 
face made a confidential half smile with the words. 

“Hello,” said Dock Lee. He sat down in a way that 
suggested resignation; he seemed suddenly lax and weak. 

“I figured tonight was a good time,” Jud said. “Every- 
body in the valley’ll be to the shindig at the schoolhouse.” 

Dock Lee nodded. His shifty eyes went along the small 
length of floor that ran from the bunk between the two 
side benches to the door. They counted the bows over- 
head, lingered an instant at the tin shield around the 
chimney opening, at a glistening drop of kerosene on the 
metal base of the hanging lantern, darted to Judson’s 
boots, the waist overalls tight on the powerful body, the 
jumper and gray shirt, the stubby hands with white hair 
on their backs. Dock Lee did not meet the pale eyes. 

Jud wormed a hand into a pocket of his tight overalls, 
brought out a flat sheaf of bills and tossed them onto the 
herder’s lap. ‘“There’s your money. A thousand dollars. 
Wait'll I’m gone awhile. Give me time to get back to the 
shindig.” 

“All right.” 

Judson arose. “You know what to do?” 

A grimace came and went on Dock Lee’s thin face. 
“Sure. A storm’s coming. There’s plenty I can do.” 

“T’ll leave it to you. Now, make it look right. Don’t 
get in any jam. Don’t have anybody suspicious.” Jud 
was silent a moment, looking down at the sitting man’s 
sparse hair. “When’s the camp mover due again?” 

“Littleday was here today. He won’t come again till 
the end of the week.” 

Jud nodded with satisfaction. ‘‘That’s good. I can 
smell snow myself. Give them sheep a running start, and 
they'll drift in the storm. By the end of the week when 
Littleday comes to move camp, there won’t be a hundred 
they can round up alive. And you can be flat on your back 
in the bunk with a sprained ankle. Or how’s your ap- 
pendix?” 

Dock Lee forced a short sound that was intended for a 
laugh. “T’ll fix that, Jud. I'll fix things.” 
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“Ye-ah.” Jud edged past the man’s bony knees, swung 
the door open. Then he glanced down over his shoulder 
quickly and for the first time saw Dock’s eyes. The ex- 
convict’s deep-set eyes were staring at his back. Some- 
thing in the face made Jud pause. Dock Lee shifted his 
gaze away. Jud turned his squarish body, looking down 
at the thin man. After a wait, he reached out and tight- 
ened his stubby hand in Dock’s thin hair. 

“Dock, don’t you start in getting any ideas of your own.” 

“Don’t!” The thin man shrank, writhing, and reached 
his bony hands up to the iron wrist. 

Jud pulled the man erect, pulled the lean face close. 
“Look at me, damn it! Can’t you look a man in the eye?” 

“Let me loose, Jud!” ; 

Judson flung him loose. Lee went back over the edge 
of the bunk, and lay there breathing in a wheezing way. 

“I don’t like the way you look,” Jud said. With a boot- 
toe he nudged the flat sheaf of bills that had fallen from 
Dock’s lap to the wagon floor. 

‘Maybe I'd better ’tend to them sheep myself, and then 
I’d know the job was done right,” Jud mused. “And I 
could fix you so’s you wouldn’t be tellin’ no lie about not 
bein’ able to leave your bunk.” 

“Jud—you don’t have to do nothing like that. 
what to do. Just give me a chance.” 

“What the hell? You're gettin’ a thousand dollars. I’d 
take some punishment, myself, for that kind of dough.” 


I know 


the bunk. The sound would have rasped the nerves 
of aman who had nerves. “Jud, you know me. You 


D= LEE gave a high nervous laugh, as he rose from 


know that I—” He left the sentence unfinished, and made 
a quick movement for the .30-30 carbine hanging on wire 
brackets from the bows above the bunk. He jerked the 
weapon down and swung the barrel to cover the middle 
of Judson’s heavy torso. 

“You git outta here!’’ Dock Lee screamed. 
here, Jud! You git outta here!” 

Jud Judson’s round head nodded slow confirmation. 
‘Damn you to hell, Dock,” he said. “I figured there was 
something damned fishy about you and the way you acted 
tonight! Put that thing away.” 

“Git outta here!’’ Dock Lee screamed. Fear made the 
thin ex-convict dangerous with the weapon. 

“Don’t be a damned fool, Dock.” 

“I can’t do it! I can’t murder that herd of sheep! I 
can’t doit! Take your money! Take your damned money 
and git outta here! I can’t do it!” 

Stubby legs spread, finger-tips in tight pockets, Jud Jud- 
son rocked his powerful body easily, as a man might while 
reflecting on some casual problem. After some reflection, 
he spat over his right shoulder at the woodbox, with disgust. 

“You damned sheepherder!’’ It was the worst epithet 
Jud Judson could deliver. “You damned sheepherder!” 

Dock Lee indicated the sheaf of bills on the bed of the 
wagon with a quick gesture of the gun-barrel. ‘Take your 
money and git outta here! Brig Allen, he’s treated me 
white. He give me a chance when nobody else would. My 
wife and me, we’ve got started on that homestead. It’s a 
place for us. I gota kid. And—well, I aint a sheep-killing 


“Git outta 


dog!” Dock Lee was in a crouch, backed against the edge: 


of the crosswise bunk. The carbine shook in his bony 
hands. He was at the rim of terror, desperate. “I aint no 
sheep-killing dog!” he screamed thinly. “I done plenty 
in my time—I aint no angel. But J aint a sheep-killing dog.” 

Jud Judson picked up the flat sheaf of bills, weighed 
them in a stubby hand, shrugged and crammed them in a 
pocket. 

“Meaning,” he said, “that I am.” 

“Jud, I aint goin’ to talk with you. You git outta here!” 

The stocky man turned slowly, kicked a chip out of his 
way, stepped down to the tongue of the wagon and onto 
the snow. Unwinding the rein from the wagon-wheel, he 
swung onto his horse and rode away. 


Dock Lee went out in the stillness of the gray night, 
clutching the carbine. Restless sounds came from the 
sheep as they felt the approaching storm. Dock took a 
circle around the bedded herd. He tried to whistle, licked 
dry lips and tried again. The dog moved silently in his 
tracks. Dock Lee began a thin cracked humming; and as 
he walked, he gradually straightened from his crouch, and 
his voice strengthened. When he had circled the herd, he 
was stepping with a certainty he hadn’t had in weeks. His 
thin shoulders were trying to straighten. 

He stepped onto the tongue of the wagon and up to the 
bed. The yellow light from the lantern inside showed a 
flush on his face, an erectness to his wasted body, a certain 
steadiness to the deep eyes. 

He stiffened, silhouetted in the doorway, and the sound 
of the shot came from behind him. He began saying a 
word that might have been his wife’s name. He made a 
slow half turn, and began putting a foot behind as if to 
step back onto the tongue. Then he went suddenly limp 
and fell heavily. 

A hundred yards away Jud Judson was arising from a 
wash. From the south came a shout; there was the sound 
of hoofs breaking into a run. Jud swung his rifle that 
way, but seeing the outline of two riders top the hill, he 
made a crouching run along the wash toward his horse. 

Reaching his horse, his palm felt the wetness of new 
snow on the horn as he swung on, and the saddle was cold 
to his legs. The storm had begun. In the deep grayness of 
the night, with snow covering tracks, tracking would be im- 
possible. Jud rode slowly until he was out of earshot, then 
spurred his horse to a run. 

He pushed his mount along the foothills, through Six- 
mile Pass and into the valley, and then south along it. 
His horse was faltering when he reached the square school- 
house on the greasewood plain of the valley. He passed the 
parked cars in the yard and put his mount among the ani- 
mals in the slab horse-shed at the rear. 

“Oh,” a voice said. “Hi, Jud.” Two men crawled from 
amanger. One hada jug. ‘“Didn’t know who was coming. 
Want a drink?” 

Jud took the jug, tilted it. His throat moved, and the 
jug gurgled. One of the men made a small protest mixed 
with admiration. Jud handed the jug back, wiped his 
mouth on his sleeve and swung toward the schoolhouse. 

Inside, a hallway ran along the front, a door near each 
end leading into the two rooms. He went through the 
north door and edged among the stag group around the 
big stove who were watching the dancing. Jud’s pale eyes 
swept the dancers until he found the big loose figure of 
Alex Hagdon, followed it until he caught Alex’s attention; 
then Jud went outside. 


Dock Lee’s wife that he go out to the herd, Brig had 

stopped at the schoolhouse to pick up Ben Littleday. 
The two of them rode north along the valley, through Six- 
mile Pass, and onto the desert. The soft snow had begun 
falling, and Littleday was saying, ““Dock’s camp is just be- 
yond this rise,” when the shot sounded. Littleday yelled, 
spurring his horse forward. 

They reached the camp to find Dock Lee limp on the 
snow before the wagon. Falling, he had hit his head on 
the tongue, and there was a rising purplish bulge at his 
left temple. The flare of a match showed. this, and also 
the moist stain at the right shoulder. 

As Brig picked the lean bundle of the man up, Littleday 
recovered the .30-30 carbine from the snow, levered the 
breech a bit open to make sure a shell was in the chamber, 
clicked it shut. 

“I’m going hunting for skunks,” he said. 

“A man who shoots in the back won’t stay around.” 

“Yeah; but I’ll look.” 

Brig took the unconscious figure inside and put it on 
the bunk. Stripping the coat and shirt away, he found the 


ce the ranch-house after the mysterious request of 
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bullet had gone cleanly through the shoulder. The danger 
would be from infection. He put a towel under the wound 
to absorb blood, and let it bleed freely while he stirred up 
the fire and heated water. Then he washed the wound, 
swabbed it with iodine, and applied cotton pads and 
bandage from the medical kit carried in the wagon. 

He was finishing when Littleday came in. The lank 
man’s hat and shoulders were covered with new snow. His 
polished dress shoes oozed soggily, and moisture seeping 
up his trouser legs had ruined the crease below the knee. 

“Found sign, but no use trailin’ in this snow,” Littleday 
said. ‘“Snow’s coming steady now.” He surveyed the un- 
conscious man, fingered the bruise on the temple gently. 
“Poor damn’ shriveled-up runt! He aint had much of a 
chance, at that. I’d like to’ve got a shot at the skunk who 
ambushed him.” ° 

“Maybe Dock will know, when he wakes up. He might 
know who did it. He had his rifle with him; that shows he 
was expecting trouble.” 

Littleday fingered his lantern jaw reflectively. 
I guess I was dead wrong.” 

“What about?” 

“I never did figure Dock Lee ought to have charge of a 
herd of sheep. I was wrong. He’s okay. If he hadn’t’ve 
been okay, there wouldn’t have been no need for him ta 
get plugged.” 

Brig nodded. 

“I’d hoped this wouldn’t come,” he said. ‘“There’s only 
one way for it to end, now. Ben, you stay here. I'll send 
out a man to relieve you. It won't be hard to find out who 
done this. Most everybody in the valley are to the dance. 
I'll count noses, and find out who came late.” 

As Brig edged by the narrow space to go out, Littleday 
put a hand on his arm. “Be careful,” he said. ‘Whoever 
shot once in the back will do it again” 


“Brig— 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


HEN Jud Judson arrived at the schoolhouse, 
Wayne was dancing with Nita. Wayne, tall 
enough to see over the heads of most of the 
’4) crowd, saw the powerful figure enter, shoul- 
Vai SY y der through the stag group at the stove, and 
s : stand spread-legged watching the dancers un- 
til he caught Alex Hagdon’s eye. Jud then moved outside. 
Alex spoke to Sarah, then followed. 

Seeing this, Wayne’s lips tightened beneath his trimmed 
mustache. He’d come to see Nita tonight with the news 
that he’d had things out with the family, and that he now 
was on an equal footing with them. He had thought he 
now was included in all business of the ranch and family, 
and now something was up and they were ignoring him. 
He guided Nita to the sidelines, muttered an excuse and 
went outside. 

Snow was falling in the night, easily, steadily, building 
on the parked cars in the schoolyard and on the clumps 
of greasewood beyond the clearing. Sarah, Alex and Jud 
were climbing into a car as Wayne came onto the porch. 
He followed, his feet silent in the new snow, and then, a 
few feet from the rear of the car, stopped. 

“Sure, I shot him,” came Jud’s voice defiantly. ‘We 
aint playin’ marbles any more. This is for keeps. What 
else could I do when Dock turned yellow? He got noble. 
If he turned again’ me, then he’d shoot off his face abou 
everything. I had to do it.” : 

“But—shootin’ a man,” rumbled Alex. “I don’t like 
that.” 

“Shh!” Sarah hissed as Wayne came around the side of 
the car. “Hello, dear; I thought you were dancing. 
Where’s Nita? Don’t neglect her, now!” 

She had rolled down the glass while speaking. Wayne, 
moving with a curious deliberation, put his forearms on 
the door as if for support. There was no color:in his lean 
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' fool about sheep. The bank was on Alex’s tail. 


face, as he swung his gaze in a numbed way over the three 
people. Alex was in the rear seat with Jud Judson. Sarah 
was in the front. Looking at her son’s set face, she asked: 
“Where’s Nita, dear? Are you having a good time? Don’t 
you feel well?” 


‘“‘Mother—please,” Wayne said with difficulty. And to 


Jud Judson: “You're a killer. I heard. You shot Dock 
Mes ee eG 

Sarah forced a laugh. ‘“My goodness! You must have 
misunderstood.” 


“You shot him,’ Wayne said doggedly to Jud. “I had 
this all out with everybody. We talked this over. There 
wasn’t going to be any violence. There wasn’t going to be 
anything underhand.” There was a hopeless, helpless look 
on Wayne’s handsome face. He perhaps was realizing ay 
just how lightly he was held by Sarah and Alex and Jud. 

“It’s time you got wised up, boy,” Jud said. 

“Now, let’s talk this all over,” Sarah suggested. 

Wayne said: “It’s all over, now. Jud, we’re out of this. 
What you did was your own affair. You’ll answer to the 
law for what you did.” 

Jud nodded his round head easily. “Sure. You'll turn 
me over to the law. You've got nothing to hide, have 

ou?” 
‘ “You'd better go, Jud. You'd better skin out of the 
country.” 

“A fine, upstanding boy,” Jud jeered. 
square!” 

Wayne wrenched the rear door open, reached across 
Alex’s big figure and seized Jud as if to pull him out of 
the car and set him on his way. Jud casually closed a 
stubby hand around Wayne’s left wrist and made a twist. 
Wayne came onto Alex’s knees and turned sidewise under 
the irresistible pressure. 

“You're hurting him!” Sarah cried. “Leave him alone!” 

Ignoring her, Jud put his face close to Wayne’s, and 
kept his twisting grip on the wrist. “Boy, it’s about time 
you got wised up. I was giving—” 

“Jud!” 

“Sarah, you shut up. ... I was giving Dock Lee a 
thousand dollars to get rid of them sheep he’s herding. 
He turned yellow on me, so I shut him up to keep him from 
talkin’. That’s the facts of life, boy. You better start in 
figuring out some answers. You don’t figure that was 
my personal money I was offerin’ Dock, do you?” 

Jud released the wrist. Wayne pulled himself up. Sarah 
clung to her son. “Dear, we thought it was the only way 
to get the ranch for you. It was for you, darling.” 

Wayne disentangled himself from the claws of the wom- 
an. Standing in the snow beside the car, breathing heavily, 
he said: “You heard me, Jud. We've gone pretty far, 
yes. I don’t care about that thousand dollars. It’s bad, 
but it isn’t murder. You'll stand for that yourself. I’m 
going to notify the law. We're not killers.” 

“No?” Jud mocked softly. “Then who killed Jesse Allen?” 


“Honest and 


LEX stiffened. Sarah seemed to freeze motionless. 
Wayne looked slowly from his mother to his uncle, 
and then at Jud, whose stocky frame was relaxed 

easily, confidently, in the car seat. 

“It’s time you dried up behind the ears, boy,” Jud said 
in a deadly drawl. “It’s time you woke up and come to. 
Jesse Allen was murdered by a rifle-shot through the win- 
dow. If you want to know why, go look in Alex’s tin box 
up at the house. There’s a paper in it. Jesse Allen was a 

esse 
loaned Alex money on condition that Alex would fess u 
his affairs and stock his ranch with sheep. When Sarai 
found out about the deal, she blowed sky-high. And then 
when Jesse seen that his money was going for other things— 
you was béing put through college, and had to have a new 
car, and so on—he started in to put on the screws. He was 
going to bust us: And he could’ve done it. He was ready 
to bust us—and then he got shot.” 
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“But—he lived three days,’ Wayne said, groping against 
conviction. “He claimed—he admitted he shot himself—” 

“Maybe Jesse didn’t want his son mixed up in murder,” 
Jud suggested. “He was always a tender-hearted chump. 
Jesse knowed who shot him. That’s why he didn’t want a 
mess about it.... You want to go to the Sheriff with me, 
boy? You want to turn me in?” 

“Wayne,” Sarah said in a hoarse way. ‘Wayne, dear— 
it was all for you. Whatever happened, was for you. I 
have always wanted you to have the best. I’ve done every- 
thing to give you a chance—” 

Wayne turned away and moved toward the schoolhouse, 
walking with legs spread for support, as if his strength 
were about gone. Nita was dancing with one of Heber 
Jensen’s men. Wayne groped across the floor, put a hand 
on Nita’s arm. The ranch-hand turned with a grinning 
protest, but on seeing Wayne’s face mumbled something 
and gave up his partner. 

“Wayne, are you ill?” 

He led her to a bench, and sat down. The orchestra— 
fiddle, piano and mouth-harp—was sawing into a tune 
they’d picked off the radio. The feet of the dancers made a 
whishing noise. Stags broke from the group around the 
stove as the dance ended. 

“Get your ladies!” called the fiddler, coming from behind 
the piano, wiping his mouth. ‘Last one before supper! 
Let’s go with that brand-new hit tune! Hit her, boys!” 
He ripped into “Turkey in the Straw,” and the piano and 
mouth-organ swung in with him. 

“Nita,” Wayne said urgently, “Nita—will you marry 
me, tonight? Now? We'll drive to Salt Lake. We can 
get there by morning. Will you, darling?” 

She looked at him for some time without answering. 

“Nita—I’m breaking clean with everything. I’m through. 
Iwant you. That’s all that matters. We'll go away. We'll 
never come back. We won't wait. We'll get married to- 
night.” 

“I—don’t understand.” 

Trouble had perhaps given Wayne an insight he never 
had had before. 

“You mean—you won’t? You don’t love me, then. Then 
you've never loved me.” : 

“Wayne—there’s more than myself to think about. 1 
can’t marry anybody until I’m twenty-one. Mother would 
lose out with the ranch, if I did. It isn’t just myself; I’m 
thinking of her. According to the will, I’d lose everything 
for her and me if I married now.” 

“You don’t love me,” he repeated doggedly. He got up 
and moved toward the outside door. 

His name rose in the girl’s throat; but somehow she 
could not speak it. She could not utter the word that 
would have brought him back. 

“Dear—” Sarah clutched at him in the hallway as he 
went out. He continued outside, ignoring her. He got 
into his car, and the engine snarled into life. Tires spun 
in the slick new snow. The rear end of the car swung, 
getting under way. There was a harsh metallic rip as a 
rear fender caught on the bumper of an adjoining car and 
jerked loose. 


“Did you talk with Wayne, Nita? He—he didn’t 
seem well.” 

“I talked with him,” Nita said. 

“Yes. ... What did he say?” 

Resentment flared in the girl’s eyes. “You’re worried 
about him! Why? Because he’s trying to be a man. 
You've sheltered him so long he can hardly call his soul his 
own. I'll tell you what he talked about. He asked me to 
marry him—tonight!’” Nita spun on her heel and went 
inside. 

Following her in, Sarah paid no more attention to the 
girl. She looked over the dancers and the stag group with 
a single sweeping glance, then went into the hallway and 


Si turned back, and found Nita in the doorway. 


to the south room. Women were preparing supper on a 
long table. Washboilers of coffee were on the stove. On 
the far side of the big room the school desks had been 
stacked; at their base children were sleeping. She hurried 
outside and around to the rear of the square brick struc- 
ture. A group of men straightened, one slipping a bottle 
under his coat. 

“Have you seen Alex?” 

“Over there.” A gesture at the horse-shed at the rear. 

Sarah found Alex leaning against a post. ‘Alex, we’ve 
got to do something,” she whispered desperately. “Wayne 
—it’s such a shock to him, everything. I’m afraid of what 
the boy might do. He’s asked Nita to marry him tonight. 
They're going to elope. Alex, if they do that, he’ll lose 
everything.” She seized the big man’s lapels, shook at his 
great shape. “Can’t you understand? He’s going to elope. 
Don’t you know what that will mean? Nita will lose out. 
Her share of the ranch will go to Brig. JI can’t let my boy 
be a pauper. Brig has got to be out of the way before 
Wayne does anything rash. My boy sha’n’t be cheated 
out of everything! Alex! We’ve got to do something!” 

Alex’s loose face, white in the darkness, remained with- 
out expression. His half-open eyes seemed dead. “I aint 
—don’t—why don’t you leave me be?” he muttered thickly. 

Sarah shook him desperately, and beat her bony fists at 
his great chest.. Her force was at best feeble for a man his 
size, but Alex stumbled backward, sliding by the post and 
falling heavily. He made no effort to get up. Moving 
alongside him, Sarah’s shoe clinked on an empty quart bot- 
tle. He was dead drunk... . 

At home, Wayne chopped Alex’s metal box «:yen with an 
ax. Sifting through the papers, he found the note Alex 
had given Jesse Allen in return for money which he had in- 
tended using to stock the Hagdon ranch with sheep. 
Wayne stuffed this in his pocket, ran out to the car, gunned 
the machine in a slithering turn and headed back down 
the valley. There was a certain desperate ecstasy about 
him. He was breaking clean. He could not, of course, in- 
volve his mother in the murder of Jesse Allen, but he could 
return this note. He could forever denounce any share of 
Jesse Allen’s estate. That would stop this trouble. 

The slick new snow followed directly behind the groan- 
ing windshield wiper. The car swerved, and he brought 
it out of the skid. He had to strain forward to see through 
the windshield. Fence-posts were flashing by on either 
side. ‘The groaning wiper stopped under the load of snow 
building before it. Wayne ran the window down, reached 
out and around to scrape off the built-up snow. 

A front wheel dipped into the ditch alongside the road, 
and as he jerked the wheel, the car made a skid, then 
bounced as if thrown, sliding across the road sidewise and 
lurching to a stop in the drainage-ditch, the engine killed. 
Wayne started it, gunned it. The car rocked as the grind- 
ing rear wheels found no purchase. He cut the engine 
and lights, got out and headed across the fields through 
the snow. 

Reaching the Allen ranch, he tound it dark. He’d 
understood from Nita that Brig was staying home, but was 
relieved that he wouldn’t have to face the man. He went 
inside, moved through the dark living-room and to Jesse’s 
room at the north. There, he lighted the lamp, and after 
a glance to make sure the heavy curtains were drawn at the 
north window, went to the desk. He was putting the note 
among papers in a drawer, where Brig would run onto it, 
when a low whistle came from outside. 

Wayne shut the drawer, came erect. Brig evidently was 
home after all. Wayne squared his shoulders. Might as 
well face it. Might as well start in being a man. Anyone 
outside could see the light through the curtain. No use 
trying to sneak out. 

The low whistle sounded again. Wayne went to the 
window, reached upward to the curtain-rod to open the 
drapes. And he was there, arms outspread, shadow black 
against the drapes, when the shot came from outside. ... 
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Wayne did not move for several seconds. Then his lips 
began twisting in a very slow grimace. The knee of his 


right leg bent forward He clutched at the drapes groping- ° 


ly, hooked a hand over the curtain-rod. With a squeal the 
rod pulled off its supports, and the drapes showered in 
folds at his feet. His nails were scratching along the bare 
glass of the window when from outside came a scream. 

It was his mother’s voice. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


WES T was a long ride for Brig. The gentle cur- 
= tain of snow cut off all sound, and the small 
area of vision in the deep grayness of the 
night moved forward like an overhead tent 
as his horse traveled on. In the valley, as he 
‘ turned off the highway and saw the black 
squareness of the schoolhouse melt out of the storm, he 
realized he should have seen the lights in the windows. It 
was only an hour or so past midnight, yet the windows were 
black and cars and rigs were gone; a dance generally broke 
up only after breakfast coffee. 

He continued past, and presently saw the light at his 
own ranch. A half-dozen cars were parked before the yard 
fence, and there was a rig at the hitching-rack. A group of 
men were talking in low tones by the gate. A face turned 
toward Brig, and the talk ceased. Brig swung stiffly off 
and said: ‘Howdy, boys.” 

Heber Jensen stepped forward from the group. 
’tend to your horse,” he said quietly. 

Brig moved through the gate, kicked the caked snow 
from his heels at the stoop, went over the porch and inside. 
Wayne was on the leather couch in the far corner. His 
breath came in and out huskily, with a pause between each 
intake. Women were standing around. Dr. Gray, from 
Willow, a solid man, round-shouldered, with purplish bags 
under his eyes, nodded at Brig, made a professional bedside 
smile, and said: “I believe he'll be all right. Keep him 
quiet. If he gets restless, give him one of these tablets in a 
glass of water. If there’s a change for the worse, call me.” 
He began putting things into his black bag. 

“Brig—” Nita touched his hand with hers. Her fingers 
felt cold, yet he had been hours out in the storm. “Brig,” 
she said again with difficulty, as if trying to say something 
that wouldn’t come. 

“Get some rest, dear,” Nita’s mother said to the girl, 
hovering at her shoulder. And to Brig: “Tl fix you a 
bite. You must be starved.” 

“Wait a minute, Doctor,” Brig said to the professional 
man. “There’s another job—” His voice trailed off as 
he saw Dock Lee’s wife in the room. The woman was sit- 
ting on the piano-bench in the corner opposite the couch, 
watching Brig with wide eyes. As he crossed to her, she 
stood up, helping herself arise by the piano. 

“Dock was hurt,” he said. “But it isn’t serious.” 

She nodded, as if relieved, as if she had expected worse. 
“I'll go with him. I'll go with the Doctor.” 

“He'll have to take a team and buckboard. And it’s 
snowing.” 

“Tl go with him,” 

Brig went outside, arranged for a man to hitch up and 
drive the buckboard out to the desert sheep-camp, another 
to stay with the herd. Coming back in, he saw Sarah. 

The woman was half hidden by the stove. She was 
crouched behind it on the footstool. The erectness, the 
quality of fire and drive and determination that character- 
ized Sarah, was now gone. She was crushed and beaten, 
like an animal huddled in a hole waiting for death. 

Brig went into Jesse’s room to take off his coat, and 
there saw the window-drapes torn from the wall, and the 
second bullet-hole in the window. He passed through the 
living-room again and to the kitchen. Nita’s mother was 
not in the room. Nita was there, pouring coffee. Her 
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hand trembled, and the lip of the pot chattered with a 
sound like a crazy chuckle against the rim of the cup. She 
set the pot on the back of the stove, said, “Oh, Brig,” and 
then was against him, shaking with sobs. 

He held her, saying nothing; and presently, relieved by 
the tears, she plucked at his shirt-front and dried her eyes. 
She raised her face, making an effort to smile. 

“I guess I can’t take it.” 

“He'll be all right,” Brig said. 

The spring of the screen door squeaked, and she drew 
away. Her mother came in with a pitcher of cream from 
the milk cellar. The woman looked at Nita, and as if at a 
silent command the girl went into the other room. 

“You'd better eat a bite,” the mother said. 

Brig hadn’t felt hunger, but the first bite brought it 
with the sensation of a hand grabbing his insides. 

The mother sat by the corner of the table, watching him 
as if she too were satisfying a sort of hunger. As he laid 
down his fork she put a hand on his, and said, “Brig.” 

He turned his hand over, to clasp hers. 

She said: “You know what happened?” 

“I saw the window. Was it—” He paused, remembering 
Sarah’s fixed dull eyes. 

The woman nodded. 
on the drapes. You are both tall men.... 
was an accident.” 

“Of course.” 

“He said he shot himself by accident.” 

Brig began, ‘““Naturally—” and then found himself look- 
ing at this woman in an understanding way. Jesse had 
claimed his murder had been an accident. 

“You feel only sorry for her,” the woman said. 

He nodded. They sat a few moments, her hand in his. 

“That’s how he felt,” the woman said. “He was like 
you.... I believe you will understand now if I tell you 
everything. Jesse was not a man to explain, and_he had 
his pride and his stubbornness. Jesse felt that every man 
made his own heaven or hell here on earth, according to 
what he did.” 


“From outside, she saw his shadow 
Wayne said it 


“It will be ten years in January since you and your 

father came to this door to ask Jesse for hay. Your 
cattle were starving. For twenty years George and Jesse 
Allen hadn’t spoken. But now George’s cattle were starv- 
ing, and you came with him to ask Jesse for hay. Nita 
opened the door, you remember, and then I saw you. I 
was surprised, but so thankful I couldn’t speak. I knew 
that would settle everything. Jesse never spoke about it, 
but I knew he wanted a chance to be friends again. He 
couldn’t offer hay. Not after all those years. He wasn’t 
a man who could approach his brother, after what had 
happened. But he would be happy to give the hay, and 
happy that the ice was broken. 

“I went through the living-room toward Jesse’s door, 
to tell him. Sarah and Wayne were in the living-room: 

“Who is it?’ Sarah asked me. She had heard you. 

“Some men to see Jesse,’ I said. 

““T asked who it is?” 

“George Allen. But he wants to talk with Jesse.’ 

“‘T’ll handle this,’ she said. You know how she was— 
domineering and hard. I couldn’t do anything. 

“Then she came out to the door and told George that 
Jesse had sold his hay to Alex. Jesse knew nothing of that. 
He didn’t know until the next day. He and Sarah had a 
terrible scene in his room, next day. 

“‘T’ve got a right to help my family!’ I heard her yell. 
“There’s two sides to this! I’m not giving away hay to your 
worthless brother! I told him Alex owned that hay. If 
you humiliate me, it’s the end of everything, Jesse Allen! 
I'll leave you, and I'll take half of everything you own! 
Ill bust you clean and flat! I’ve got a family too, who 
need help! I’ve got a right to help Alex, and George can 
pay for his hay! He’d want to pay for it anyhow!’ 


AN the woman talked on, Brig began to understand. 
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“That’s how it was, Brig, during the bad winter ten years 
ago. Jesse couldn’t explain. The Allens have too much 
pride. He was not a man who could admit his private life 
was such a hell. He was a man who believed in heaven and 
hell on earth, Brig. He believed a man got what he de- 
served, here on earth, for what he did here. He knew he 
had made a terrible mistake in marrying Sarah, and he 
felt that all the hell she caused him was payment for his 
mistake. He made no whimper; he felt it was due him. 

“And then in the spring, you remember, you fixed up 
the old car and prepared to go away. From the window, 
from behind the curtain, Jesse watched you fix up the old 
car. The next day he watched you and your father gather- 
ing together what few pitiful things you could carry away 
with you.... Brig, do you remember your mother?” 

His hand tightened a bit on the woman’s. “No; I was 
too small when she died.” 

“She was lovely, Brig. She and I—Martha and I—we 
were friends. George and Jesse both courted her, and for 
a while I thought Jesse was winning. But George was the 
lucky one. I don’t know if Jesse’s decision to run sheep 
had anything to do with Martha finally choosing George. 
It might have had. ... Jesse married Sarah on the re- 
bound. It hurt him terribly to lose Martha. And Sarah 
went after him. She used to be pretty—flashy, eye-catch- 
ing. Wayne is a handsome boy; he takes after her... . 
Brig, Jesse would have died rather than admit it, but he 
was disappointed in Wayne. Jesse would have given any- 
thing to have had a son like you, Brig. He felt you would 
have been his son, except for the mistake. I used to see him 
watching you when you didn’t know it. 

“And then that day when you and your father were 
getting ready to go away in the old car, Jesse was watching 
out the window, and Sarah said: ‘Well, good riddance to 
bad rubbish!’ 

“Jesse turned to her and said: ‘Sarah, I’m going to give 
George a new start. He’ll see my side, now. He’ll see that 
this country isn’t made for cattle. I’m going to let him 
have enough to start in with sheep.’ 

“Brig, I tell you Sarah could be a very devil. Wayne was 
with her, and she had an arm on his shoulders. She lived 
for her boy. The kitchen door was open, and I could see 
and hear everything. 

“You've got a wife and a son!’ she cried. ‘You aint go- 
ing to throw good money in that rat-hole! George Allen is 
a failure, and he’ll always be one! You’ve got to think of 
Wayne! He’s going to grow up and take over this ranch! 
You're not going to put yourself in debt and risk your son’s 
future to give money to that worthless brother of yours|’ 

“Jesse stood there looking at her, and I hope never to 
see a man’s face like that again. He turned to Wayne, then. 

“Wayne,” Jesse said, ‘what do you say?” 

“I’m not blaming Wayne. He had always been domi- 
nated by his mother. He said: ‘Ma’s right. Let ’em go.’ 

“They're your blood-relations,’ Jesse said to him slowly. 
‘Brig’s your cousin. Your Uncle George will never get on 
his feet again, unless I lend him a hand now. George is my 
brother. He made a mistake. But now he'll see the right 
way. I'll have to give him a hand.’ 

“Sarah began yelling at him. She threatened to divorce 
him and take half of everything. Jesse didn’t seem to hear. 
He’d made up his mind. 

““T’'ll give you your half,’ he told Sarah, ‘and you won't 
have to ask for it in court. I don’t want any mess in 
public.... Wayne, will you stay here with me?’ 

“Wayne just turned to his mother. She always domi- 
nated him. Jesse went out, and crossed over to where you 
and your father were getting ready to start the old car—” 

Brig said: “And I knocked him down.” He brought 
his left hand slowly across his eyes, and the memory hurt 
him. “He did that for us, and I knocked him down. No 
wonder he told me to get out of his sight.” 

The fire was dying, and soft cold from the new snow was 
creeping into the kitchen. 


“He knew you only misunderstood him,” the wornan 
said. “But he had his pride. He was like that.... But 
perhaps when a man is dying, pride does not seem so big. 
, In his will he tried to fix things. He tried to give 
you what he felt he owed you—a start. You were the boy 
he always wanted for a son.” 

Brig began, “Did you know his death wasn’t—” but the 
sudden pressure of her hand in his stopped him. He felt, 
without words, that she knew Jesse had been murdered. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


<, ARAH was staying at the house with Wayne. 
Brig went out to the bunkhouse; but he 
WW was still lying awake when, just before day- 
j light, Ben Littleday returned from the herd. 
“Snowin’ heavy out there,” Littleday said, 
and slapped his wet hat against his leg. 
“Heaviest snow I seen out there in years. The snow’s 
covered the runt brush. No feed out there, now. Nothing 
for the sheep to eat.” 

And the snow had come to the valley too. The flakes 
built one upon another high on fence-posts, settled over 
the greasewood and the sage and the meadows and the 
buildings, breaking harsh outlines into smooth white 
curves, obliterating roads and washes and landmarks. 

Nita’s mother was making up the fire as Brig and Little- 
day came in. “I heard Ben come home,” she explained; 
and then she asked with timid apprehension: ‘The snow’s 
deep, don’t you think?” 

“It will lie,” Brig observed; and Littleday put in: 

“Ye-ah. She come early, and she'll lay on. We've got 
to feed from now on. And she’s too deep a’ready to trail 
the herds in to the feed. Got to haul it out to ’em.... 
Awhile after you’d gone, Dock Lee come to. I took a chance 
and left him alone; he seemed pretty good. I went over 
to the other two herds and told ’em to start trailin’ this 
morning toward Squaw Point. We zot shelter there. We're 
going to have some wind soon. I stopped in on my way 
back, at the Flat, and got some dry-farmers to help out.” 

“What did Dock Lee say when he came to?” 

Littleday blew slowly across his coffee-cup. 

“That about finishes Jud.” 

The lank man’s eyes came up over the rim of the cup. 
“I dunno. I wouldn’t sell Jud short.” 

Morning light was sifting through the grayness as they 
went out and waded toward the stackyard. At the pole 
fence they surveyed the stacks speculatively. 

“We maybe got enough,” Littleday surmised, and they 
went into the stable for teams. 

Brig was atop one of the high stacks, loading a rack, 
when he noticed Sarah watching from beside the end of 
the stable. She stood in the snow with her fur coat 
clutched around her, somehow forlorn and alone. 

“Brig,” she said, then paused. After a wait she con- 
tinued: “I see you’ve got two racks on runners. If you 
need another—Alex has an extra one he won’t need.” She 
turned then, and made her way back toward the house. 

“We don’t need to borrow nothing from Alex,” Little- 
day said, bringing the second rack in behind the first. 

Brig said: ‘That’s not the point. It’s the fact that she 
made the offer.” 

Brig drove his four steaming horses north and east across 
the valley, and was on the dry-farm flat at the mouth of 
Six-mile Pass when the wind began. Sitting atop the hay, 
he turned to look back, but the slanting curtain of snow 
cut off view of Littleday, following with the second rack. 
The snow eddied around the black tar-paper shacks of the 
dry-farmers, whistled through the galvanized struts of the 
windmills. The high walls of the Pass broke some of the 
storm’s force as Brig entered, but as if waiting, the blizzard 
howled from the desert and tore at him as he emerged 
from the other side. The top-heavy rack rocked with a 
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slow shiver, and the horses turned away from the wind. 
Brig cut them with the whip and pulled them to the north 
into the storm. Leaving the road, he bore across the 
desert, skirting the foothills to his left. Hidden brush 
cracked beneath the rack runners. The wind burned his 
face, and gave a devilish animation to the driven snow. 
The hay, with a pole lashed along the top to hold it, rose 
up at the edges like the feathering wings of a great bird, 
and straws were snatched out and flung backward into the 
wash of snow-foam kicked up by the horses. 

Reaching Squaw Point at last, Brig found the three 
sheep-wagons a melting blur against the infinity of cold 
whiteness on the ridge. They were guyed with ropes 
against the power of the north blow. A fan of driven snow 
rose off the curving ridge of the Point, and sifted down 
into a building drift on the lee. Here, partially shielded 
by the curving ridge, were the five thousand sheep, huddled 
stolidly with tails to the wind. A half-dozen white-furred 
figures moved about among them, breaking up tightly- 
packed smothers, pulling buried sheep out of drifts. 

“You didn’t come none too early,” Pride Mancos said 
as, Brig drove in. ‘The stubby dry-farmer was crusted. un- 
til he looked not unlike a two-legged sheep. 

Brig drank a cup of coffee while the rack was unloaded. 
He was pulling out as Littleday drove in with the second 
rack. Brig made another trip that day, and returned to 
the Point in darkness. But there was no rest. He joined 
the men who trudged through the fluffy snow, kicking for 
the forms of buried sheep, reaching down to drag them 
out. Brig’s hands became numb unfeeling hooks, his 
clothes iron-stiff with ice. His back creaked like a rusty 
hinge each time he stooped to heave a sheep out of the 
drifted snow. 

As daylight began blooming, he suddenly was conscious 
that something was lacking. Something was radically dif- 
ferent. The eternal noises of the sheep-herd were loud; 
he could hear the grinding of the horses’ teeth as they 
chewed the alfalfa hay. It came to him with surprise that 
the. wind had died, and snow no longer fell. On the ridge 
he saw yellow lines around the sheep-camp doors, sparks 
from the chimneys. There was the scent of boiling coffee. 

“Come and get it!” a voice bawled. 

He waded to a wagon, and sat in the close hot place 
wolfing food and drinking coffee, absorbing warmth 
through his steaming clothes. 

“Well, it’s over for a spell, anyhow,” he muttered. 

“What’s over?’’ somebody asked. 

Brig moved stiffly to the door and opened the top half. 
Snow was coming again, softly, steadily. 


wind, and finally there was a great and brittle silence 

as the clouds moved aside to let the cold settle down. 
Brig had a fuzzy memory, awakening one afternoon in the 
bunkhouse at the ranch, of Nita leading him like a child, 
scolding him, forcing him to go to bed. 

He lay there for some time in the luxury of warmth and 
softness. Bright sunlight showed at the west bunkhouse 
window. When he moved, tiny aches twinged through 
every muscle and joint. His fingers were tender, and he 
brought them before his face to see them peeling from the 
effects of frost. 

Getting up, he went to the house, crossed to Jesse’s room 
for fresh clothing. He stopped in the doorway. He had 
forgotten that Wayne was using this room. Wayne was in 
bed and Nita was beside him, reading aloud. She looked 
up, a phrase dying on her lips. 

“Brig,” Wayne said as Brig began backing out, “I want 
to talk to you.” 

Brig paused, and Nita warned: “Not too long; he’s 
weak. He was almost asleep when you charged in.” 

Wayne made a weak smile. ‘That book would send 
anybody to sleep.” His face was without color, the skin 
a waxy contrast to the black hair.and mustache. 


kx were nights and days, there was snow and the 


“Brig, I didn’t know about things,” Wayne said. “It’s 
my fault. I should have taken hold. But I didn’t; and I 
didn’t know. I wanted you to understand that. I’ve 
broken loose from them. Mother has gone back to the 
place. I’m on my own.” 

“Okay,” Brig said, and went out, feeling a sense of de- 
feat. Wounded, requiring attention, Wayne would appeal 
to the maternal impulse of the girl. And he was in a way 
a heroic figure, breaking from the past, starting a new life. 
Brig told himself there was no chance now for him, with 
Nita. 

He bathed, shaved, and ate a meal. As he went onto the 
porch, Nita spoke his name, and he turned from the bright 
sunlight on the snow to see her in the doorway. In her 
hands she was holding Jesse’s old Peacemaker revolver, 
together with holster and. cartridge-belt. 

She said: “I want you to wear this, Brig. I guess you'll 
be safe enough around the place, but you should get. in the 
habit. Brig, it’s Jud Judson. He’s outlawed now. The 
Sheriff will be in after him as soon as the roads are open. 
Jud blames you, somehow. You’ve thwarted him from 
the first. He was at the store the other night, wearing a 
revolver. He’s ugly mean, now. He said that maybe he'd 
go to prison, but that he’d run the sheep out of Cedar 
Valley, first. Of course he can’t do that. He went too far 
when he shot Dock Lee, and he’s alone now. That fact 
makes him furious.... Brig, you’d better wear this.” 

Brig shook his head. “The law can take care of Jud.” 

“Don’t be a stubborn fool!” she cried. 

“I don’t want that thing,” he said. “When I put on a 
gun I'll be ready to use it.” 


S the weeks went by, Wayne convalesced slowly. He was 

A able to sit up for Christmas dinner. Nita spent 

much time reading to him. Brig devoted himself 

to keeping feed going out to his sheep in the deep snow, 

and calculated the melting away of the stacks against the 

passage of time. The real winter, the hard winter, always 
came after Christmas. 

Coming from the stables one afternoon, Brig saw big 
Alex Hagdon arriving in a buckboard. It was a cold day, 
and the wheels of the vehicle squeaked, with the hoofs of 
the team making little squeals on the bitter snow with 
each step. Alex, bundled in a coat with a quilt around 
his legs, was an enormous figure on the spring seat. 

“Brig,” he said, pulling up. “Brig—I’ve got to have 
hay. We had to start feeding early this year.” 

“You have to feed every winter.” 

“But the snow come earlier this year. We generally 
have it open until Christmas.” Alex looked north at the 
two remaining stacks rising above the top of the stable. 
He had planned, Brig knew, to own that hay before this. 

“God knows it’s hard enough, to come beggin’ to you,” 
the heavy man inuttered. “T’d die first, but—it’s my stock. 
My cattle are goin’ down. They’re starting to go down. 
It aint for myself. I’m busted anyhow. But I can’t see 
them go down.” 

Brig realized he should have felt triumphant, but he 
was only sorry for the big man. 

“If the road was open, I’d ship in feed and truck it, no 
matter how much it cost,” Alex went on. “You've got 
me, Brig. You’ve got me where you want me.” _ 

Brig still could make no answer. He knew he would 
have to refuse. If the spring was late, he would need every 
forkful of that hay. 

“I understand, Brig,” Alex said. “I squeezed your dad 
ten winters ago. I had him where I wanted him, and I 
squeezed. Now you got me, and you can squeeze.... I’m 
busted.. I’m flat. But the bank will advance feed-money 
to save its investment. And you—”’ Alex paused, survey- 
ing Brig narrowly. Ina desperate attempt to salvage some- - 
thing, Sarah had taken, before leaving the ranch, the paper 
Wayne had put in the desk drawer the night he was shot. 
Alex now watched Brig, trying to guess if the man knew 
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about that note. Even in his extremity, with everything 
gone in any event, Alex was not above intrigue. 

“You've got me, Brig,” he said. “I'll give you what | 
charged your dad. I'll give you forty dollars a ton, Brig. 
It aint me—it’s the cattle. I can’t see them go down.” 

Alex was beaten. He was beyond fighting and beyond 
pride. Brig had seen his father defeated; he could not 
forget that. 

“All right,” he said, and turned away. “Bring your 
rack over in the morning. We'll talk about money later.” 

He strode toward the house, and wondered if he would 
regret this weakness. He should have been hard. 

As if to remind him of his mistake, the air tempered 
with a rising wind as night came on. Awakening in the 
darkness, he was hot with the load of blankets. The wind 
had died. There was no sound at all but the regular 
breathing of Littleday and a hired hand in the blackness 
of the bunkhouse. Brig went to the door and found snow 
coming, gently, steadily, vertically. He crawled into the 
bunk again, and lay there wondering if the hay he would 
give to Alex would mean sheep starving in a late spring. 
He remembered Jesse’s conviction, that a man never could 
have too much hay. 

Lying there, he was conscious of the wind beginning 
again, with a dry and crackling sound. It was a peculiar 
undulating wind, rising quickly in volume. It was—Brig 
stiffened in the bunk. ‘The door and windows of this 
place were not rattling. There was no wind blowing. 

Running outside, he felt the snow burn his bare feet. 
The air was dead still, and the snow was coming down. 
The house, the windmill and tower, the snow on the shed 
roofs, were stained a dull pink, as if from a setting sun. 
A deep red glow rose over the top of the stables to the 
north. A sudden tongue of dull red licked upward into 
the gray sky and disappeared. 

The haystacks were afire. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Peewee HERE was the terror of the horses being led 
Vegeta] from the stable, and there was the red heat 
&) that gave great bulging leaps upward and 
Wi ate a black muddy ring out of the surround- 


ing snow. There were the silly and inef- 
8 fectual acts of men under stress, as when Lit- 
tleday risked his life in the blazing stable to save a half- 


finished rawhide hackamore he’d worked on during slack — 


hours. Nita’s mother had run barefooted out of the house 
with a teakettle of water to fight a fire whose heat scorched 
fence-posts thirty yards away. There was the continuous, 
incessant, nerve-shattering crackle and roar, the great un- 
dulating sighs of the living flame; and there were the cop- 
per-red faces of the valley people who had come for miles 
in rigs and on horseback to the great beacon in the night, 
and who kept asking, one after another: “What happened, 
Brig? How did it start?” 

All this was the stuff of nightmare, and Brig felt a curi- 
ous sense of unreality. Even when, with white daylight, 
the people had gone and the remains of the stacks and 
stable were irregular black piles, smoldering, and the softly 
falling snow was reclaiming the melted ring, it was some- 
how hard to realize that this had happened, that the food 
for five thousand sheep had disappeared in a few hours. 

“Come on, Brig,” Nita said, touching his arm, and he 
realized he was standing bareheaded in the falling snow, 
staring stupidly at the smoke curling from the black heaps. 
His mind was fuzzy, numb from the shock. 

“Come and eat something, Brig,” the girl urged. 
a cup of coffee, anyway.” 

In the kitchen they were trying to be cheerful; having 
accepted the worst, they were picking at crumbs of hope; 
and they were carefully evading the question of five thou- 
sand hungry sheep out in the deep desert snow. 


“Have 


“Glad we got all the horses out,’ Littleday said. “We 
saved the horses.” 

Nita’s mother said: “I’m thankful nobody was hurt.” 

“Yes; we’ve got our health,” Brig observed, but the irony 
could not dent the protective armor of their desperate 
optimism. 

“This snow might be gone in a week,” Wayne said. 
He was able to walk a bit these days. ‘You never can tell 
about this country.” 

The others pounced upon this bit of absurdity, dis- 
cussed it until it almost seemed an actual fact. Brig was 
unable to join the make-believe. ‘There were of a certainty 
two grim months remaining to this winter, probably three, 
and possibly four. He gulped a cup of coffee, and realized 
by the furriness of his mouth and tongue that the stuff had 
been scalding hot. He went outside. The snow falling on 
his bare head seemed to help a little with its coolness. 

“Brig—” 

He had heard no approach. Big Alex Hagdon was there. 
His buckboard was beyond the gate, having come in silent- 
ly on the new snow. 

“I’m sorry, Brig,” Alex said. His big loose face was 
haggard. “I didn’t know he’d go this far. He’s gone 
crazy mad. I didn’t think he’d do this.” 

Brig looked at the big man curiously. The face was 
gray, a sick gray, and there were pouches under the eyes. 

“It was Jud,” Alex was saying. “He come to the ranch 
last night. I told him I was done with him, no matter 
if he—no matter what. He got mad on account of me go- 
ing to you for hay. He got crazy mad. He said he’d run 
the sheep out of Cedar Valley, if he had to do it alone. 
You don’t know how he hated sheep, Brig, or how he hated 
Jesse. Back when Jud was just a good-sized boy Jesse 
caught him stealing parts off a mowing-machine. I guess 
it didn’t amount to much, but Jud hated Jesse ever since. 
I guess it’s part my fault. I hired Jud, and put him up to 
things. Now he figures sheep caused him all his trouble. 
But I didn’t think he’d do it. I didn’t really think—” 

Brig gripped the soft shoulders, and Alex cringed. 

“Brig, it wasn’t me!” 

“Jud set fire to my hay?” Brig said in a low tone. “You're 
sure of that?” 

“Yes.... Brig, you’re hurtin’—” 

Brig left the man, went inside and to Jesse’s room. 
Wayne was before the fireplace, in a rocker with a pillow 
at his back, Nita beside him with a book. Brig took Jesse’s 
revolver and belt from the mantel, buckled the belt around 
him, examined the chambers of the revolver. 

“What are you doing?” 

Nita and Wayne were watching him. 

Brig put the weapon in the holster. 
after Jud Judson.” 

The book slipped to the floor as Nita came up. “Brig— 
no!” She took hold his arm. ‘‘Brig—the Sheriff will take 
care of that when the road is open.” 

“This is my affair. Jud burned my hay.” 

“IT wouldn’t fool with that fellow,’ Wayne advised from 
the rocker. “Jud’s a dangerous man.” 

“Yes? Well, so am I.” 

“He’ll never be taken alive,” Nita said. She clung to 
his sleeve. “He said that, that night in the store.” 

Brig said: “I won’t bring him in alive.” 

Nita caught her breath. Her dark eyes looking up were 
round. “Let’s talk things over, Brig. Sit down and let’s 
talk things over.” 

He turned to the door. She came around him, barring 
the way. “Brig, you wouldn't kill a man. You don’t have 
to do this.” 

Perplexed, looking down from his height at her stricken 
face, he asked: “What else can I do?” 

“You can go away; you can quit!” A sort of desperate 
fury rose in her voice. ‘‘You’re beaten now! ‘That’s the 
only reason you’re going after Jud. It won’t do any good 
to go out and either kill or be killed. That won't bring 
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back the hay. Why don’t you go away? Why don’t you 
give up? Haven't you done enough? You didn’t have to 
stay here in the first place. Now you've lost everything, so 
you’re going out to shoot a man or be shot. Haven’t you 
done enough already? Can’t you give up?” 

He moved her aside and went through the door. 
heard a sob rack her, but did not turn back. 

Riding out across the white valley in the falling snow, 
Brig turned right at the highway, and coming to the store, 
swung off and tethered his horse at the rack alongside a bay 
gelding. In here he might be able to pick up a clue as to 
Judson’s whereabouts. Entering, he stood a moment in 
the doorway, getting adjusted to the gloom. 

A slight man with a pinched face, the storekeeper, was 
stacking bottles of vanilla on the shelves behind the south 
counter; he continued carefully to adjust the bottles. 


He 


whoever had ridden the bay gelding that was hitched 
to the rack. 

“Alone?” 

“Me? Storm’s bad for business,” Erickson said, and con- 
tinued to put all his attention to the vanilla bottles. 

Brig strode casually to the semi-darkness of the far end 
of the store, picking his way between boxes and piles of 
goods. At the rear, he leaned elbows back against a table 
piled high with overalls. The front windows were blazing 
white against the snow. On either side of the store ran a 
long counter. To the south, near where Erickson fussed, a 
door led to living-quarters, 

“Who's here, Rick?” 

“All alone here, Brig,’ Erickson replied. ‘There was a 
small high chatter of glass against glass as he adjusted a 
bottle on the shelf. 

“Who owns that bay horse outside?” 

“That cayuse? A dry-farmer left it here. He went off 
with a guy in a car.” 

“Must have been a good car to navigate these roads.” 

Erickson gave a high laugh. “I meant—buckboard.” 

“That must be Jud’s horse outside,” Brig said. 

That brought the pinched face around, eyes wide and 
frightened. Then Erickson made a quick glance to his 
right, behind that part of the counter fronted by the post- 
office wicket, and pulled his eyes again to the vanilla bot- 
tles on the shelf. 

“No—that aint Jud’s cayuse. There was a dry-farmer—” 

“Let it lay, Rick,” Brig advised. “You better duck.” 

Erickson edged sidewise to his left a matter of four feet, 
reached out with exaggerated nonchalance for the knob 
of the door leading to the living-quarters. The door gave, 
and he sprawled inside. The sound came of knees and 
feet and hands making a frenzied retreat, and his voice 
came back in a thin yell: “I never told him nothing, Jud!” 

Standing at the rear of the store with his back against 
the high-stacked overalls, Brig realized he was at a dis- 
advantage. The glare of the snow came from the front 
windows directly into his eyes. Without drawing his re- 
volver, he pulled back the hammer with his thumb. The 
click was sharp and loud as the single-action mechanism 
came into cock. He moved carefully between a coil of 
rope and a kerosene drum, keeping his eyes on the south 
counter and the post-office wicket. Reaching the rear end 
of the north counter, he felt his way around it. Shelves 
of drygoods were against his shoulders. 

From outside came the rattle and creak of a rig approach- 
ing through the storm, and the muted thump of hoofs 
muffled in new snow. 

“Stay back!” came the storekeeper’s cry from outside. 
“Keep back, fellows! Jud’s inside there with a gun!” 

A voice returned a muffled question. The creaking of 
the rig ceased. 

Brig’s shoulders made a soft rustle against the bolts of 
drygoods at his back. He spoke: “Jud, I never figured 
you'd crawl behind a counter to hide from anybody.” 


B= looked along the length of the place, looking for 


He watched across the width of the store, and saw Jud’s 
round head slowly come above the counter. The sun- 
peeled face was defiant. The heavy shoulders appeared. 
Jud’s elbows were slightly bent away from the thick torso, 
and his hands out of sight below the counter. — 

“I could’ve plugged you when you come in,” he said 
across the room. “I aint a-scared of you, Allen.” 

“You’re not afraid; you just didn’t want to hang,” Brig 
said. “If Rick hadn’t been here as a witness, you would 
have got me as I came in.” 

“Why should I want to? I’m here gettin’ a little store 
stuff, and then I’m riding,” Jud said. Then he added, as 
if to make sure what he had said would not be construed 
as weakness: “You’d better move along, Allen. Nobody’s 
going to stop me.” 

“You're wrong. I’m stopping you.” Brig was watching 
the stocky man. This was not a situation for words. But 
he had to explain. “You burned my hay,” he said. 

“You'll never prove that, Mister.” 

“I didn’t come after you to prove anything.” 

“Judson!” boomed a voice from outside, and Brig re- 
membered the sound of the rig, and the hoofbeats. ‘This 
is Heber Jensen! I’ve got seven men with me! I’ve got 
the authority of the law to hold you until the Sheriff can 
get through the road! Come on out, Jud, or we'll have 
to come in and get you.” 

Brig relaxed a bit, not from relief but with a slow re- 
sentment. Even this was to be taken from him. There had 
been nothing left but personal vengeance, and even that 
could not be his. . . 

He realized that Judson’s arm and shoulder had made 
a quick movement. The brutal roar of Jud’s revolver came 
twice, then a third time before Brig’s heavy weapon kicked 
back against his wrist. He pulled the trigger again, des- 
perately, but there was no report. Judson shot once more 
as he stooped behind the counter. The slug made a dull 
sound as it buried itself in a bolt of drygoods by Brig’s 
shoulder. It came to Brig that this weapon in his hand 
was single-action, and he drew back the big hammer with 
his thumb and waited. 

Heber Jensen’s voice came from outside, in a wordless 
cry. In a high-pitched voice Erickson was saying “Jee- 
rusalem! Jee-rusalem! Jee-rusalem!” Brig waited with 
his weapon cocked, surveying the south counter. There 
came the scrape of shoe leather on the wooden porch. 
Without taking his eyes from the opposite counter, Brig 
said: “Keep back from that window.” But steps continued 
along the porch, and the door was flung open. Heber Jen- 


_sen came in, his wiry figure outlined against the doorway. 


“Seen him through a crack,” the cattle-man said, and 
went around the south counter. He stooped at the point 
where Brig last had seen Jud. Other boots drummed on 
the boards of the porch. The men filed in, standing with 
hands in pockets, uncomfortably. Erickson was last to 
enter. He began: “I was here this morning when Jud come. 
Then when Jud seen Brig ridin’ up he told me—” 

“You told us already,” one of the men advised. 

“Poor devil,’ Heber Jensen said, rising into view be- 
hind the south counter. He held Jud’s revolver in the 
light and swung out the cylinder, then looked across at 
Brig. 

“Four shots gone here, and I only counted five all told,” 
the cattle-man said. “So you didn’t start it.... You'll be 
around in case there’s questions when the Sheriff gets here?” 


Smoke came from the remains of the stable and hay- 

stacks. It seemed incredible that the fire still smol- 
dered; months seemed to have gone by since he rode out 
with a gun at his belt. It was impossible it was still mid- 
morning. He dismounted, went into the house, through 
the living-room and into Jesse’s room, his heels drumming 
hollowly. Nita and her mother and Wayne were before 
the fireplace of the roughly finished room. Their eyes 


AN Brig rode back to the ranch the wind was rising. 
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came up as he entered, then turned aside. He unbuckled 
the gun-belt and put it on the mantel. The butt of the 
weapon struck the wood with a sharp sound. He paused 
then, feeling that there should be something to say. The 
three people did not look at him, and he went out without 
speaking. 

It was, he knew, the end of everything in every way. The 
last shred of hope for Nita’s affections was gone. The hay 
was gone, and the sheep were out in the deep snow with 
more storm upon them. He had lost everything. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


@ NTERING the bunkhouse, Brig saw Little- 
V,\, day’s eyes go to where the gun-belt had been, 
/ and then back to the cards. Pride Mancos, 
who had been driving a rack, turned his flat 
: face upward briefly, tried to smile, and looked 

~ away. The two were playing poker with 
beans as stakes. Brig sat on the edge of the bunk and put 
his face in his hands. 


“If the road was open to Willow,” Littleday said, shov- 


ing two beans in the pot, ‘‘we could freight feed in. It’d 
bust us, but we could do it.” 

“Yeah?” Pride Mancos said. “It’s only sixty mile each 
way, with drifts ten feet deep. Clean that road, and the 
snow would crawl right in behind you.” 

“I said if.” 

“Put those cards down!” Brig cried, coming up suddenly 
from the bunk. 

“Relax,” Littleday advised. 
Here, I’ll deal you a hand.” 

“Put on your coat! We're going out to save those sheep!” 

The two men at the table looked up wonderingly. Lit- 
tleday shrugged. He began saying something, but Brig 
charged outside. Littleday carefully laid his cards face 
down. “We'll continue after the brainstorm. Save your 
hand.” 

They worked an hour—two, three, four. Saws rasped. 
The forge blower whined. The anvil rang. Steel curled 
up in shavings from the post-drill; wood boiled out of 
whirling bit-braces. Littleday drove over to the store with 
three fifty-gallon steel barrels, and asked Erickson: “How 
much gas you got?” 

The storekeeper shook his pinched face sadly. “That 
heavy storm that hit early—I got stuck with a full tank. 
And not a car turnin’ a wheel.” 

“Stuck—hell! I’m takin’ every drop. What I can’t tote 
away, I’ll come back for later.” : 

Returning, he found the outfit ready. Pride Mancos 
cocked his flat face sidewise reflectively. ‘I’ve seen crazier 
ideas,’”’ he observed. 

Littleday shrugged, as if trying to keep down hope until 
the thing was proved. 

Brig Allen stood heedless of the snow blowing into his 
face, and surveyed the equipment anxiously. Here was a 
single chance to keep the sheep alive. It might not work. 
But in any event, failure must not be because of the omis- 
sion of some obscure detail. He examined again the bolts 
and nails and strap iron and planks which formed a V to 
the front of the tractor’s bulldozer scraper. It was not a 
slick nor a pretty job, but strength was paramount. He 
went over it, trying to visualize the possible strains. 

“Let’s try it as she stands,” he said, straightening. In 
tandem behind the tractor was one of the racks on runners, 
and loaded on this the leveler drag used on plowed fields, 
together with provisions. Brig helped load the gasoline 
drums onto the rack. Pride Mancos and Littleday climbed 
onto the rack among the load. Brig got on the tractor seat, 
started the engine. Then he looked back through the run- 
ning snow toward the house. Neither Nita nor her mother 
were in evidence to say good-by. He gunned the motor, 
and moved away. 


“Don’t think about it. 


They reached Squaw Point long after dark, and each 
man crawled into the bunk of a sheep-wagon with a herder. 
With morning the storm was gone, and the still iron cold 
was settling over the desert. They spent from dawn to 
sunup pulling sheep out of the drifts. The hungry ani- 
mals had no spirit. Some would not stand. They huddled 
together, a dirty gray blotch on the white expanse of the 
desert. As far as the eye could reach, the desert rolled 
away white under the deep snow. No twig or branch or 
blade protruded from the heavy blanket. The cold was 
like a great iron hand, gripping everything motionless. It 
rasped protestingly, with warning, against a man’s face as 
he moved through it. The sun came brilliant but with- 
out heat. The sheep, heads down, waited out the time. 

Brig started the tractor engine, and while it warmed u 
helped unload the drag and hitch it on behind. He ad- 
justed his bulldozer scraper with the V contraption on its 
nose to cut a few inches from the earth. The men stood 
silently, waiting, as he gunned into motion. The tractor 
ground along. The V-shaped plow in front turned the 
deep snow to either side, cutting down to the top of the 
scrub brush. Behind came the drag, scraping deeper, 
pulling across the brush, which sprung back free of snow. 
The sturdy tractor bucked through drifts. Fine snow be- 
gan covering the driver. Looking back at the path he was 
making, Brig wondered if it could be successful. 

The idea wasn’t new, but the means were, and he never 
had heard of it being attempted in such deep snow. Years 
before, his father had spun yarns about using horses and 
a drag to uncover winter feed for cattle after a deep snow 
in the Montana country. This had come from some ob- 
scure cranny of his brain as he had sat with face in hands 
in the bunkhouse. Horses could not do the work here, in 
this heavy snow, even if there had been feed for horses. 
This might work, but it was at best a far chance. 

Looking back, he saw a ewe advance curiously to the 
lane in the snow, sniffing. It began nibbling at the ex- 
posed brush. Others followed. 

“She works! By golly, she works!’’ yelled Pride Mancos. 

“Dunno,” Littleday said cautiously. The lead sheep 
stopped at the first edible forage, blocking the path of those 
behind. ‘Drive ’em in! Drive ’em in!” Littleday bawled. 
“Keep ’em moving!” 

But there was no forcing five thousand sheep into that 
narrow lane. The hungry vanguard stubbornly browsed 
the uncovered brush as they came to it, blocking those 
behind. They clogged the high-walled lane. 

“Well, it was a good idea,” Littleday said. 

Brig swung his machine in a circle, returned to the 
beaten area of the bedgrounds at a point a few yards from 
where he had left it. He went out again in a circle, made 
another, one more. A few sheep entered each lane, brows- 
ing as they went. By mid-afternoon he had dragged a 
criss-cross embroidery in an area around the bedgrounds, 
and in the lanes all the sheep were feeding. 

“Well, we still got a chance,” Littleday said. 

“Chance? What kind of a cinch do you want?’ Pride 
Mancos scoffed. ‘‘We’ve licked it!” 


broidery-work in the snow. The lanes drifted full; 

bedded sheep were snowed under. While the other 
men pulled sheep out of drifts, Brig climbed onto the trac- 
tor and began again. The wind flung the loosened snow 
from the plow in a boiling cloud. The stuff rasped Brig’s 
face like hot flint, boring through every minute flap and 
crevice of his clothing; and the river of low-driven par- 
ticles sweeping across the desert fell in the trench behind 
the drag, filling over the brush within an hour after he 
had scraped the forage free. The engine throbbed in a 
steady roar against the scream of the wind and the dry 
scratch of moving powder snow. In and out, crisscross, back 
and forth, Brig drove his metal monster, shaken by it, 


Be: the wind came that night, unraveling the day’s em- 


deafened by.its clank and howl. ‘The other men plodded 
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through the white stuff, pulling free sheep who were drifted 
in even as they stood eating. 

As the early darkness began, the sheep were bedded on 
the scant shelter of the slope behind the curving ridge. 
Brig shut off his motor, and with its throb dead, the last 
defense against the wind seemed gone. He sat a few mo- 
ments, leaning against the tearing power of it, and won- 
dered why he had thought he could fight the desert. The 
men were moving up the slope to the wagons, bent at an 
angle against the pressure, their legs fading into the flowing 
powder running over the surface. A streamer ran out be- 
hind each man as the snow-dust kicked up by his progress 
made a boiling wake. Slowly Brig began getting off the 
tractor. He put a hand on a metal brace for support, then 
looked at the hand curiously in the fading light. He had 
taken the mitten off to get at his tobacco, but the bare 
hand had not felt the chill of the metal brace. The fingers 
were, he saw, bent in a claw, with the edges curiously 
white. He slid off the tractor and, his knees buckling, he 
fell headlong into the snow... . 

Lying on a bunk in a sheep-wagon, with nothing to see 
but the gray horizon of canvas overhead, Brig listened to 
the roar of the tractor outside. This was the morning of 
the fourth day, and pain had given way to extreme tender- 
ness. For a night and a day he had soaked his hands and 
feet in a bucket filled with a solution of epsom salts, al- 
ways with ice floating in the water, and in the afternoon 
had begun to feel that the water was cold. Now the dan- 
ger of gangrene was past, but he was helpless to do any- 
thing. Littleday and Pride Mancos were avoiding his 
mistake, and were taking shift and shift on the tractor, 
two hours each. The tractor roar rose and fell, alternately 
drowned by and triumphant over the shrieking wind. 

Brig dozed, and awakened to a curious unreality. Above 
him he saw Littleday’s bony face, bearded, red-eyed, cheeks 
blackened and cracked by frost. 

“What's the matter, Ben? Something seems strange.” 

“Seems funny, for a fact. The wind is gone. She’s 
warming up outside, meltin’ the top inch of the snow. 
There'll be a crust on it after it freezes tonight.” Little- 
day’s cracked mask of a face formed a grin. “After that, 
the wind won’t bother. She won’t drift bad, after tonight. 
Hae We've whipped it, Brig. We'll pull them sheep 
through the winter.” 


the snow was sound. After months of grind, there 
came a day when the tops of the runt brush began 
showing out of the snow. It was spring. 

“Best desert feed coming up that we’ve had in years,” 
Littleday said. He was standing with Brig on a ridge in 
the melting slush, and the overhead sun was warm and 
dazzling. “Snow means water for the desert. Water's 
gold. We've whipped the worst, and now a swell year is 
ahead.’”’ Fanned out below were the sheep, eating, eat- 
ing, as the sun uncovered forage. “If you sheared them 
sheep now, you could almost read a book through ’em, 
they’re that poor. But they’re on their feet, Brig.” 

Brig shrugged, and picked a flake of loose skin from a 
finger that still was peeling a bit. ‘Lost close to five hun- 
dred head. We didn’t do so well.” 

Littleday’s chuckle floated on the spring air. “You still 
got something to learn about sheep. Five hundred head 
is only ten per cent. A sheep-man feels lucky if he gets 
through a winter that good. And you won’t live long 
enough to see a worse sheep winter than this one was... . 
Grass’1l be up in a couple, three weeks. Weeds’ll git belly 
high. Water on the desert! By lambing-time, them 
sheep’ll be so fat we won’t drive ’em—we'll roll ’em like 
barrels! ... Jesse knowed what he was doing when he 
had you take over. This deep snow—I dunno if even he 
could’ve done as well.” 

Brig wasn’t listening. 
dazzling surface. 


ska: were other storms, but the system for fighting 


He was watching across the 
A rider was approaching, coming into 


view on arise. The figure was familiar, even before Little- 
day said quietly, “Heber Jensen.” 

Brig waited, and felt an apprehension. Heber Jensen, 
head of the Cattle-men’s Association, had no business visit- 
ing the sheep on the desert. Puzzled, Brig waited. Heber 
Jensen rode forward slowly. He was within speaking dis- 
tance when Brig remembered the one thing that might 
have brought him. Memory came of that day in the valley 
store, when his shoulders were against the bolts of drygoods 
on the shelves, and across the store behind the south counter 
was Jud Judson. ... Heber Jensen and some men had 
been outside. And now as Heber Jensen rode up, Brig 
wondered if the incident had by this time been distorted 
by time and ulterior motives. It would be a classic irony 
if Jud Judson, unable to thwart Brig in life, should smash 
his enemy in death. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


EBER JENSEN reined, nodded at Brig and 
Littleday, and then turned to look off the 
ridge at the sheep below. A reluctance to 
speak was evident in the man; and the eyes, 
normally keen and steady behind the gold- 

: rimmed glasses, had shifted with embarrass- 
ment. ‘You got the sheep through,” he said, as if a pre- 
amble to something more important. 

“I was lucky,” Brig said. ; 

Heber Jensen’s shoulders visibly straightened with de- 
termination, and he swung from the saddle, paused, then 
strode doggedly to Brig. 

“Well, damn it,” he said, “I might as well get it over 
with.” His hand came out almost belligerently. “Brig, if 
it’s not too late, shake hands with a damn’ fool.” 

Brig stood looking down on the wiry man, regarding 
the outstretched hand. This didn’t fit in at all with the 
thing he had built in his mind. 

“T’ve been a fool. A blind, blamed fool,’ Heber Jensen 
was saying. He searched for an epithet. “A damn’ fool! — 
Too bad I never learned how to swear.” 

“I give lessons,” Littleday suggested. 

Still in a daze, Brig took the outstretched hand. 

“You whipped the worst thing that could happen to 
sheep,” -he heard Heber Jensen saying. “The deep snow. 
I’ve seen it happen time and again in this country, and 
never took the lesson. Time and again there’s been a tough 
winter—a die-up, an equalizer. I’ve seen Jesse pull his 
sheep through somehow, just like you’ve done. And I 
never got the lesson. This desert country is made for 
sheep, Brig.... In this country, us cattle-men always lose 
out on a bad year. We have to feed through every winter, 
and when a bad one comes, we’re squeezed. I lost about 
half my stock this winter, Brig. . . . Brig, I’m stocking up 
with sheep. I don’t care what people call me. The desert 


= 


_aint cattle country. It’s took me a long time to come 


around. But a man can’t change the country.” Brig pon- 
dered, looking down from his height at Heber Jensen, 
head of the Cattle-men’s Association, and the smartest man 
in the valley. : 
“Well—I don’t know,” Brig said slowly, formulating 
what he now realized had been growing back in his mind. 
“I wouldn’t go whole hog, Heber. That’s what was the 
matter with Jesse. He saw it like you did, and went whole 
hog. Me, I’d sort of compromise. . . . Sure, sheep are made 
for this desert country. They can live through generally 
where cows will starve. But cattle have their place, even 
here. Not all of what you’ve known about cattle all these 
years is wrong... . Aside from everything else, you’re more 
sure of a return on cattle, if you don’t run so many that a 
bad year catches you short of winter feed. With sheep, a 
herder can get sick or break a leg and you lose everything. 
A sheep-man can work all year for nothing if a bad storm 
catches his new lambs. A few cattle are life-insurance. 
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Me, I’d sort of mix the two, in this country. There’s a 
place for both. A man who is all one or the other is ask- 
ing for trouble sometime. .. . But what about the others in 
the Association? Will they let you run sheep on that 
range?” 

“Alex Hagdon is busted. I’m big enough to do what I 
want, and the others will have to follow. What I figure—” 

Then Heber Jensen paused, looking up with twinkling 


eyes behind the glasses. “Brig Allen, was it you I just - 


heard admit that sheep have their place?” And as Brig’s 
face went brick red, the wiry man chuckled. Littleday 
gave vent to a guffaw. 

“Well,” Brig admitted, “I guess it takes a long time for 
an Allen to get a new idea, or get rid of an old one. Jesse 
got the idea of sheep and couldn’t see anything else. He 
was right, but he went too far. Me, I figure to get a few 
cattle this summer, and—”’ 

“Wait,” Littleday said. 

“London?” 

“The lawyer. He’s executor of the estate. And the will 
says you've got to run sheep and nothing but sheep.” 


ss O,” London said. “I’m sorry; but no. The will 
N specifically said sheep.” The little lawyer was in 
the living-room of the ranch-house, his briefcase 
on the table before him. Brig was across the round table 
from him. Overhead, the gasoline light made a steady 
hiss. Nita and her mother sat on the leather couch in the 
corner of the room, Littleday’s lank shape folded into a 
chair near them. 

Returning from the herds on this warm spring day, 
Brig had found Wayne gone, and understood he had left 
the country to find a job and himself, and would return 
the next spring when Nita was twenty-one and, according 
to the provision of Jesse’s will, free to marry. 

“But it stands to reason—” Brig began again, doggedly. 
He had talked with the little lawyer for hours, battering 
vainly against the legal mind. “Now, look—the will said 
that you could use your own judgment in case of unfore- 
seen eventualities. Jesse didn’t see that both sheep and 
cattle were better than one alone. They make a balance. 
I figure—” 

“Sorry,” London said. Here was a fact, something in 
black and white, and no equivocation could alter it. “The 
will says you shall run sheep and nothing else. That’s 
what Jesse meant, and I can’t help it.” 

“But,” put in Nita’s mother from the corner, in her half- 
timid way, “I’m sure if Jesse had talked things over with 
Brig, and seen what Brig sees—” 

The little lawyer spread his hands palms upward on 
the table. “I am helpless. According to the will, in four 
more years you can do what you want. After that—” He 
finished with a shrug. “Until then—” Another shrug. 

“But that’s ridiculous!” Nita spoke up, and crossed to 
the table. There was fire in her dark eyes, and Brig always 
admired the show of spirit in the girl. 

“We'll do exactly what Brig says!” she was saying. “After 
all he’s been through and the fine way he’s handled things, 
you ought to trust his judgment! He certainly knows 
more about this ranch than you do! You were sitting in 
your office with your shins warm while he went out and 
saved the sheep. Brig knows what’s what. If he says we’d 
ought to stock a few cattle on the ranch, then that’s what 
we ll do, and you won’t stop us!” 

The little lawyer swallowed, bending his bald head a bit 
downward and looking up with dogged defiance. ‘‘Not,” 
he said, clutching at his fact, ‘‘according to the will.” 

“Bother the will!’ The girl’s face was animated with 
emotion, and her skin held that luminous quality, as if 
some soft light were behind it. “Now, I have it all figured 
out. Look here, Mr. London—supposing Brig does get a 
few cattle—what happens? According to the will, the ranch 
goes to me because he’s broken one of the silly provisions. 


“Don’t forget London!” 


All right! And if I get married before I’m twenty-one, the 
ranch goes to him. All right! But supposing Brig marries 
me right away and then turns around and stocks his cattle 
along with the sheep? What about that? Where’s your 
silly old will then? ‘The way I see it—” 

Then, seeing it, realizing what she had said in the heat 
of conviction, the girl’s voice died away. The skin of her 
face and neck colored a lovely pink, and her eyes lowered. 

“Well—I—that is—” 

The little lawyer rubbed his nose reflectively, looking 
from Brig to Nita, lips pursed. The hiss of the gasoline 
light came steadily overhead. On the leather couch in the 
corner Nita’s mother regarded her daughter with soft 
eyes. The woman leaned toward Littleday impulsively as 
if to share her emotion, and placed a hand over the lank 
man’s big paw, smiling at him. Littleday’s Adam’s apple 
made a great movement up and down his turkey neck, and 
taking a deep breath, Ben Littleday did something that 
took the last reserve of his courage. He brought his other 
great hand from his knee and put it atop the woman’s. 
She didn’t seem to mind, and Littleday sat stiffly, afraid to 
believe the miracle. 

“Ahem!” 

The clearing of the little lawyer’s throat was like a shot 
in the room. 

“Well,” he floundered, “‘of course—that is—the will gives 
me considerable discretion, as executor. That is—while I 
haven’t thought things out—offhand, without checking— 
this of course is most unusual. ... I am, however, inclined 
to believe—this, of course, is a quick opinion, and not bind- 
ing, but I shall give this consideration. ... And these young 
people, they might want to discuss certain—ah—matters. ... 
Can you,” the little man asked, desperately clutching for 
something tangible, “make a lemon pie that does not have 
apples in it?” 

“Well, let’s go out in the kitchen and see,” the mother 
said. Passing Brig, she whispered: “You scamp! Making 
Nita propose! I’ve half a mind to object!” 


struck between the eyes with a sledge. He blankly ob- 

served Nita move to the south door. Her heels strik- 
ing the porch outside brought something of animation to 
him, and he arose and followed her. She paused at the 
edge of the porch, looking off at the night sky. 

“Well,” she said suddenly, “I hope you're satisfied. I 
never felt so silly in my whole life.” 

“But—I thought Wayne—” 

“What about Wayne?” 

“Well—he was here.... He and you—” 

“He was wounded. What should I have done—kicked 
him out into the snow? And anyway,” she added, her 
voice softening, but a bit of the resentment remaining, “I 
was trying to make you jealous. Aren’t you human? I’ve 
simply had to throw myself at you.” 

“You were engaged to marry him.” 

A shrug disposed of that. “I knew I never could, the 
night he asked me at the dance to run away and get mar- 
ried. I realized I didn’t love him. I-don’t know why. I 
guess because the opposition was gone. Opposition threw 
us together. First Jesse, then Jesse’s will, then you. When 
that was gone—well, I guess I’m that way.” 

Regarding her in a baffled way, he admitted: “I guess 
you are.” And then he remembered another thing that 
couldn’t be shrugged away. “When I went after Jud—” 

“Brig, I was doing my best to keep you from being hurt. 
{ thought Jud would kill you. I tried to cut you deeply. 
I wanted you to go away and be safe.” 

“But—I couldn’t have done that. There’s a time when 
a man has to take things into his own hands.” 

“Yes, I know. ... A woman too, if—” 

But he interrupted then, and she was in his arms for 
a moment that was yet an eternity. 


B« sat at the table with the intelligent look of a bull 
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ORE truly African than the 
MI villages along the Congo are 
the black empires along the 
Surinam river in Dutch Guiana. Few 
white men have visited these lost tribes 
of the Gold Coast, and few have 
wanted to. The white man is not wel- 
come. 

I went there by accident. My life 
since the age of eighteen has been that 
of an explorer, and as such I have cov- 
ered most of the globe in search of the 
unknown. Yet it was when I was least 
inclined for adventure that I met with 
my strangest experience. 

It began a couple of years ago when 
I was down in British Guiana develop- 
ing a gold-mine I had discovered on a 
previous expedition up the Essequibo 
River. The gold was there in sufh- 
cient quantities to make the mine pay 
if I could find a way to get the ma- 
chinery in and the gold out without 
making a three months’ trip up the 
perilous river. To this end I bought 
a Keystone Amphibian plane and be- 
gan commuting back and forth, mak- 
ing the three months’ trip in a little 
more than three hours. Almost im- 
mediately the venture began to pay. 
In addition to the gold I found I could 
fly out rare birds, orchids and zodlog- 
ical specimens that were worth almost 
their weight in gold. There was one 
grave danger—a crack-up in the jungle; 
but I had been flying since the first 
World War, so I discounted it. That 
is, I did until the day I started for Bar- 
tica, British Guiana, with several cages 
of buff birds and a few ounces of gold. 

There was a storm building up in 
the south, a heavy tropical storm 
sprouting on the horizon like an ugly 
black mushroom; but to the north the 
sky was still a steam-bleached blue. 
The amphibian squatted at the side of 
the corkwood dock, her motor ticking 
over nicely. I gunned her, and the 
full-throated roar sent the parrots to 
chattering for miles along the river. 
I say river, because it was wet on the 
bottom, but it was more of a tunnel 
through hundred-and-fifty-foot trees, 
their tops almost meeting overhead. 

John Housting, my East Indian min- 
ing engineer in charge of the placer 
operations, came racing across the bob- 
bing dock and climbed into the cock- 
pit beside me. The bird-cages were 
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piled high behind our necks. A Negro 
boy cast off the rope, and I taxied 
downstream. 

Such light as filtered through the 
tree-tops was dim blue and shadowless, 
amazingly deceptive to one who had 
to gauge distance accurately. I gave 
her full throttle. White water sprayed 
like hail on the windshield and was 
blown away. The ship came up’ on 
the step. The jungle streaked by, and 
ahead I could see slanting rays of sun 
marking the wide opening in the can- 
opy overhead. The instant the bright 
light hit my eyes I yanked the wheel 
into my lap and we shot up in a ver- 
tical climb, following the sunrays. The 
effect was that of skimming full speed 
down a sewer, and popping out the 
first open manhole. 

At a thousand feet I shrugged off 
the dwarfing effect the jungle has on 
one’s ego. Up here I had all of South 
America in view. To the north, only 
three hours away, was Georgetown 
and the Caribbean Sea. An hour's 
flight east would put me over Dutch 
Guiana, or I could turn west and reach 
the border of Venezuela in forty min- 
utes. Even the tremendous escarp- 
ments of the Akarai Mountains of 
Brazil were only an hour’s flight away. 
And all that vast country, every square 
inch of it, was new frontier conceal- 
ing innumerable forms of incredible 
wealth. 

As I circled around I noticed the 
storm to the south had grown omi- 
nously larger, while to east and west 
dark clouds were forming out of noth- 
ing. Over the jungle a storm seldom 
moves faster than forty miles an hour, 
while my cruising speed was one hun- 
dred twenty-five. I could outfly the 
most dangerous hurricanes, but just 
the same, when a thundercloud begins 
to spit, the man who flies the jungle 
looks for cover. Down in the dim blue 
depths of the jungle floor it is safe, for 
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no wind can blow and only the water 
filters through when a tempest rages 
overhead. Not even the rotting trees 
can topple, because they are lashed in- 
to place with a network of lianas that 
a tornado cannot dislodge, but the 
pilot caught in the sky at a time like 
that is lost. 

I straightened the ship out and 
headed north. I was flying contact, 
following the river down to Bartica. 
There were no radio ranges to follow, 
no landmarks in this uncharted wilder- 
ness, no way of any kind to set a bee- 
line course and follow it. Not even 
the compass was reliable because of 
numerous magnetic disturbances, so 
the only thing to do was stick undeviat- 
ingly to the river. Nor was this al- 
ways’ certain, for there were times 
when it buried itself in the foliage for 
miles at a stretch, without even a glim- 
mer of water to serve as a guide. John, 
with his uncanny eyesight, was of in- 
estimable value to me, which was why 
I nearly always took him along. He 
could spot water where all I could see 
was an unending sea of jungle. 

We were out an hour when John 
pointed ahead. 

“Another storm coming.” 

I studied the horizon intently, but 
I could see nothing. The river was 
wider now, and in plain sight all the 
time. I could even risk taking an air- 
line across bends, and this I did, jot- 
ting down Jandmarks and compass- 
bearings on a map I was preparing. 
When I looked up again, the storm 
ahead was full blown, big enough to 
tear my ship apart. Now we had bad 
weather ahead and behind. 

I started down, hunting for a land- 
ing-place on the river. Rapids below! 
I pulled up and swung around, head- 
ing back. Places wide enough to set 
down in were strewn with rocks. Deep 
water was cut up by falls and rapids. 
I clung to the river as long as I dared, 


but at last I had to pull up lest 1 tan- 
gle with the storm that was battering 
away at the camp. It towered up to 

' twenty thousand feet, and its wet skirts 
were dragging the tree tops. I couldn’t 
go over or under. I was caught be- 
tween two storms like a ball-player in 
a hot-box. 

The only alternative was to leave 
the river and hunt for a lake as close 
to it as I could find. Maybe, if I was 
lucky in checking my compass course, 
I could find my way back. There were 
no landmarks—no hills, no outcrops, 
nothing but a smooth sea of green. I 
was definitely uneasy as I banked left 
and headed east, into the unknown. 

I fought for altitude, but rolling 
down-drafts pressed me back with re- 
lentless hands. Twice we darted be- 
tween swelling thunderheads so close 
the wing-tips were lost in the mist; and 
once, for an hour, we flew above trail- 
ing rags of cloud, entirely out of sight 
of the ground while our compass spun 
like a top, and the wind tossed us 
where it would. Other storms were 
towering up, and soon we were twist- 
ing and turning between them like a 
frightened pigeon. 


OST? We were so thoroughly mixed 
up we didn’t even know what 
country we were lost over. Dutch Gui- 
ana, British Guiana, Brazil or Vene- 
zuela—at our flying speed, plus all 
varieties of wind at all speeds and 
from all directions, we might be any- 
where, even over the ocean. And gas 
was getting low. 

An hour later John spotted a hole in 
the clouds ahead, and the gleam of 
water. We dropped through, and not 
too soon, either. The gas indicator 
was hugging the zero-line. 

The river we had sighted proved to 
be a good-sized one, but the banks 
were high and narrow. I turned down- 
stream, flying at six hundred feet and 
watching for a stretch of smooth water. 
Just enough to let me slip the wings 
in was all I wanted; it was getting 
dark, and if we didn’t come to open 
water within the next few minutes, I 
was going to have to perch in a tree. 

At last we found a spot that looked 
better: the river narrowed above a 
falls, but below it there was a deep 
pool probably two hundred yards 
across by three hundred yards long. 
I figured I could just about make it 
by skimming over the brink of the falls 
in a slow side-slip. 

I dropped to two hundred feet, scan- 
ning the bottom for rocks, and at that 
instant the sun came out, a blinding, 
oblique sun that struck the water like 
a sheet of flame. Three times I flew 
across the pool, hoping to get a 
glimpse of what lay beneath the sur- 
face. It was like trying to look 
through a mirror. And as I banked 
around after the third try, the motor 
began to sputter. I was upriver from 


the falls, so the only thing to do was 
come on in. 

We cleared the foaming lip so close- 
ly the mist steamed the windshield for 
a brief second. Then we were leveled 
off, skimming the water. That Key- 
stone seemed determined to float for- 
ever. There was no gas in the tanks, 
and our cargo of birds weighed next 
to nothing. ‘The jungle wall was loom- 
ing up like the side of a barn when 
the first bump announced we had 
touched. A second bounce shot spray 
out on both sides. The third sent out 
no spray, but it sent out a crash of 
sound that was almost as solid. We 
both lurched forward against our belts 
while about our ears tumbled dozens 
of bird-cages. We were down, and on 
a rock. 

John was not disturbed. “We might 
as well let the birds go,” was his first 
suggestion. So we sat there while the 
plane grated beneath us, and turned 
birds loose. Never have I seen a thou- 
sand dollars fly away more beautifully. 

An investigation showed the plane 
was not seriously damaged. ‘There was 
a three-foot rip in the hull, and the 
cross-ribs had been shattered, but it 
was nothing a good _boat-builder 
couldn’t patch in a day or so. The 
water was not more than two feet deep 
beneath the hull, and the bottom was 
firm. She couldn’t sink. We started 
hauling out our stuff to shore. On our 
third trip John let out a sudden yip, 
followed by a shrill scream of alarm. 

“Piranhas! For God’s sake, run.” 

I didn’t look. I raced for shore, 
and if ever I ran a hundred yards in 
ten seconds, it was when I plowed 
through two feet of water over a slip- 
pery bottom. At that, John reached 
shore ahead of me. When piranhas, 
those little five-inch man-eating fish, 
are in the water, no man waits to look. 
One second can be fatal. 

We were in a bad spot to camp. 
Great trees, their buttressed roots mas- 
sive as walls, hemmed us in on all sides. 
We crawled around their bases hunt- 
ing for wood, and struggling to carry 
such branches as we did find back 
through the iron-hard lace-work of 
lianas. 

John paused and held up his hand. 
“Drums,” he said. 

Too often in a jungle you read into 
sounds that which you want to hear, 
so I refused to become optimistic. I 
carried my firewood into an angle 
formed by two root buttresses, and 
tried to start a fire. John wandered 
off in the direction of the sound he 
thought to be drums. He returned 
just as I succeeded in inducing the 
moldy wood to burn. 

“It’s drums, all right,” he an- 
nounced. ‘As soon as it gets dark, 
they will sound louder, and then we 
can follow them.” 

Among the duffel we had salvaged 
were our pistols and flashlights. A 
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night trek was not entirely out of the 
question, provided John really heard 
drums. An hour later it was pitch 
black. The mosquitoes had found us, 
and so had thousands of other pests. 
Sleep was out of the question, and we 
were so thoroughly lost now a few 
more miles didn’t matter an iota one 
way or another. 


ie was slippery, bruising work stum- 
bling through the darkness, but as 
long as we managed to fall forward 
when we tripped we didn’t lose any 
ground. ‘The sound we were following 
was by now unmistakably that of 
drums. Two hours later the sound 
seemed just as far away—such is the 
carrying power of those primitive in- 
struments. It was midnight when we 
finally saw the lights of fires and the 
black shadows of dancing figures. 

Approaching a strange jungle vil- 
lage can be dangerous work, but as we 
listened to the sounds of merriment it 
became apparent everyone was in a 
happy mood. They were celebrating 
some occasion, not trying to work 
themselves into a kill-crazy frenzy. 
They were black, coal black, and as 
I studied their features, my heart 
skipped a beat. 

There were no Indians here; what 
we had stumbled into was a village of 
Djukas, those descendants of slaves 
who, two hundred years ago, revolted 
against their masters and fled into the 
jungle. They had set up their own 
kingdom, patterned exactly after their 
African tribal life, and so fiercely had 
they defended their liberty, and so 
bitterly had they attacked in revenge, 
that the Dutch planters were forced to 
sue for peace. Each year, to this day, 
the governor of Dutch Guiana pays to 
each Djuka tribal chief a tribute of 
1,500 guilders. 

I had heard ot the Djukas before, 
but this was my first glimpse of them. 
John knew them better, even to the 
point of being able to speak a few 
words of talkee-talkee, their trade lan- 
guage. We looked at each other, si- 
lently debating the question of making 
our presence known. I nodded. 

“Bala, bala! (brother, brother)” 
John shouted at the top of his voice. 
The dancers didn’t hear, but a few 
dogs began to bark. “Bala, bala!’ he 
shouted again. 

The drumming stopped. Every face 
in the village was turned in our di- 
rection. I turned a flashlight on my- 
self and then on John. He was shout- 
ing “Bala, bala!” as though our lives 
depended on it, and maybe they did. 
We started forward. A dozen giants 
carrying bush knives started in our di- 
rection. There was nothing hostile in 
their attitude. Rather they carried 
their machetes as if they were part of 
their costumes. When only a hundred 
yards separated us we stopped. John 
was painfully struggling to recall other 


’ words when the old chief cut him short 
with a volley of speech. 

’ A strange thing was happening to 
me as he spoke. I could understand 
him. I, who had never been in this 
section of the world before, who had 
heard of the Djukas only through 
others, understood what this aging 
chieftain was saying: 

“You are the man who flies like the 
bird?” 

“Yes, Ancient One,” I replied in 
Swahili. 

The chief shook his head. He didn’t 
understand me. 

I tried again, elaborating my speech 
a little. Still a negative shake of the 
head. What was wrong? I under- 
stood him when he spoke; yet he 
couldn’t understand me. 

He addressed me again, but this 
time I read no meaning into his words. 
It was John who understood what he 
said. 

“He says we can come in and eat.” 

That was: sufficient invitation for 
me. The chief received us with 
haughty indifference, and I noticed the 
same proud bearing in the other 
blacks. 


HILE food was being brought to 

us, the drummers began again, 
and soon the dance was progressing as 
though no visitors were present. How 
different from Africa! There the ar- 
rival of a white man would have meant 
dropping everything while the natives 
crowded around to satisfy their curi- 
osity. 

Our host addressed us in talkee- 
talkee. Again and again I experienced 
the curious sensation of being on the 
verge of understanding him, but the 
exact meaning of the words just es- 
caped. When I tried to speak, I had 
words on the tip of my tongue, but 
could not utter them. 

We ate meat carved from a babylike 
carcass I recognized as being that of a 
red howler monkey, but I was too 
hungry to be fastidious. By the time 
my appetite was satiated I had a clue 
to their speech. Here and there I rec- 
ognized English words. A short time 
later I recognized words lifted bodily 
from the Dutch, and binding them to- 
gether was a sprinkling of native Afri- 
can dialect. I spoke a little Dutch 
from my years in Europe, and I had a 
smattering of their native dialect gar- 
nered during my African expeditions, 
while English was my native tongue. 
Thus it happened that the first words 
spoken to me were understandable 
without my knowing how. 

I couldn’t, however, say a word my- 
self. I was able to separate the words 
of three languages and put them to- 

ether in my own way to make sense, 
Bul when speaking I never knew what 
combination of languages to use. 

Our main problem was to find out 
where we were, and what the pros- 


pects were of getting out of there. The 
chief, who gave his name as Akamo, 
was unusually intelligent. More by 
intuition than by our attempts at 
speech he grasped our meaning. 

“There is a bird that flies with men 
comes up here two, three times a year,” 
he explained. “Men come in it to buy 
our gold. When we want to trade, we 
call the bird men on our drums, and 
they come. We can call them for 

ou.” 

When John translated for me, I re- 
fused to believe it. “Ask him about 
boats,” I said. ‘We can pay a crew 
to take us down.” 

But when John conveyed this re- 
quest, Akamo shook his head. “Take 
two months to get down, three months 
to get back. Bird that fly with men 
be here tomorrow.” 

This took about half an hour of 
palaver through the din of rolling 
drums. In the end we learned that 
we were almost up to the headwaters 
of the Surinam river in Dutch Guiana, 
in a territory controlled by the Sara- 
maccaneer tribe. 

“We waste time,” 
“Come.” 

He took us to the hard-packed cen- 
ter of the village. The drummers 
stopped at his command, and the 
dancers dropped to the ground, pant- 
in 


said Akamo. 


The dance drums were too small. 
“Bring out the apenti,’ Akamo or- 
dered, and from a well-built hut three 
men carried out the giant signal drum. 
It was made from a five-foot length 
0: a tree, and must have been six feet 
in diameter. Intricate carving of su- 
preme artistry reduced the exterior 
size somewhat, but still it was an in- 
strument of vast proportions. Across 
the top was stretched a giant skin, 
probably from a tapir. The skin is 
protected from moisture by a cloth 
impregnated with sap of a rubber tree. 

Two men held the drum at an angle 
so the ground would serve as a sound- 
ing-board. The drummer was a power- 
ful man, more than six feet tall, and 
when he swung on the drum, his 
muscles glistened. The booming signal 
roll set my teeth on edge and started 
the blood racing. Twice more he re- 
peated the roll, and then we listened. 
‘There was no answer. ; 

Akamo was not dismayed. ‘They 
must get drum ready.” 

By that he meant the next village 
downstream. Five minutes went by. 
I heard a sound like distant thunder. 
Instantly our drummer was replying. 
The heavy club boomed on the skin so 
swiftly it didn’t seem possible that 
each blow was a swing of full strength. 

I heard the distant drummer reply, 
and to me it seemed he must be rolling 
his drumsticks like a snare-drummer. 
Back and forth the drums talked, 
while the whole jungle lay silent to 
listen. It was talk such as the jungle 
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has known for centuries. { heard it 
first in Africa. Now I was hearing the 
same thing in South America, and it 
struck me with the same thrilling 
force it had the first time. 

The two men picked up the signal 
drum and carried it back into the hut. 
The drum-talk was over. 

“The bird that flies with men be 
here tomorrow,” Akamo assured. 

I shrugged. Stranger things than 
that can happen when the drums be- 
gin to talk. By listening intently, I 
could hear the drummer in the next 
village calling his neighbor. From vil- 
lage to village the message would be 
carried until, if Akamo spoke correct- 
ly, it would reach Paramaribo, from 
which town a plane would be sent to 
our rescue. 

I would have liked to listen to 
that talking drum longer, but the - 
dancers were coming to life, and the 
baboula drums began to rumble. 
Through John I learned that the vil- 
lage was celebrating a spirit festival 
that would last until dawn. . . 

I went to bed in a vacant hut, too 
exhausted to move. I had been trans- 
ported back hundreds of years, and 
that on top of an exhausting flight, 
was too much for me. 

When I awakened it was to the roar 
of an airplane motor. I heard it fade 
and return, louder and lower than be- 
fore. I rushed outside and saw as 
sweet a sight as I have ever seen, a trim 
yellow seaplane skimming the tree- 
tops in a long power drag. Even as I 
looked, I heard the pilot cut the motor, 
and the next second it dropped out of 
sight. I joined the villagers in the 
rush after it. 


ee mile from the village 
was a small lake forming a natu- 
ral seaplane base. I had missed it in 
the storm the day before, but it was 
good to see it now. Two Dutch flyers 
were already on the shore when John 
and I rushed up breathlessly. 

“Glad to see you,” said the smiling 
blond pilot. “We got your message 
this morning, radioed over to us from 
Paramaribo.” 

“It was drummed out of here last 
night,” I said. 

The pilot shook his head. “I guess 
we'll never understand it. The drums 
carried it to within twenty miles of 
Paramaribo; a Negro carried it to the 
police station; they phoned the radio 
station, and we were notified by wire- 
less. What an amazing combination 
of the old and the new!” 

The two Dutch pilots spoke talkee- 
talkee fluently. It took them but a few 
moments to drive a bargain with Aka- 
mo to float my wrecked plane on a 
raft, a hundred and fifty miles down- 
stream. Then John and I climbed in- 
to the rear of the seaplane, the Dutch 
boys took over the front compartment, 
and seconds later we were off. 


Whether at Nishapur or Babylon, 

Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


pur in Khurasan, southeast of the 

Caspian; and I sat on a garden wall 
along the ancient caravan route from 
Meshed to ‘Teheran in Persia. 

Sudhi Ka’zib, the False Dawn, flick- 
ered in purple shafts of light along 
the eastern horizon, turning the churn- 
ing clouds of yellow dust from the 
highway into a purple haze. 

To the left of my wall and behind 
me a dingy, purplish dome was 
limned against the purple night and 
serenely caught those shafts of purple 
light and hurled them back into in- 
finity. It was the tomb of Ghiyathud- 
din Abul-fath "Omar bin Ibrahim al- 
Khayyami—plain Omar Khayyam to 
you—whose poetic genius was _ ren- 
dered into an English Rubdaiyat by 
my maternal grand-uncle, Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

Bulking large in minareted beauty 
behind it was the Mosque of Imam- 
zadeh Mahruk; and before me on the 
highway was a purple tumult, a pur- 
ple cacophony of harsh, grating 
clashes and lusty roars from groaning 
British-American tanks and_ trucks 
and lorries, all played to the accom- 
paniment of harsher purple language 
in a dozen dialects as men sweated and 
strove to overcome this, a cut-off near- 
ly five miles southeast of the decadent 
town. 

Across the highway, its muddy tail 
stark upright against the horizon, lay 
what was left of the most thrilling 
two-day-and-night air flight in my life 
—and I’ve been living half a century 
come February, and most of it as a 
news-man. 

It is of that flight, of the things we 
saw, of the things that happened, that 
I will try to tell you somewhat. There 
are, of course, things that can’t be said 
right now. But that flight ranged from 
an airfield at Bandan Abbas at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, up past 
Tangeh to Bushire and Basra, and 
thence northeast to Isfahan, to a cut 
across Hamadan, and on to Teheran 
and Pahlevi, Baku, Tiflis and Batum 
and back again south—to crash on the 
side of the highway in the night, near 
Nishapur. 

We ran out of gas, but I saw an 
army in the making. I saw greater 
activity than Iran, old Persia, possibly 
has seen since the days of old Toghrul 
Beg the Tartar, when he wrested Per 
sia from the feeble progeny of Mah. 
mud the Great, to found the Seljukian 
Dynasty which was to arouse Europe 
into the Crusades. 

Certain it was that not even the 
hectic expeditions of the World War 


I; was November, 1941, in Nisha- 


‘Rough Lan ding 


Flying to Tiflis in the hope of an interview with Stalin’s 
mother, he got a grand view of Wavell’s great army—and 
met a Russian pilot too quick on the trigger. 


through this territory has witnessed 
scenes such as these. I had come down 
to Iran from Moscow in the middle ot 
July, bent on learning just what the 
Persian coup of the Allies meant in 
terms of military might. In the inter- 
vening months I rambled west as far 
as Baghdad, and east as far as Meshed, 
and south to seaport towns. 

There was little doing then. The 
British contingents which pushed up 
from the Gulf had mopped up and 
were waiting for their next job, mean- 
while getting acquainted with the 
friendly Persians. The Russians, who 
had come down from the north, pass- 
ing through scenes and villages of a 
previous murderous foray, had got 
as far as the gates of Teheran, then 
turned back in furtive retreat from the 
unfriendly populace. A Persian has a 
long memory, no matter of what tribe 
he springs. No Russian can be popu- 
lar in Iran. 

But lately a man named Wavell, 
fresh from victory and later defeat in 
North Africa, had appeared on the 
scene. Up northward Nazi legions 
were hammering their way eastward 
over territory which hadn’t seen a for- 
eign foe since the fateful charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava in October, 
1854—where, by the way, my paternal 
grandfather lost his left eye. 


UMORS were running like wild- 
fire through the narrow streets of 
the bazaar. Hadn’t Persian prophets, 
centuries ago, foretold another sweep 
of vast Barbarian hordes like those of 
Genghiz Khan? And _ hadn't the 
Prophet Ezekiel once said that in this 
same general territory Armageddon 
was due to end? 

And as day by day the caravan trails 
from coastal territory to the south- 
ward and from Baghdad to the west 
began to echo the rumbling roars of a 
mighty army on the march, as the 
bazaars in all the native towns saw 
British Colonials, Sikhs, Athans, Af- 
ghans, Anzacs, New Zealanders, Hin- 
dus, with sprinklings of Czechs, Poles 
and Free French from their various 
legions, outnumber their own native 
populations of Shias, Jews, Chaldeans 
and Persian hybrids; as tented cities 
sprang up overnight in valley, on the 
high steppes, on the graveled ap- 
proaches to Teheran and northward to 
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the border, it but added to those ru- 
mors. 

I’d witnessed most of this from the 
ground. I was to see it, this making 
of a new army, from the air. 

We took oft from Bandan Abbas at 
dawn on a Tuesday morning in a 
Blenheim. Bandan Abbas and Tan- 
geh, the airfield north and slightly 
west up the Gulf, were reception head- 
quarters then for one section of in- 
coming planes, even as Baghdad was 
control point for the airmen arriving 
from Beirut and Cairo. 

And they do have planes there. 
Every airfield that is in Persia—most 
of them kindly built by the Junkers 
outfit, who obtained a concession 
years ago—is teeming with them; and 
so are newer fields recently construct- 
ed and others now under construction. 

Planes? American, British and 
French ships are there.-. There are 
giant Wellington bombers. There are 
Spitfires and Hurricanes and_ the 
newer Tornado. There are sleek little 
fighters from the U.S.A., and more 
than one Catalina, (PBY5) and Buf- 
falo (Brewster) and Lockheed among 
them. Exact figures I do not know; 
there are more planes there than Wa- 
vell had altogether during his North 
African affair. 

We took off at dawn and flew 
straight up the coast. Bushire, in 
peace-time a sleepy commercial port 
even though it is the largest Persian 
port on the Gulf, was teeming with 
activity. A score of merchantmen and 
transports were at the docks; another 
dozen or so awaited their turn from 
anchorage. 

The motor highway which rambles 
up into the highland to Ispahan and 
thence to Teheran, was a thick black 
line of vehicles, men and animals as 
far as our visibility would let us ob- 
serve. Here was Gulf headquarters; 
here was the terminus of the cables to 
the outside world and of the Indo- 
European telegraph line to Teheran. 
Here too there is in the building a 
short-wave station which should very 
soon now be heard in this country. 

Here the military supplies from 
America, trucks, tanks, a million odd 
items of equipment, were being un- 
loaded. Here was the debarkation 
point of the thousands of Colonials 
from the Antipodes and India. Here 


at Nishapur 
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was the bottom of a V, the top of 
which extended to all parts of the 
world. Here the British forces were 
encamped on the outskirts of town in 
the same wide fan on the same terri- 
tory they occupied when the city was 
the center of Middle East activities 
during the first World War. 

From Bushire to Basra, the port 
reached by a long canal strangely 
reminiscent of Houston, Texas, was 
but half an hour or so. We turned 
north from there, following the met- 
aled motor-road toward Hamadan. 

Below us a ceaseless column wended 
its way. Kilometer after kilometer 
passed with no break in that column 
of men and machinery that we could 
see. But it wasn’t all movement. Here 
and there were encampments. We 
could see trucks and other equipment 
that had cory to grief lying on the 
sides of the r ud, most of them being 
ministered to by groups of army men 
and natives. 

Up and up we had to climb, for 
Hamadan itself is six thousand feet 
above sea-level, nearly a thousand feet 
higher than Denver; already, in No- 
vember, the patches of snow were 
spreading over the mountain-tops; and 
it was very cold. 

Hamadan airport, not a very large 
one, was thronged. We swooped low 
over it; but my pilot, a ruddy-cheeked 
youngster trained in Rhodesia and ex- 
perienced in a lot of air-fights, shook 
his head and we banked abruptly to 
the right for Ispahan, flying directly 
across over the steppes, most of them 
already snow-covered, for this is a ter- 
ritory of long and severe winters. 

Once the capital of Persia, more 
than a mile above sea-level, here is the 
Denver of Iran. The city from the air 
is one vast mixture of buildings and 
gardens more than thirty miles across. 
And the plains around are studded 
with hundreds of towers, homes of pig- 
eons, whose manure as fertilizer is one 
of the city’s most valuable products. 
There are so many of them, hundreds 
of thousands, that flying in and out of 
Ispahan airport is apt to be a sticky 
job. We didn’t hesitate save to spot 
the thronged motor-road to Teheran, 
and landed there for gas and a few 
hours’ rest. 

There were upwards of one hundred 
thousand troops encamped in and 


around ‘Teheran on the graveled 
slopes that slant down from the near- 
by Elburz mountain range. There 
were tanks in profusion, light, medium 
and even heavy-tonners. There were 
Colonials from a dozen sections of the 
British Empire. There were tent cit- 
ies which stretched for miles. And all 
of them were covered with dust, thick 
yellow dust, flinty gravel dust, from 
their long trek from southwest or 
southeast. Teheran is well protected 
these days; and more than that, it 
keeps open the lines of communication 
to Russia in the north, 

At dawn next morning we slipped 
out that way to Pahlevi, principal port 
of Persia on the Caspian, the port be- 
ing in a lagoon some twenty by ten 
miles in a circumference, with a deep 
channel leading out into the lake be- 
tween two sandspits. I counted more 
than 150 vessels lying in the seaway 
before we lost sight of it. On the 
way up to Baku we passed two Russian 
commercial planes heading for Te- 
heran; and then shortly before noon, 
we came into the city notorious for its 
bitter northwest winds in wintertime. 

Baku was a cloud of smoke from 
above. Oil refineries, manufactories, 
plainly were working at full spced. 
We landed for fuel, and one Russian 
officer proudly told us that this year 
Baku will eclipse its all-time record 
of production of ten million tons, 
count them, of naphtha in a twelve- 
month. What could Hitler do with 
that? 

There were plenty of Russian tanks 
and troops in Baku. There were 
plenty of newly built defense works 
in plain sight from the air. There 
were long lines of trenches already dug 
for last-ditch defense. And we were 
told that arrangements had already 
been completed to destroy all the wells 
and all the refineries as a final gesture 
should Hitler succeed in penetrating 
that far south. 

We flew east from Baku to Tiflis— 
for I had a hope of interviewing there 
the mother of Stalin. But we never 
reached there; for halfway there a 
Russian plane swooped down on us. 
With the sun in his eyes, he mistook 
our insignia—for German bombers had 
been laying a number of eggs in that 
territory the past ten days or so—they 
had even reached Batum and Baku. 
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And as the Russian came down, he 
let loose two bursts of his machines 
guns. I saw my pilot jump a bit, but 
he turned around and smiled, and we 
slipped up into an Immelman and 
started on the back-track. The Rus- 
sian pilot, meanwhile, had gone under 
and, looking up, apparently had 
spotted us for what we were; for in a 
moment he hove alongside, and smiled 
most gratefully when we waved to him 
that all was well. 

_ Returning, we passed south of Baku 
and hit straight across the Caspian— 
Meshed airport was our destination. 

But we didn’t reach there. The 
port motors, shortly before midnight, 
sputtered and were silent. The ground 
below was a dusky haze, and I began, 
for the ’steenth time in my life, to sing 
softly: “Clap Hands, Here Comes 
Charley!” 

I noticed my pilot looked a bit grim 
and pale; the spontaneous grin, the 
hearty laugh, the string of busy, cheer- 
ful comment, was missing as we coast- 
ed downward. 

Then came a bump, a short roll, and 
a ground loop that ended with our 
tail high-tailed to a sky hook. And 
as I took my arms from my eyes, I 
looked over to my friend and pilot— 
and saw he had passed out cold. 

I dragged him out and half-carried 
him to the highway just a short dis- 
tance away, and let out a yell for help. 

He’d been shot in the left shoul- 
der in that little interchange with the 
Russian plane. 


HEY took him to Meshed to the 

hospital... . And I sat alone on 
the garden wall at false dawn the next 
morning, tired, with a thousand stories 
whirling through my brain, stories 
that this news-man could not write. 

For I’d seen an army in the making, 
an army that even now as you read 
this, may be deciding the fate of the 
war as far as the Middle East is con- 
cerned. 

And I have seen a lot of armies. I’m 
not worried about this one—this one 
that ranges from Meshed on the north- 
east, Meshed the motor-road gateway 
to India, to the Persian Gulf on the 


south, to the motor highways leading 


into Baghdad on the west and to Tre- 
bizond and Resht and a score of other 
points on the north. 

For General Archibald Wavell is 
again at his pet task—that of organiza- 
tion, and that of teaching anew to the 
world the theories of his pet military 
god, General Robert E. Lee, prime 
strategist of the Civil War in these 
United States of America. And Gen- 
eral Wavell’s closest friend, General 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, is build- 
ing another support army, the British 
Ninth, to back him up in Syria. 


were allied with the Japanese in 

the last war. And none but very 
few Army and Navy officers on duty in 
the Orient, know that even then the 
Japanese were held to be as untrust- 
worthy and treacherous as they have 
since proved themselves. 

There was a well-founded suspicion 
that the Japanese would switch to the 
winning side in World War I, as quick- 
ly as bad news for the Allies became 
known. There was also a suspicion 
that the Japanese were in close touch 
with the Kaiser’s agents in the Orient, 
while professing to be allied with us. 

To attempt to convert this suspicion 
into a certainty, happened to be one of 
the tasks set me in Manila in 1918. 
I was commanding a squadron of the 
Ninth Cavalry at Fort (then known 
as Camp) Stotsenberg in the Philip- 
pines, when I received a cryptic message 
from a friend who was an intelligence 
officer on the headquarters staff at Ma- 
nila. I was to reinforce the polo team 
of the Manila Polo Club as an extra 
player—not an unusual procedure—and 
“keep my eyes open.” The civilian 
team, I found on my arrival, was re- 
duced to two of their regular standbys, 
both of them British, and a third man 
who had recently joined the club, a 
Swiss—call him Peters, which was not 
his name. Peters was a jovial, stout in- 
dividual, making up in good fellow- 
ship what he lacked in polo skill, a 
free spender, plentifully supplied with 
funds. It seemed that Peters was the 
man I was to watch, for many Germans 
in the Orient used Swiss passports. 

Doubts assailed me, however, and 
I became uneasily fearful that I might 
be barking up the wrong tree and neg- 
lecting what might be the real objec- 
tive. This feeling was intensified by 
the fact that Peters invariably showed 
the most abysmal lack of interest in 
anything military, even when I threw 
out a careless remark as bait. 

Time was growing short and I had 
made no progress. Our team lost the 
preliminary round of the tournament 
to my own regiment, the Ninth Cav- 
alry. It was during one of the pauses 
in the game that I determined upon a 
drastic course. In plain earshot of 
Peters, I told one of the Ninth Cavalry 
players, who belonged to my squadron, 
that we were selected to accompany a 
new expeditionary force .being pre- 
pared for active service somewhere. 

At the close of the game, when we 
were all lined up at the bar, Peters 
came to me, stating that his wife and 
sister-in-law were present in the gay 
crowd on the broad porches, and 
would I join them for a cocktail. An 
unusual quickness of thought came to 
me, and I pretended to sway unstead- 
ily, and mumbled in purposely thick- 
tongued fashion that I’d be delighted. 

In battered helmet and 
streaked boots, and polo-clothes hap- 
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pily covered by a polo coat, I followed 
him to the table where two women sat. 
Neither one of them was hard on the 
eyes, especially the sister-in-law; but 
a quick, bright, hard glance passing 
from wife to sister-in-law, set me imme- 
diately on the alert. 

The réle of an inebriate is not diffi- 
cult to play especially after nine hard 
chukkars in the tropical sun, followed 
by even one stout whisky and soda. I 
must have put up a convincing show, 
for the wife spoke rapidly in German 
to Peters, who nodded and turned to 
me, inviting me to accompany them 
to their home for some cherry brandy 
which they wanted me to sample. 

Still keeping up my réle of one who 
had drunk not wisely but too well, we 
arrived at their house, which was on 
Pasay beach—an area which the Jap- 
anese have recently bombed. 

A white-clad servant served us the 
cherry brandy. He looked like any 
other Tagalog native, and aside from 
greeting him after I came in, I paid 
little attention to him until I noticed 
he remained constantly behind my 
chair during the ensuing conversation. 

But I intensified my fake drunken- 
ness after the cherry brandy. ‘The 
charming sister-in-law disappeared. 
One after another, three men slid in- 
to the room, white men, impeccably 
dressed, but hard-eyed. 

Peters introduced them as brothers- 
in-law. Mrs. Peters had hitched her 
chair closer to mine and was firing 
questions at me, questions having to 
do with the new expeditionary force, 
its composition, numbers and date of 
sailing. It would have been fatal to 
show suspicion, so I rolled my head 
back and forth and embroidered thick 
answers. Once Peters shot his wife 
a warning glance and spoke in a low 
tone to her—she immediately relaxed, 
and filled my glass again. That serv- 
ant was still behind my chair, and in an 
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effort to keep him in sight, I stumbled 
up in pretended clumsiness and shifted 
the chair as though by accident. 

This nearly proved my undoing. 
Mrs. Peters’ eyes narrowed, and she 
said in a low, vicious voice, speaking in 
German: “I think he is fooling us— 
better we knock him in the head.” 

Providence had never cut me out 
for an actor, but desperation will make 
a temporary genius of anyone. For 
realization came to me that I was in 
mortal danger of my life, that I was 
unarmed and that no one had seen me 
leave the Club with these people. I 
put on the best show of drunkenness 
that any actor could have produced. 

To add to my inward excitement, 
the seeming Filipino servant dropped 
his domestic rédle completely and took 
part in the proceedings, speaking in 
German, in authoritative fashion to 
Mrs. Peters, demanding that I be 
asked some detail of artillery accom- 
panying forces. It was then that he 
made his error—for I shoved my glass 
at him for refilling—and he bowed and 
hissed in unmistakable Japanese fash- 
ion as he complied. I had found out 
what I wanted to know. 

The next job was to get away. Such 
wits as I possess were working over- 
time. It came to me that an inebriate 
is bad enough, but a. suddenly sick 
inebriate is an anima* that no one, 
least of all a Woman, gydnts in her 
drawing-room. 

I began to put on a convincing imi- 
tation of an alcoholic about to become 
violently ill. This added a convincing 
note to what otherwise might have 
failed—there was no question of the 
alarm I created in Mrs. Peters. Rather 
than sacrifice her rugs, she seconded 
my assisted departure—instead, as I 
had feared, of vetoing it in favor of a 
swift blotting out of my young career. 

Peters aided me to the door—his car 
was outside, the chauffeur at the wheel. 
He told the man to take me back to 
the Manila Polo Club, where I was 
duly deposited. : 


N less than five minutes I was speed- 
ing to the Cuartel Espafia, the Army 
Headquarters. Shortly after my ar- 
rival, the house at Pasay was sur- 
rounded, the entire crew gathered in, 
and quietly shipped out of the Philip- 
pines. 

The Jap was found to belong to the 
Japanese Army Intelligence; the Peters 
couple were not man and wife, nor 
were there any in-law relationships, 
naturally—the entire outfit being a 
hard-boiled crew of German spies. 

The chief value of the whole inci- 
dent had been that the relationship 
between Japanese and Germans had 
been proved beyond a doubt, as it was 
later reaffirmed in Siberia, where the 
Japs outnumbered us ten to one. This 
considerably simplified our conduct 
of affairs with the Japanese thereafter. 
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FOR THE MAN ON THE JOB 


My job is building machines. When 
the day’s work is done, my head still 
whirls with gears and sprockets, cold 
steel and ball-bearings, seemingly in- 
escapable facts of our daily existence. 

And what kind of reading matter do 
the millions of fellows like me want? 
Stories which, like a shower bath, re- 
fresh and stimulate. Stories which take 
us down that road of adventure, far 
from the workaday world, where our 
feet have always itched to tread. 

But where is that road? Everywhere 
that red blood courses through men’s 
veins and human emotions are found. 
Even in our own back yard, if there’s 
real adventure cleverly told. 

Take us back a hundred or a thou- 
sand years and spice the yarns with ac- 
curate historical settings. Yes, even in 
the future through realms of fancy. 

And please give us more of the heal- 
ing salve of humor for our tired brains. 

BiuE Book is the only magazine 
that measures up to my ideal of a mag- 
azine to make one momentarily forget 
self. Continue to give us such a maga- 
zine and we'll tackle our daily jobs 
with refreshed minds and greater zeal. 

Roger C. Dickey, 
Hudson, New Hampshire. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES 


Iam going to get the worst over first. 

It gripes me to moans when I read 
on the cover of the BLUE Book, “Stories 
of Adventure for Men, by Men.” Does 
this mean it’s a “show for men only?” 
I love BLuE Book, and I am a woman! 

Next, why not number your pages 
in the lower right-hand corner? I am 
one of those women always in a hurry, 
and when I snatch the BLuE Boox I 
lie down to rest as I read, and if the 
pages were numbered thus, it would 
be more convenient. Try it. 

I enjoy “Prize Stories of Real Expe- 
rience.” Especially, did I get a good 
laugh out of “The Brown Jug’ in 
September's issue. 

I agree with M. L. Goodwin’s letter 
in the September issue. So p—leeze, 
publish a story where Our Hero is 
killed. It would be more true to life. 
For after all, who, except a child, reads 
but to convince himself that, “this 
could be so.” 

I like the type set in two columns. 

Mrs. Kenneth C. Morgan, 
Kermit, Texas. 


*The Editors of BLuE Boox are glad to re- 
ceive letters of constructive criticism and sug- 
gestion; for the ones we publish each month 
we will pay the writers ten dollars each. 

Letters should not be longer than two hun- 
dred words; no letters can be returned, and all 
will become property of McCall Corporation. 
They should be addressed: Editor of Letters, 
Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York. 


Next Month! 


THREE SHORT COMPLETE NOVELS 


Gunfire off Makapuu by Jacland Marmur 


A girl in an American naval battle off Hawaii—in 1812. 


Wild Hunt by Georges Surdez 


A New York fight-manager battles the Hun in occupied Norway. 


No Time for Glory by Richard Sale 


Now it can be told—a stirring story of enemy in‘rigue that climaxed Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 


A JOYOUS SERIES, BY BERTRAM ATKEY 
Transmigrations of a Mountebank 


BRITISH author named Honey had once saved a Tibetan Lama from 

injury; in gratitude the Lama had given him a bottle of pills, each 
of which would take him back for a brief period to a former incarnation. At 
length, weary of war’s alarms and discomforts, Mr. Honey decided to risk 
the experiment. For he possessed an insatiable curiosity and an extremely 
good opinion of himself. It seemed to him that when he swallowed a pill 
he had a glorious chance of finding himself for a spell back in the days when 
he was King Solomon, Julius Cesar, Richard the Lionhearted or some such 
notable party. Certainly there seemed to be a slight risk that he might wake 
to find himself a two-toed wild ass on a prehistoric prairie, a bat in a belfry, 
or a stranded jellyfish drying up on a tropical beach. 

He drank a glass of port, refilled, and studied the pill. Was that ordinary- 
looking little thing a free pass to the palaces of Cleopatra in the form of her 
Roman Heart’s Delight Antony, or was it the Open Sesame! to a brief spell 
of existence as a weevil ina ship’s biscuit on board Lord Nelson’s old Victory? 

He might find himself the Great Mogul, T’Chaka the Zulu King, Jonah, 
Shakespeare, Dick Turpin, Adam, Oliver Cromwell, or just a galley slave, a 
baggage camel, a starving wolf, a skunk or merely a fly in a starving spider’s 
web. He might even be Louis XIV of France discussing, as it were, affairs 
of state with Madame de Montespan; he might be Sir Francis Drake soaking 
the Spanish Armada, or William the Conqueror, Hercules, Columbus, Lance- 
lot befriending the lovely Queen Guinevere, or any other one of those highly 
experienced heroes of Romance. 

But at this stage, realizing sharply the wealth of pure—or fairly pure— 
local color awaiting him, he swallowed the pill suddenly, washed it down with 
a glass of wine and instantly wished he had not done it. It occurred to him 
that he might after all have been one of the slightly inferior ones—might 
wake up as a Sixth Century bullfrog baying the moon or wooing a cow-frog 
in a Sixth Century Louisiana swamp! 

He tried to rise, with the intention of hurrying to the nearest doctor, but 
he was considerably too late... . 

But neither Mr. Honey—or you—could imagine the weird wild existence 
in which Our Hero found himself caught up, in the story which appears in 
our forthcoming April issue. The first of a fascinating series. 
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Urgent Message 


Anmilitary intelligence job provided thrills 
—and marred his handsome pan. 


by FREDERICK PAINTON 
A Man Can’t Quit 


Not when he is a cattle-man mixed up in 
murder—and sheep! A book-length novel. 


by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Two Thousand Miles Up 


The story of a man who did something 
about the weather—and about wars. 


by PETER FREDERICKS 
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